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XXV 


1 Historical and 
Policy Issues 


At the core of the image of Canada is its diversity—geographic, historical / 
and cultural (Lower, 1964, p. 564). This state of affairs is a fact; whether people 
consider it desirable remains a question. And while little can be done about his- 
torical or geographical diversity, the question of cultural diversity is the subject 
of extensive current debate and action. This study is concerned with the per- 
ceived desirability of cultural diversity in Canadian society. 

In this first chapter the basic research questions are outlined. Concepts of 
cultural pluralism and multiculturalism, and some issues in Canadian population, 
immigration and multicultural policy are examined. The present research is then 
related to multicultural policy and reality both in Canada and in a few other 
countries. 


The Basic Research Questions 


As the title of this volume indicates, we are interested in discovering the 
attitudes held by Canadians towards multiculturalism in Canada. The notion of 
multiculturalism is not easy to define; for this reason we are devoting some 
considerable attention to it in our next section. But for our present introductory 
purposes, it refers to the existence of ethnic groups in Canada which derive 
from cultural traditions in addition to French and British, some members at 
least of whom wish to maintain their ethnic identity. Multiculturalism here also 
refers to the current policy of the federal government which seeks to promote 
the retention of these heritages and the sharing of them with all Canadians. 

The historical roots of the research lie in Book IV of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism concerned with “the con- 
tribution made by the other ethnic groups to the cultural enrichment of Canada, 
and the measures that should be taken to safeguard that contribution’ (Book 
IV, p. 1). Pointing out that Canada is a country of heavy immigration the report 
argues that the integration of the various elements: 

does not imply the loss of an individual's identity and original character- 

istics or of his original language and culture. Man is a thinking and sensi- 

tive being; severing him from his roots could destroy an aspect of his per- 

sonality and deprive society of some of the values he can bring to it. (p.5) 
Thus a proposition of the Royal Commission is that immigration creates the 
possibility of cultural diversity; without it, ethnic groups would not have devel- 
oped in Canada. However, it remains to be seen whether continuing immi- 
gration is necessary for the maintenance of these groups. A second proposition 


of the Royal Commission is that the maintenance of diversity is psychologically 
necessary for the well-being of the individual. And a third proposition is that 
such diversity could be a valuable resource for the society as a whole. 

From this position, a set of sixteen recommendations was made to the 
federal government in October 1969. And in October 1971, the response of the 
Government was announced in the form of the multiculturalism policy. Termed 
a ‘policy of multiculturalism within a bilingual framework’ (Prime Minister's 
statement, House of Commons Oct. 1971, p. 2), it sought to encourage the re- 
tention of characteristic cultural features by those groups which desired to do 
so, and to encourage the sharing of these cultural features with other members 
of the larger Canadian society. The policy was based upon the assumption that 
if an individual is to be open in his ethnic attitudes, and have respect for other 
groups, he must have confidence in his own cultural foundations (p.2). Given 
this assumption, the policy is also designed to “‘help break down discriminatory 
attitudes and cultural jealousies’’ (p.2). In essence the policy asserts that in Can- 
ada ‘‘although there are two official languages, there is no official culture, nor 
does any ethnic group take precedence over any other” (p.1). Further, the policy 
asserts that the other cultural communities ‘‘are essential elements in Canada 
and deserve government assistance in order to contribute to regional and na- 
tional life in ways that derive from their heritages, yet are distinctively Cana- 
dian’’ (p.3). 

A great number of questions for research are contained or implied in 
these various assumptions and policy positions. Two issues emerge as particu- 
larly important. First, do Canadians view cultural diversity as a valuable re- 
source? Second, is it the case that confidence in ones own Identity Is a prereq- 
uisite for the development of positive attitudes toward others (hereafter 
referred to as the ‘multicultural assumption’)? 

The first question has numerous components deserving of study. For one, 
whether the various ethnic groups consider their own culture and language to 
be of value, an earlier study (O'Bryan, Reitz & Kuplowska, 1975) provided a 
positive reply. Other components which are addressed in this present study are 
what Canadians think of immigration, what their attitudes are toward various 
ethnic groups, and how they view the existence and promotion of cultural di- 
versity in this country. Clearly the attitudes of Canadians toward these ques- 
tions will affect the promotion of multiculturalism in this Country. 

As a second question, the ‘‘multicultural assumption” is assessed by anal- 
ysing the attitudes in a specific way: what the relationship is between attitudes 
held toward one’s self or one’s own group, and those held toward other 
groups. The ‘‘multicultural assumption’ may be contrasted with the ‘‘eth- 
nocentric assumption,’ which holds that positive self or own-group attitudes 
are generally associated with negative attitudes toward other groups (LeVine & 
Campbell, 1972). If the ‘‘ethnocentric assumption” is borne out, then the devel- 
opment of ethnic group tolerance is unlikely to be nurtured by the enhancement 
of individual cultural identities. On the other hand, if the “multicultural assump- 
tion’ is borne out, then such a route would seem advisable. 


In addition to these two basic questions, a number of related issues are 
also examined. For example what undercurrents of racism and discrimination 
exist in Canada is an important question; important too are how the mutual at- 
titudes of English and French Canadians are likely to change in a multicultural 
Canada, and how relationships between ethnicity and social class may be 
affected. 

The study has approached these questions with more than a descriptive 
intent. Rather than remaining at the level of describing attitudes and their re- 
lationships to each other, the goal was to examine their systematic patterning 
in the Canadian population in relation to a host of demographic, socio- 
economic, ethnic, political and psychological variables. With these more de- 
tailed analyses, it is possible to infer some of the internal dynamics and causal 
factors in the attitudinal patterns which emerge. 


Cultural Pluralism and Multiculturalism 


With the rise of interest in ethnicity as a political and cultural phenom- 
enon, there has been a proliferation of concepts, terms, definitions and pre- 
scriptions pertaining to relations among groups (e.g., Glazer & Moynihan, 1975). 
It is, of course, not possible to provide an overview of all the currents and con- 
flicts in the theoretical debate; however, it is necessary to draw a broad outline, 
and indicate sources for more specific arguments*. 

The debate centres upon two issues: how to describe the dimensions of 
cultural diversity along which societies may vary, and how to allocate a particu- 
lar society to a position on that dimension. With respect to the first issue, there 
is general agreement that some societies are fairly homogeneous in cultural 
terms, and others are fairly heterogeneous. At the homogeneous pole, there is 
little disagreement about the cultural situation: there is usually a single nation- 
state, with a common language, religion and way of life. Although often strati- 
fied or segmented along occupational and political lines, the basic cultural sys- 
tem is relatively homogeneous and monistic. However, few societies are ho- 
mogeneous. For heterogeneous societies, the varieties of descriptive 
possibilities become greater, and there is usually less agreement on how to de- 
scribe these more diverse groupings. Single nation-states cross linguistic and 
cultural lines, raising questions of how to organize and manage the newly-in- 
corporated diversity. Increasing heterogeneity occurs when migrant populations 
move across original boundaries and come to dominate indigenous populations 
(as during colonization), and even greater heterogeneity is met when continuing 
migration from other cultural sources is superimposed on an original migrant 
population which in turn was imposed on an indigenous people. This latter situ- 
ation prevails in Canada, the United States, South America, South Africa, New 


* Among the many useful sources of ideas and debate on the topic are: Bagley (1973), v.d. Ber- 
ghe (1967), Burnet (1973, 1975, 1976), Despres (1968), Kuper & Smith (1971), Newman (1973), 
Palmer (1971, 1972, 1976) and Smith (1960). 


Zealand, and Australia among many others. 

At this point there is often confusion between description and _ pre- 
scription (Burnet, 1973, p.1) in dealing with diversity. Popular catch words (such 
as ‘melting pot’’ and ‘‘mosaic’’) in which differential degrees of retained cul- 
tural diversity are implied often shift back and forth between an assumed de- 
scription of reality and a prescription of an ideal; myth and reality become 
hopelessly confused (Palmer, 1972; Richmond, 1969). 


In addition to this relatively popular level of discourse, there is an aca- 
demic discussion surrounding what is meant by the term ‘plural society.”’ Orig- 
inally coined by Furnivall (1944) to refer to the complex set of ethnic relations in 
Dutch colonial life, it has in recent years become the term employed to refer to 
the most heterogeneous form of society (Depres, 1968, p.11; Newman, 1973, 
p.51). Its defining characteristics are not totally agreed upon, but the necessary 
precondition is the existence of multiple cultural or ethnic groups which main- 
tain relatively distinct and independent traditions within a larger (national, social 
or political) framework. In addition, a ‘peaceful coexistence” is thought neces- 
sary (Newman, 1973, p. 67); that is, if conflict were the dominant mode of in- 
teraction, then the society would not be considered plural. Some writers (e.g., 
Smith, 1965) argue that in addition to having cultural diversity and peaceful re- 
lations, a society to be plural must also have separate legal and political institu- 
tions. If these three conditions are present, the term ‘‘plural’’ may be properly 
applied; however, if one is lacking, and less diversity is present, then it may be 
more appropriate to use the term ‘‘quasi-pluralism’’ (Matthiasson, 1974) to de- 
scribe the society. 

It appears that the term “multiculturalism” as it is often used in Canada is 
intended to capture the larger meaning of cultural pluralism, rather than its 
lesser usage. That is, it appears to refer to the maintenance of many cultural 
groups with distinctive life styles cooperating within a larger national frame- 
work, rather than to the persistence of ethnic groups with a few residual and 
distinguishing cultural features. However, Matthiasson (1974) has argued that 
the Canadian situation may actually only be ‘‘quasi-pluralistic."” And Burnet 
(1973, 1975), while accepting that Canada is plural, has argued that the multi- 
cultural policy might be more accurately described as ‘‘polyethnic,’’ since dis- 
tinctive structures do not exist for the ‘other ethnic’’ groups. 

The precise position of present Canadian diversity, then, is the subject of 
controversy and debate. As we noted in our introduction, it is not necessary for 
the purposes of this study to take a firm position or to attempt an allocation; it 
is sufficient to be aware of, and employ, the variable of cultural diversity in our 
research. 

Before leaving this discussion, it should be noted that the debate which 
followed the announcement of the multiculturalism policy pointed up some am- 
biguities in the usage of the term ‘‘culture’’ in the context of Canadian multi- 
culturalism. They are considered here because these difficulties had to be taken 
into account in our study. The first problem (Heintzman, 1971) is that two 
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meanings of culture are not clearly separated in the official discussion. On the 
one hand, culture may refer simply to aspects of ‘‘leisure, recreation and enter- 
tainment” which can be based upon such institutions as ‘‘cultural centres’’ and 
“cultural festivals’; this is a common usage of the term ‘‘culture,’” one which 
many citizens are likely to approve of. On the other hand, culture may refer to 
the ‘‘way of life associated with an entire people or society’’ and must be 
based upon more fundamental institutions; this is a deeper and more technical 
meaning, one which may be less acceptable to many people. In the present 
study, then, both aspects had to be represented in the survey questions. 

A second problem surrounds the distinction between the terms ‘cultural’ 
and ‘ethnic’ (Burnet, 1973; Gold, 1973). In the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, an ‘ethnic group” was defined in terms of a social identity, not in terms 
of national or cultural origin. However, the Report, ‘then inconsistently chose 
to substitute the term cultural group for ethnic group, reserving the term ethnic 
for origin category”’ (Burnet, 1973, p.13). In Burnet’s view, the multicultural pol- 
icy continued this error, with the implication that there was to be the promotion 
of ‘‘cultural groups’’ who were in possession of a distinctive culture. In her view 
a clear distinction should be recognized: 

An ethnic group maintains and creates cultural symbols, but the culture 

associated with an ethnic group can and does change over time. To assist 

those members of an ethnic group who want to do so to maintain their 
ethnic identity in Canada—as, for example, many Scots and Jews have 
done for generations—is not identical with assisting those who want to 

do so to maintain a particular museum culture. (Burnet, 1973, p.14) 

In the present study, elements of both the “ethnic identity’ and ‘preserved 
culture’’ meanings are represented in the research. 

In summary, it is apparent that most observers agree that cultural plu- 
ralism is characterized by cultural diversity and institutional distinctiveness. 
| There is also some agreement that Canada is indeed a plural nation. However, 
at a more detailed level, there remains a debate over the meanings assigned to 
the terms cu/ture, ethnic and multiculturalism. These unresolved issues have 
been raised so that their dimensions may be heeded in the research, not in 
order to resolve them here. However, the implicit meaning of one of the terms 
_ —multiculturalism—is a major focus in our later analyses. 


Cultural Policy in Canada 

In this section we briefly examine the history and present status of popu- 
lation, immigration*, native and cultural policy in Canada. 

Population policy. \WWith respect to population policy, it is safe to say that 
Canada has never espoused a clear policy with respect to population levels or 
distribution. Historically, though, the higher birthrate in French Canada may indi- 


* The present study was initiated, and the data collected, prior to the publication of the “Green 
Paper: Report of the Canadian Immigration and Population Study.” 


cate positive attitudes toward population growth (often termed “the revenge of 
the cradle’) in order to maintain the relative positions of the two language 
communities. This phenomenon, though, was more probably a consequence of 
clerical than of governmental influence. 

At the present time, although the Green Paper (Vol. |, Immigration and 
Policy Perspectives) considers population issues in relation to the question of 
immigration, no definite statement is made regarding an ideal population level 
or even short term goals. However, with respect to attitudes toward population 
(Tienhaara, 1974) there has been a considerable shift away from an orientation 
favouring growth towards one favouring stability at current levels. 

Immigration policy. During the early periods of colonization, immigration 
was promoted and was considered essential to the well-being of the devel- 
oping nation. Originally, both French and British interests were established on 
the basis of a developing population, largely from those two countries. And 
over the past century, immigration from a variety of sources has generally been 
viewed as necessary for the development of the nation (Hawkins, 1972; Palmer, 
1975). Such a policy appears to have been questioned only during the depres- 
sion of the 1930's and in recent times. However, the kind of immigration which 
was promoted varied during Canadian history, with resistance to non-British 
and non-French peoples, and even stronger resistance to non-white peoples 
(Palmer, 1975). In fact, there is a good deal of evidence to suggest that policy 
and practice were in part based upon racial criteria (Palmer, 1976; Hughes & 
Kallen, 1974; Ferguson, 1975; Tulloch, 1975). However, in the period since the 
Second World War, resistance to non-British, non-French immigration has 
moderated (as it had from time to time during the previous century), and since 
1962, the racial bias has been weakened somewhat. 

Historically immigration to Canada has been viewed in a number of peri- 
ods or phases (Book IV, Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, p. 
17-31: Jaenen, 1971). Initially, of course, those peoples now termed ‘‘native”’ 
arrived in the New World, and occupied what is now Canada. Beginning in the 
16th and 17th Centuries a second wave of immigration began, from France and 
the British Isles; for the British, it has continued to the present, but for the 
French, immigration virtually stopped after the conquest. As Hawkins has ar- 
gued, this immigration phase is the ‘central fact’ (1972, p. 34) of Canadian his- 
tory. In the 1870-71 Census, there were over one million of French and over 
two million of British extraction (31% and 60% respectively of the total popu- 
lation), with all other groups much smaller; the largest of the others was made 
up of 200,000 Germans. The early arrival and the predominant numbers of 
these two ‘founding’ groups, combined with their continuing political and eco- 
nomic power, has given rise to their description as “charter groups” in Cana- 
dian society (Porter, 1965, p. 60). 

A third phase marked by the immigration of peoples from many other 
countries (predominantly European) began about 1880, and has also continued 
up until the present day. Of course, these various groups had been represented 
earlier in the population (about 8% in 1871) and indeed many individuals played 


prominent roles within the largely British and French communities (RCBB, IV, 
p.18). At the same time some non-European immigrants arrived (notably from 
the Far East) but their numbers did not constitute a major element in the 
population. 

In this century, it is usual to consider three phases of immigration. The 
first (prior to 1914) brought predominantly peasant families from Northern and 
Eastern Europe who settled on the Prairies (O'Bryan et al., 1975, p. 15). 

Between the two wars, immigration continued from many countries, but 
settlement tended to be not in the west, but in the urban and industrial areas of 
Ontario and Quebec, and in frontier resource areas. And thirdly, following 1945, 
immigration resumed once again, but now was even more diversified than ever 
before: for the first time Southern Europeans became a significant element and 
in recent years immigration from Asia, Africa and the Caribbean has increased 
substantially. 

Over these three phases of immigration, two fairly clear motives for mi- 
gration may be discerned: economic and political. These may be important 
both for a group's interest in maintaining its identity or culture, and for the ac- 
ceptance of a group by the existing population. Among those who migrated 
primarily for political reasons (notably after the European upheavals in the 
1850's and after the two World Wars), the possibility of a return or even of 
major communication with the homeland may be low or even nonexistent; in 
such a case the transplantation of the home culture into Canada may be of 
great importance to the group and to the host population. But among those 
who have migrated primarily for economic reasons. there may be a lesser inter- 
est in maintaining the traditional culture. Indeed, their interest in economic ad- 
vancement may direct them away from such cultural maintenance. 

In overall proportions, those of British and French origins still constitute 
the majority of the Canadian population. The proportion of Canadians of British 
origin has declined from 60% in 1871 to about 44% in 1971, while those of 
French origin have maintained a relatively constant proportion (between 31% in 
1871 and 29% in 1971). However, those of other origins have increased dra- 
matically in the past century from 7% to 27% (see Table 3.2 for an overview of 
the present composition of the Canadian population). 

We may discern, then, a gradual diversification in immigration in Canada; 
however, recent regulatory decisions appear to effect a halt in this long-term 
trend. But it is difficult to assess whether such a decision reflects more the in- 
creased resistance to a growing population (numbers per se) which we have 
noted, or a real discontinuity with the observed liberalization. Such policy trends 
are not clearly related to immigration attitudes (as presented in Tienhaara, 
1973). Over the period 1952 to 1973 there was little variation in the perceived 
need for immigrants in Canada, while the question of the kind of immigrants 
was not examined. 

One longstanding feature of immigration attitudes which has been docu- 
mented frequently (e.g., Peterson, 1955: Hawkins, 1972, chap. 8: Palmer, 1975) 
is the attack on continuing immigration by French Canada. For example, Henri 


Bourassa charged that the purpose of immigration was to swamp the French 
minority in a sea of ‘drunkards, paupers, loafers and jailbirds’’ (quoted in Peter- 
son, 1955, p.122). In contemporary political life, Hawkins (1972, p. 217-219) 
notes the frequent indications of negative attitudes toward immigration among 
Quebec officials; the major concern appears to be the overwhelming orientation 
of immigrants toward English Canada. One response of the Quebec Govern- 
ment was to establish (in 1965) an Immigration Department ‘‘to assist the inte- 
gration of immigrants into Quebec’s French-speaking community” (p. 214). The 
entry of a Provincial Government into the field of immigration had a precedent 
in the activity of Ontario early in the century and again immediately after the 
Second World War Il. 

This historical and contemporary official attitude of French Canada is of 
particular importance for the present study. Since we are concerned primarily 
with the individual attitudes which are held by members of the two charter 
groups toward other ethnic groups, we have paid special attention to these 
public indicators in Quebec society. Although the relationship between official 
and individual attitudes is never a simple one, the possibility of finding negative 
individual attitudes toward immigration among French Canadians must be en- 
tertained. Indeed, as Hawkins (1972, p. 218) has pointed out, in paraphrasing a 
Quebec official, opposition toward federal immigration policies may be trans- 
lated into a hostility toward immigrants themselves. The extension of this hos- 
tility to the continuation in Canada of ethnic groups may be only a short step. 

Present immigration policy is now under review (the Green Paper), and 
Canadians have been asked to consider three options: the retention of the 
present ‘‘responsive’’ system, the gearing of immigration more to economic 
conditions, and the setting of targets or quotas. Although our study is not ex- 
plicitly concerned with immigration questions but with cultural ones, and was 
initiated prior to the current Green Paper discussions, it is clear that the two is- 
sues are related. For this reason we have developed our immigration-relevant 
material into a single section (see Chapter 4). 

Cultural policy. Cultural policy generally is not a well-developed area of 
government nor of social science research. In Canada, such concerns are clearly 
divided both historically and politically into “‘native’’ and “‘immigrant’’ sectors, 
with the latter often divided into ‘‘charter groups’’ and “‘other immigrant’ 
peoples. 

Initially native peoples in Canada were considered in military terms: their 
roles in military alliances, especially with French and British forces (and later 
American forces) is well documented. As trade expanded, relationships ac- 
quired an economic basis, particularly for territorial exploration and fur-trading 
purposes. Eventually, legal issues became predominant, as the European peo- 
ples sought to regularize their occupation of the territory: treaties were offered 
and signed, leading to town settlement and in some areas massive cultural 
change. Finally, questions of culture and political relations became dominant, 
with lingering interest in economic and legal aspects. Essentially the cultural 
issue lies in the question of ‘how much diversity,’’ and the political, economic 


and legal issues reside in the question of how to relate within a larger society. 
Over the past century and a half, native policy appears to have taken three 
forms: ‘‘co-occupants”; ‘wards’; and now ‘“‘quasi-autonomy.” In the ‘‘co- 
occupants’ period, native peoples and newcomers occupied the territory jointly 
as partners in military and economic pursuits. Legal regularization of this co- 
occupation (by treaties) led to the ‘‘wards’’ period in which the federal govern- 
ment (through the Indian Act) assumed the responsibility for native peoples; in 
effect they became wards of the state. This continued-until_ 1969 when the fed- 
eral government made an abortive attempt to shed part of this responsibility (in 
part to the native peoples themselves, and in part to the provinces), but re- 
sistance from native peoples was too great. Since then, specific changes have 
been made in educational policy (e.g. the policy of native control of education, 
National Indian Brotherhood, 1972), and other areas, so that a new period of 
‘‘quasi-autonomy”’ is apparent. Such cultural independence may be further bol- 
stered by the federal multiculturalism policy, and by the changes in native polit- 
ical and cultural self-awareness and self-assertion. 

Turning to the question of cultural policies for non-native peoples, we find 
historically that cultural assimilation did not follow military defeat. The struggle 
for linguistic and cultural retention by the French Canadian people coupled with 
“the colonial ideology of political and ethnic pluralism encouraged by the 
British’ (Ossenberg, 1967) resulted in the survival of linguistic, religious, social 
and political institutions in French Canada. The Quebec Act of 1774 reinforced 
this pluralism, and the British North America Act of 1867 gave explicit recog- 
nition to the cultural duality in Canada (Smiley, 1975, p.7). However, in the inter- 
val the Durham Report which followed the 1837-38 rebellions had made rec- 
ommendations that were ‘explicitly designed to swamp the French,’ but which 
in effect increased their cohesiveness and resistance to assimilation (Smiley, 
1975, p. 5-6). 

These two peoples have developed side by side, though not without con- 
flict, within a single political entity, each retaining distinctive cultural features. 
These original immigrant groups (the two ‘charter groups’’) have now been the 
subject of formal linguistic and cultural policy for over two centuries, most re- 
cently in the enactment of the Official Languages Act (1969). 

The history of cultural policy has been well reviewed by Jaenen (1971), 
Burnet (1973) and Palmer (1972, 1976). At the time of confederation, when the 
French-British dualism was given recognition, there was little basis for consid- 
ering the cultural role of other groups, only seven percent of the three and one 
half million were of some other ethnic origin (Palmer, 1972, p.3). In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, immigrants of other origins arrived and settled 
primarily in the west. This trend continued, and between 1900 and 1920, three 
million persons arrived; many Anglo-Saxons stayed in the east, and many of 
the ‘others’ settled in the west (Palmer, 1972, p.4). During this period there . 
“was no explicit federal government policy with regard to the role of non- 
British and non-French ethnic groups in Canadian society’ (Palmer, 1972, p.5). 

In French Canada (Palmer, 1972, p.6) there was also no policy concerning 
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relations with the other cultural groups: ‘They were generally more preoccupied 
with a defence of their own status than they were with other ethnic groups.” 
But at the level of public attitudes in Quebec, ‘the French-Canadian group did 
not encourage massive integration of foreign elements’ (Gendron Commission 
Report, Vol. 3, 1972, p.13). And in Western Canada (Painchaud, 1976, p.2), 
there is a general concern that the development of ‘‘other ethnic’ groups ‘‘will 
undermine their position as one of the cornerstones of Canadian society.’’ Thus 
there appears to be an orientation in French Canada which may be termed one 
of isolation; this view of relationships with the other cultural groups is consis- 
tent with their view of immigration, which was outlined earlier. 

In English Canada, it has been argued that there have been three phases in 
the history of views about relationships with the ‘‘other ethnic’ groups: Anglo- 
conformity, melting pot and cultural pluralism (Palmer, 1976). The first of these 
considered that assimilation to British culture was the appropriate model for the 
developing, English-Canadian society to pursue. It was the ‘‘predominent aim of 
the public school system, and was an underlying theme in the textbooks’ 
(Palmer, 1976, p.14). Among the many examples of the ideology of Anglo-con- 
formity are the closing, early in the twentieth century, of bilingual schools on 
the Prairies for members of the ‘‘other ethnic’’ groups (Jaenen, 1971). The two 
following examples illustrate the flavour of this view. 

In 1919, the Imperial Order of the Daughters of the Empire (IODE): 

passed resolutions advocating a ‘‘Canadianization Campaign” to ‘‘propa- 

gate British ideals and institutions,’ to ‘‘banish old world points of view, 
old world prejudices, old world rivalries and suspicion’’ and to make new 

Canadians “one hundred percent British in language, thought, feeling and 

impulse.’ At the same meeting the Order also passed a resolution pro- 

testing ‘‘foreigners’’ taking British names. (Lethbridge Herald, May 29, 

1919. Quoted from Palmer, 1972, p.35a) 

And later, Stephen Leacock (1930, 195-196), in a non-humorous vein, argued 
that: 
_ Canada, especially in its north-west provinces, is badly damaged... (as a 
result of the great foreign immigration before the war). From the point of 
view of the Russians and the Galicians, etc., this meant improvement for 
the north-west. Not so from ours. Learning English and living under the 
British flag may make a British subject in the legal sense, but not in the 
real sense, in the light of national history and continuity ... A little dose of 
them may even by variation, do good, like a minute dose of poison in a 
medicine...l am not saying that we should absolutely shut out and 
debar the European foreigner, as we should and do shut out the Oriental. 
But we should in no way facilitate his coming. Not for him the free ocean 
transit, not the free coffee of the immigrant shed, nor the free land, nor 
the found job, nor the guaranteed anything. He is lucky if he is let in ‘’on 
his own.’ (Quoted from Porter, 1965, p.67) 
Although still a strong voice in contemporary debate, the ideology of An- 
glo-conformity did not succeed for at least two reasons. Firstly, the ‘‘other eth- 
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nic’’ groups were ‘too numerous and they were settled in homogeneous com- 
munities in many cases’ (Jaenen, 1971, p.11); that is, they were too strong to 
be absorbed into a dominant British life style. Secondly, the Anglo-Canadian 
community was “unprepared and unable to absorb so large and so diverse a 
segment of the population” (Jaenen, 1971, p.11), and in the view of Palmer 
(1976, p.7), ‘there has been a long history of racism and discrimination in En- 
glish-speaking Canada,”’ which effectively excluded non-British peoples. Indeed 
such exclusion may have been a significant factor in the development of in- 
group feelings among the ‘‘other ethnic’ groups. 

A second ideology, the ‘melting pot,’ ‘‘was an import into Canada and 
never achieved the popularity it enjoyed in the United States” (Palmer, 1972, 
p.10). Although J.S. Woodsworth, and members of the Scandinavian and 
Dutch communities, advocated such a fusion, the notion never found much 
support in Canada. There are two possible reasons for this lack of acceptance. 
One is the combination of circumstances which was noted in relation to the 
failure of ““Anglo-conformity”’: the “other ethnic’ groups themselves were cul- 
turally strong, and Anglo-Canadians preferred to exclude them rather than 
“melt” with them. Alternatively, it is possible that there was sufficient toler- 
ance among Anglo-Canadians to permit the development of a culturally plural 
society. However, the historical review by Palmer (1976) casts some doubt 
upon this latter explanation. 

A third ideology, that of ‘cultural pluralism,” developed during the 1930's 
and became identified by the catchword “mosaic.” This term had been pro- 
posed earlier by Hayward and Watson (1922) and Kate Foster (1926), and soon 
caught the public imagination. Opponents argued that such pluralism would 
weaken the unity of Canada; but ‘’advocates of pluralism believed that ethnic 
diversity was not incompatible with national unity... They believed that recog- 
nition of the cultural contribution of non-Anglo-Saxon groups would heighten 
the groups’ feeling that they belonged to Canada and thus strengthen Canadian 
unity’ (Palmer, 1976, p.36). In contrast, advocates argued that a plural society 
provided greater cultural opportunities for people of ‘other ethnic’ background, 
and more options for dealing with new situations which may confront the ne- 
tion as a whole. Recent political and cultural developments, primarily among 
the ‘‘other ethnic’’ communities, have focused public attention on this pluralist 
option. This third ideology of a plural mosaic in which peoples are ‘‘integrated™ 
rather than ‘‘melted’’ has now become policy, with the advent of the policy of 
multiculturalism (197 1). 

This policy of multiculturalism outlined four areas of support: 

First, resources permitting, the government will seek to assist all Canadian 

cultural groups that have demonstrated a desire and effort to continue to 

develop, a capacity to grow and contribute to Canada, and a clear need 
for assistance, the small and weak groups no less than the strong and 
highly organized. Second, the Government will assist members of all cul- 
tural groups to overcome cultural barriers to full participation in Canadian 
society. Third, the Government will promote creative encounters and in- 
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terchange among all Canadian cultural groups in the interest of national 

unity. Fourth, the Government will continue to assist immigrants to ac- 

quire at least one of Canada’s official languages in order to become full 
participants in Canadian society. (Prime Minister's statement, October 

AS 7 ie 633) 

The announcement of the policy triggered a vociferous response. Among 
ethnic groups there was general support, if the ethnic press is representative of 
ethnic opinion (see Palmer, 1972, p.21). And the Non-Official Languages Study 
(O'Bryan et. al. 1975) provided further indication of general support for the pol- 
icy among ethnic groups. Among the balance of the population, opinion was 
divided, with the more negative views tending to find printed expression. In 
particular, the impact of the policy on French Canada was worrisome to many 
(see Palmer, 1972, p.22 for newspaper editorial commentary), and this was 
clearly expressed by Rocher (1969, 1972, 1976) both before and after the policy 
announcement. The cultural support now being offered to the other groups 
was seen as undermining that available for French Canada, and the logical con- 
clusion of such a policy was seen as multilingualism, making a farce of the Offi- 
cial Languages Act. 

Other criticism was based upon the ambiguities in the notion of culture 
(Heintzman, 1971); was the whole ‘way of life’’ to be encouraged or only the 
entertainment institutions such as folk festivals? In another approach Porter 
notes that there are at least two ways in which cultural retention can be 
achieved: one is by encouraging the voluntary association of individuals who 
share an interest in some ‘‘culture’”’ (be it art or entertainment in Heintzman’‘s 
second sense, or a whole way of life in his first sense); the second is by en- 
couraging ethnic descent groups (1972, p.200; 1975, p.288). But in Porter's 
view ‘making descent groups of such importance because they are the carriers 
of culture borders on racism with all the confused and emotional reactions that 
that term brings’ (1972, p.199). For Porter, emphasizing ethnic descent is irrele- 
vant to life in the post-industrial world, and may serve to inhibit vertical mobil- 
ity:in the larger society (1972, p.201; 1975, p.288). 

In reply to Rocher, Palmer (1971, p.109) has argued that ‘’multiculturalism 
would not undermine official bilingualism, and is no threat to French Canada,’’ 
because the policy promotes the value of cultural diversity in general. And in 
response to Porter's criticism, Palmer (1972, p.24-26) points out that the policy 
seems to be promoted by ethnic groups themselves, and this would be unlikely 
if it were a real threat to their upward mobility. Further, he argues ‘the way to 
break down the vertical mosaic is surely to change attitudes of the elites, rather 
than encourage Anglo-conformity, which is Porter's solution’ (1972, p.26). 

In a recent discussion, Burnet has argued that: 

multiculturalism within a bilingual framework can work, if it is interpreted 

as it intended—that is, as encouraging those members of ethnic groups 

who want to do so to maintain a proud sense of the contribution of their 
own group to Canadian society. Interpreted in this way, it becomes some- 
thing very North American: voluntary marginal differentiation among peo- 
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ples who are equal participants in the society. If it is interpreted in a sec- 

ond way—as enabling various peoples to transfer foreign cultures and 

languages as living wholes into a new place and time—multiculturalism is 

doomed. (Burnet, 1975, p.211-212) 

More recently in discussing the ‘‘new ethnicity’’ (Glazer & Moynihan, 
1975), many writers have emphasized that ethnic groups can be considered ‘as 
forms of social life rather than survivals from the past, as mobilizers of inter- 
ests rather than bearers of cultures or traditions, and as collectivities with 
which people choose to identify rather than as groups into which they are born 
and from which they sometimes struggle to escape’ (Burnet, 1976, p.199). 
When ethnicity comes to be understood in this way, it is possible that the deep 
concerns felt by many critics may be lessened. For example, Porter (1972, 
p.201; 1975, p.301) accepts that “a strong case can be made for the role of 
ethnic group affiliation in solving problems of personal identity in the modern 
world of bureaucracy and technology.’ Further, he recognizes the value of eth- 
nicity in developing a firm self-image, a base from which to achieve in the 
larger society (Porter, 1972, p.202; 1975, p.302). Thus some (but not a com- 
plete) communality in views is becoming apparent, this appears to be centering 
around the notion of ethnicity as a voluntary association for the enhancement 
of status in a complex society. 

These various criticisms and defenses of the multiculturalism policy, of 
course, serve a necessary function; they help to clarify it and to relate it to ex- 
isting social science knowledge and theory. But an important element in the 
eventual success of such a policy is the degree of acceptance or rejection it 
meets in the general population. It is within this context that the present study 
of attitudes has been conducted. 


Cultural Policy: Some Comparative Perspectives 

Canada has not been alone in its experience of cultural diversity, even 
though the specific experience and the multicultural orientation may be unique. 
Although many nations (for example, Belgium, Switzerland, the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union) are comprised of distinct linguistic and cultural groups in- 
digenous to the territory, it is perhaps more useful to examine the experience of 
those countries which, like Canada, developed during colonial expansion, which 
retain a significant indigenous population, and which experience a continuing 
flow of migrant peoples from diverse sour¢es, these include the United States, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. It is not our intention to consider in 
any detail the various answers provided to the dual question “how much cul- 
tural diversity is desirable, and how should various cultural groups relate to 
each other?’ It is however instructive to note the range of answers, and to 
consider Canada’s position in this range. 

With respect to the first question, the two extremes appear to be oc- 
cupied by South Africa and Australia. In the former, indigenous African cultures 
are forcefully retained, and this is done in a context of an immigrant dualism 
(Afrikaaner and British) which is made more diverse by the existence of a large 
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mixed (Cape Coloured) and Asian population. In Australia, an exclusive immi- 
gration policy (the ‘white Australia Policy’’) and a long history of efforts at Ab- 
original absorption or assimilation* have produced a relatively homogeneous 
population. However, recent immigration from Southern Europe has tended to 
reduce this homogeneity somewhat. As recently as the 1950's the then Austra- 
lian Minister of Immigration (Calwell) was able to argue in favour of non-white 
exclusion (“Two Wongs don't make a White’), and receive public acclamation 
for it. The position of the United States, with its ‘‘melting pot’ ideology, may 
be close to that of Australia but, as Glazer & Moynihan (1963, 1975) and Novak 
(1971) have pointed out, ethnic diversity and identity have persisted despite the 
ideclogy. On this dimension Canada would appear, in terms both of ‘mosaic’ 
ideology and of cultural reality, to occupy a position between the extreme di- 
versity which is found in South Africa, and the more intermediate situation 
found in New Zealand where Maori life style has been retained to some degree. 

With respect to the second question, the forceful exclusion and sepa- 
ration of groups (as in South Africa) anchors one end of the dimension, while 
the total integration of ethnic groups into national life defines the other. Of 
course, in those nations where the ethnic groups tend to disappear because of 
policies or other pressures reducing diversity, this second question is not really 
applicable. Thus national examples of the polar opposite to segregation are not 
as clear as in our first question. The position of Canada, at least at the level of 
ideology and policy, is probably toward this other pole; each group retaining its 
cultural distinctiveness, having its ‘place,’ and all pulling together for common 
national goals. However, the reality is far less integrated, as Porter (1965) and 
many others have clearly demonstrated. The general conclusion is that in this 
comparative context Canada appears to combine more acceptance of diversity 
and less assimilation and segregation than other nations considered in this brief 
overview. 


A Final Comment 


This introductory chapter has attempted to provide a historical, cultural 
and comparative setting for our enquiry into the distribution and structure of 
multiculturalism and ethnic attitudes in Canada. It should be clear, even from 
this brief presentation, that the issues are complex and consequently that no 
single study is likely to be in a position to clarify all the conceptual issues or to 
answer all the empirical questions. However, by focusing specifically on two 
key research questions—the acceptance of multiculturalism, and the validity of 
the “multicultural assumption’’—and by remaining eclectic in their definition, 
we are in a position to present both a comprehensive and focused account of 
the key issues. 

The balance of this volume begins in Chapter 2 with a specification of the 


* Replaced in 1973 by a policy of Aboriginal ‘‘self-determination’’ and a more open immigration 
policy (Zubrzycki, 1974). 
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research questions and research methodology. In Chapter 3, the characteristics 
of the sample are outlined and compared to the 1971 Census distributions; 
these characteristics essentially constitute the independent variables in the 
study and in order to understand the bases for later analyses, some inter-re- 
lationships among these background variables are also presented. The basic 
findings in each of the four attitude areas (psychological variables, immigration, 
ethnic groups, multiculturalism) are then presented in Chapters 3 to 6 and in 
each, the distributions are presented both for the total sample, and as a func- 
tion of the various background factors, such as ethnicity, region and socio- 
economic status. In Chapters 7 and 8 the various findings are integrated and 
considered in the light of the historical and cultural features of Canadian life 
which have been discussed in the present chapter. And in Chapter 9, guided by 
a tentative theory, some implication of these findings for multiculturalism and 
intergroup relations in Canada are considered. Finally, Chapter 10 presents a 
summary of the study. 


TS 


2 National Survey 
and its Analysis 


This chapter outlines the specific goals of the study, and how these goals 
were pursued. It is divided into six sections. The first examines what the study 
intended to accomplish. This is followed by a description of the survey instru- 
ment, an outline of how the sample was selected, and some interviewer ratings 
of respondent behaviour. The last two sections present a description of the in- 
dependent variables employed in the study and a discussion of the data 
analysis. 


Goals of the Survey 


In the first chapter, a brief outline of the purpose of the study was provid- 
ed. In the words of the Citizens Cultures Programme Plans (|p. 3.6) the intention 
was to ‘determine the nature of majority group attitudes toward the existence 
of minority ethno-cultural groups, and their development within Canadian soci- 
ety.”’ This statement of intent contains two distinguishable goals: the first per- 
tains to the assessment of _attitudestoward specific..ethnic-groups,;and.the 
second concerns the study of attitudes toward. the.maintenance-and.sharing of 
these cultures; that-is,the acceptance of multiculturalism. Two further goals 
were added because of their logical or psychological relevance. It is obvious 
that ethnic groups develop and are maintained partly by a process of con- 
tinuing immigration. Clearly, then, attitudes toward _ immigration. form_aneces=- 
sary part of the study of attitudes toward ethnic_groups_and_their position_in 
society. Furthermore, a large portion of the psychological literature on ethnic 
attitudes, which when negative is often termed prejudice, \iS concerned with 
some basic psychological characteristics of individuals. — 

These four goals constitute the basic thrust of the study. It is of funda- 
mental importance to understand the distribution of general prejudice and of 
attitudes toward ethnic groups, multiculturalism, and immigration. Beyond this, 
the goal was to comprehend the structure of these attitudes, how they relate 
to each other, and to a number of features of Canadian society. In particular, 
relationships between these attitudes and how an individual views his own 
group will permit the evaluation of the multicultural and ethnocentric assump- 
tions (see p. 1.5). Furthermore, a number of other important questions, such as 
the role region, socioeconomic status and ethnicity play in these attitudes, can 
also be examined. 

Another clear indication in the quotation from Citizens Cultures Pro- 
gramme Plans, is that the study should concern itself with these attitudes as 
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they are held by the ‘’majority group;”’ that is, we were directed toward a study 
of the attitudes held by those Canadians who trace their ancestry to the British 
Isles or to France whatever their recency of arrival. A decision was therefore 
taken to design a study, and construct a research instrument which was pri- 
marily concerned with the two charter groups. Inevitably this meant some lack 
of sensitivity to the orientations of those respondents of ‘’other ethnic” origins, 
and a discussion of this problem will be presented in Chapter 7. 

However, a decision was also taken to go beyond this mandate and to 
expand this focus to include within the study those Canadians who derive from 
other backgrounds. This decision had three implications: first, it meant that a 
sample of the general Canadian population should be taken, to produce a re- 
presentative study; secondly, it meant that the analyses of the findings should 
be comparative, across the two majority groups and those of ‘‘other ethnic’ 
origins; but, thirdly, it meant that data gathered from these other peoples 
should receive less emphasis in the overall presentation. 

While the focus was enlarged to include persons of ‘‘other ethnic’ back- 
grounds, the languages of interviewing were restricted to English and French. 
Thus approximately 1.5% (1970 Census Bulletin, 92-759) of the Canadian popu- 
lation could not be included in the study. This point illustrates only one of many 
differences between the goals of the present study and those of the Non-Offi- 
cial Languages Study (O'Bryan et al., 1975). First, the NOL study was concerned 
primarily with the views of those Canadians of “‘other ethnic’ origins (and only 
in urban areas), while the present study sought a representative sample of all 
Canadians. Second, the NOL study primarily enquired about the attitudes which 
were held about the respondents’ own language and culture, while the major 
interest in the present study was in the views held by respondents about a vari- 
ety of ethnic groups and their development in Canadian society. These differ- 
ences in goals are important, for they provide a context or frame of reference 
for the respondent, one which conveys a meaning to questions and concepts 
over and above their specific intended meaning. The effects of these differ- 
ential frames of reference will become apparent in later chapters. 

With the basic orientations established there remained five important 
Stages to the completion of the research: 1) the development of a survey in- 
strument; 2) the delineation of a national sample; 3) fieldwork associated with 
administering the survey instrument (these first three stages were accom- 
plished with the technical assistance of the Survey Research Centre at York 
University and the Centre de Sondage at the Université de Montréal): 4) data 
analysis; and 5) interpretation of the results. Following is a description of each 
of these five stages of research. 


The Survey Instrument 

The instrument was developed to assess the attitudes in the four domains 
noted previously and to gather information on the demographic, social, and 
cultural characteristics of the respondents. But, of course, particular emphasis 
was placed upon the assessment of attitudes toward ethnic groups and multi- 
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culturalism, and upon determining the ethnicity and other relevant character- 
istics of the individual respondent. 

When considering the range of possible approaches which could be taken 
in survey work, we decided at the beginning to attempt some more ‘‘psycho- 
logical’’ techniques than is usual in surveys. The Survey Research Centre was 
receptive to such innovation, and provided valuable criticism and comment 
about the probable success of various novel suggestions. Rather than simply 
seek opinion (primarily through verbal responses), we sought to exploit the pre- 
cision in scales and measurement which is available in the psychological litera- 
ture; this was accomplished primarily through the use of a standard /-point 
rating scale throughout the survey. Such rating scales enable respondents to 
express shades of opinion better than simple yes/no or agree/disagree an- 
swers. The meaning of scales was explained to respondents by providing them 
with anchor points for the extreme judgments, and by indicating that points 
between the extremes could be used to express degrees of opinion. For exam- 
ple, a 7-point scale was used to express disagreement/agreement. Re- 
spondents were instructed that a rating of 1 would express strong disagree- 
ment with the statement under consideration and 7 would express strong 
agreement. They were encouraged to use numbers in between 1 and 7 to ex- 
press degrees of disagreement/agreement. Besides disagreement/agreement, 
the 7-point rating scale was used to assess whether a respondent definitely 
would not (rating of 1) or definitely would (rating of 7) do something; the de- 
gree to which a particular ethnic group possessed a given characteristic (1 = 
not at all, 7 = very much); whether certain types of immigrants should be defi- 
nitely rejected (rating of 1) or definitely accepted (rating of 7). In the case of bi- 
polar rating scales (e.g., disagreement/agreement), a rating of 4 would indicate 
a neutral reaction, undecidedness, or ambivalence on the part of the re- 
spondent. The scales were used consistently in that a 7 always meant some- 
thing positive (agree, would very much, accept) and a 1 something negative 
(disagree, not at all, reject). Since all questions used the same format, re- 
spondents quickly adapted to this form of responding. From the point of view 
of statistical analysis, the more response alternatives the respondent can cori- 
fidently use, the greater the precision in the statistical analysis. 

In addition to using rating scales extensively, non-verbal responses were 
sought through the use of a card sorting procedure, and attempts were made 
to assess ‘‘behavioural intentions’ in addition to opinions. The literature on atti- 
tude measurement often deals with the discrepancy between what people say 
and what people do (eg., Wicker, 1969). The use of tasks, such as card sorts, is 
one way of reducing the reliance upon verbally-expressed opinion. Another 
technique, developed by Triandis (1971), is to phrase attitude questions in con- 
crete terms so that the respondent reports on his or her previous or intended 
behaviour, rather than on his or her beliefs or opinions. We consider that this 
behavioural dimension of the survey is important, enhancing the authenticity of 


the data. 
Between November 1973 and March 1974, the investigators developed a 
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set of ideas, and transformed them into a series of drafts of the survey instru- 
ment. During this period, the Survey Research Centre provided commentary 
and suggestions regarding phrasing, length and sequencing of the various ma- 
terials. Some of the items were derived from standard psychological tests and 
conventional attitude survey instruments, others stemmed from the previous 
research and interests of the investigators, and others were developed anew 
for the purposes of this study. The source, background and description of the 
various items will be discussed in each of the sections dealing with the differ- 
ent topics. 

During March 1974, a pilot study with 60 anglophone and 60 francophone 
respondents was conducted in the Montreal and Toronto areas. Meetings with 
the interviewers and field personnel of the two survey centres led to a final ver- 
sion of the instrument; this was employed in the field and completed by 1849 
respondents during June and July 1974. 

The use of the instrument in the field took approximately 50 to 70 
minutes for each respondent. The interview was preceded by a letter indicating 
the intention to approach the household. Each interviewer had been trained by 
one of the two survey centres, and had been instructed by a field supervisor 
who had met with the investigators. In addition, each interviewer was supplied 
with a set of instructions and was requested to become thoroughly familiar 
with them. 

The introductory letter simply announced that an interviewer would visit in 
a few days, and requested the participation of the potential respondent. The 
letter indicated that the person’s address had been scientifically selected, and 
provided the basic information that the interview would concern the views of 
Canadians toward various groups and people in Canada. A note in French (on 
the English version, and vice versa) indicated that if the recipient preferred, an 
interview in the other language would be available. 

Each interviewer was given a copy of the Interviewer Instructions which 
had been written specifically for the project. The instructions indicated the pur- 
pose of the study, and outlined the intent of each question. Where it was 
deemed necessary (for example, in the use of card sorting or the standard 7- 
point scale) detailed instructions were provided. In addition, standing in- 
structions for all interviewers were contained in the Survey Research Centre /n- 
terviewers Reference Manual in which the selection of and approach to the re- 
spondent, recording of responses, probing and response checking were all 
discussed. 

In all, 165 interviewers were employed in the gathering of the survey data. 
Of those working in Quebec for Centre de Sondage, 56 were female and one 
was male. Of the 108 working in the rest of Canada for the Survey Research 
Centre, 97 were female and 11 were male. In Quebec, 567 interviews were con- 
ducted by the Centre de Sondage, yielding an average interview load of ten per 
interviewer. In the rest of the country the average load was twelve (108 inter- 
viewers did 1282 interviews). Generally the interviewers were well-educated and 
most were experienced: for the Survey Research Centre 61 of the 108 had been 
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previously employed by them, and of the 57 working for the Centre de Sondage 
48 were previous employees. For this study, all interviewers were instructed to 


make up to four ‘call backs” if their first visit to the household found no one 
present. 


Sample Selection 


Our decision was to seek a representative national sample of 2000 re- 
spondents. It was drawn by the Survey Research Centre from a national sam- 
pling frame which included 95% of all Canadians. An overview of the sample 
numbers is provided in Table 2.1. Anticipating a 30% loss, a total of 2844 
households were drawn initially. Of these, 216 were ineligible or dead ad- 
dresses, and of the 2628 effective households, there was a 30% incompletion 
rate: the final number in the sample was 1849, representing a 70% completion 
rate. As we shall see (Chapter 3) those included in the sample do not differ 
from the distributions available in the 1971 census on most of the important 
demographic variables. Thus, this overall sample attrition rate of 30% does not 
constitute a serious problem for the representativeness of the survey data. 
However, there were regional differences in attrition, and in Quebec refusals 
accounted for over 50% of the total number of incomplete interviews (137 of 
270), and in the other areas they constituted from 42% to 50%. Thus some 
element of self-selection is present even though the eventual sample is repre- 
sentative, in demographic terms, of the population base. 

The sample was selected from a national sampling frame developed by 
the two survey centres and consisted of most Census Enumeration Areas in the 
country.* A multi-stage selection was carried out: firstly Enumeration Areas 
were drawn, then households were sampled, and finally individual respondents 
were selected from the households. 

In the first stage, all Enumeration Areas were listed except those located 
in the Yukon, Northwest Territories, extreme northern regions of some prov- 
inces, in unorganized territory, or those that were public or private institutions, 
or Indian Reservations. A total of 347 Enumeration Areas were selected, and 
were designated as Primary Stage Units (PSU). 

In the second stage, 2844 households were selected from the 5.7 million 
households in the frame. These were designated as Secondary Stage Units 
(SSU). And in the final stage, 2628 persons were chosen (Final Stage Units or 
FSU). Each eligible person in a household was listed, and the interviewer se- 
lected one at random. An eligible person was any one in the household who 
was aged 16 years or more and was competent in the English or French 
language. é 

To help in the selection of the primary and secondary stage units, a strati- 
fication procedure was employed. First, the country was divided into three 


* A technical report on the sample design is available from the authors upon request. 
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modules: Ontario, Quebec and the remainder of Canada. Following this regional 
stratification, a further classification was made by the degree of urbanization. 
All metropolitan communities and those whose 1971 census populations were 
over 100,000 persons were automatically included in the primary stage units; 
there were 25 of these. In addition, the two largest metropolitan communities 
(Toronto and Montreal) were further stratified into geographical districts. 

Another procedure which was employed in addition to stratification was 
that of clustering. The intention of this procedure is to limit the number of 
sampling points in order to reduce costs and simplify the logistics of the sur- 
vey. In the present sample, clusters of both primary and secondary stage units 
were employed. 

Finally within each stage, and after stratification and clustering took place, 
selections were made on a random basis. For example, in the case of individu- 
als, a table of random numbers was employed by the interviewer to select a re- 
spondent from the listing of eligible members of the household. 


Interviewer Ratings of Respondents 


After the interview was completed, the interviewer provided some ratings 
of the respondent's behaviour. From these ratings it is possible to conclude 
that the data gathering took place in an atmosphere characterized by good rap- 
port, good communication and relative quiet. 

In 84.3% of the interviews, the respondents’ attitudes were rated as ‘'fa- 
vourable” (‘‘not favourable” in 2.8% and 12.9% ‘‘indifferent’’), and in only 
9.8% was a respondent's interest rated as ‘‘indifferent’’ (50.2% as ‘“‘interested”’ 
and 40.0% as ‘‘very interested’’). Furthermore, the interviewers assessed the 
truthfulness of the respondents as high (92.2% were rated as ‘‘truthful,”” with 
only 5.8% as ‘evasive’ and 0.3% as ‘‘untruthful’’). 

With respect to communication 85.9% were rated as understanding the 
language ‘‘very well” (with 11.2% ‘“‘somewhat’’ and 2.9% as ‘‘not well’). Con- 
sidering that an adequate facility in English or French was a sample selection 
criterion, this distribution must be viewed within that context; that is even 
those rated ‘‘not well’’ must have had adequate facility for initial sample listing. 
Finally, in 72.6% of the interviews, no disturbances were reported. In the 
26.5% of cases, where disturbances were reported, they could range from 
minor intrusions (such as a telephone call) to larger household crises; however, 
no information on the severity of the disturbance is available. 

In summary, the interviews appear to have been conducted under satis- 
factory conditions. Although clearly not the standard conditions available in 
laboratory settings, they are acceptable as household conditions for survey 
work. 
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Independent Variables 


A number of questions were asked in the survey to provide background 
information on each respondent. This information was used, singly and in com- 
bination, to construct the independent variables according to which the total 
sample was broken down, namely: (1) geographic location, (2) ethnicity, (3) so- 
cioeconomic status, (4) political party preference, (5) age and (6) sex. The first 
three variables had multiple indicators. A detailed definition of each of these 
variables follows. 

Geographic region. This variable identified the geographic location of the 
interview. A common division of Canada into five regions was employed. 

(1) Atlantic provinces: Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 

and New Brunswick (NV = 176) 

(2) Quebec (NV = 488) 

(3) Ontario (V = 695) 

(4) Prairies: Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta (VV = 291) 

(5) British Columbia (V = 199) 

Metropolitan area. \t was considered of special interest to compare the 
views of respondents from the five largest metropolitan areas in Canada. Ac- 
cordingly, a second geographic analysis included only those respondents who 
lived in one of these areas. The definition and boundaries of the census met- 
ropolitan areas were identical to those used in the 1971 census. A census met- 
ropolitan area is the main labour market of a continuously built-up area with a 
population of at least 100,000 (Census publication 92-701, Vol. |, Part 1, p. 11). 
The five metropolitan areas examined were: 

(1) Montreal (V = 220) 

(2) Toronto (NV = 216) 

(3) Winnipeg (NV = 54) 

(4) Edmonton-Calgary (NV = 70) 

(5) Vancouver (VV = 106) 

Degree of urbanization. \n addition to specifying the geographic location of 
respondents’ residences, the degree of urbanization of their home community 
was also coded. Statistics from the 1971 census were used for this purpose. 
Each community was categorized into one of four levels of urbanization: 

(1) rural: communities with populations of less than 1,000. 

(2) towns and villages: communities with populations of 1,000 to 9,999. 

(3) small cities: population between 10,000 and 100,000. 

(4) metropolitan areas: population greater than 100,000. 

Due to differences in degree of urbanization in various regions of the 
country, this category system could not be employed consistently across the 
country. Hence, the following exceptions were made. In the Atlantic provinces, 
only three levels of urbanization were coded. Towns and villages were com- 
bined with small cities. It was also the case that, for some locations in Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland the precise degree of urbanization could not 
be determined, in which case the community was classified as rural. Since On- 
tario and Quebec contain several large cities in addition to the two largest cities 
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in Canada, Montreal and Toronto were kept apart from the other large cities. 
Consequently five categories were coded in these two provinces. 

Ethnicity. The definition of ethnicity is not a simple matter. One way to 
proceed might have been to follow the conventions used in the census and 
simply categorize respondents according to paternal country of origin. A num- 
ber of other possibilities existed, however. One could rely on the individual's 
self identity, or one could take note of his or her mother tongue. To rely on only 
one feature would make sense if the various defining features of ethnicity coin- 
cided. Preliminary cross-tabulation showed that such was not the case. It was 
not uncommon to find such inconsistencies as exemplified by respondents who 
described their national origin as French, whose mother tongue was English and 
who identified themselves as Canadian. Assignment to an ethnic category in 
such cases would be difficult. A decision was made to construct four ethnicity 
categories, i.e., Angloceltic, French, anglophone “other ethnic, and fran- 
cophone ‘‘other ethnic,” by using as much relevant information as was avail- 
able. Five criteria guided the definition: (1) the categories should be conceptually 
clear and simple, (2) the categories should be as “pure” as possible, (3) the 
definition should be easily communicable, (4) the definition should be as inclu- 
sive as possible, and (5) the categories should be mutually exclusive. That is, it 
was desirable to categorize as many respondents as possible in order to retain 
the representativeness of the sample and to preserve a large number for further 
breakdowns. It should be clear that criteria 1 to 3 were opposed to criterion 4. 
The resulting definition was a compromise. 

The definition took into account five pieces of information; namely, (1) fa- 
ther’s national origin (2) mother’s birthplace (3) ethnic identity (4) mother tongue 
(5) language of interview. Specifically, the four ethnicity categories were defined 
as follows: 

(1) Angloceltic: a respondent whose father’s ancestry is British, Irish, or 

unknown, AND whose mother was born in Canada, or the British Isles/ 

Ireland, AND who considers him- or herself an English-, lrish-, Scottish 

Canadian, or Canadian, or English, Irish, or Scottish, AND whose mother 

tongue AND language of interview is English (V = 691). 

(2) French Canadian: a respondent whose father's ancestry is French or 

unknown, AND whose mother was born in Canada or France, AND who 

considers him- or herself to be Canadian, French Canadian, or Quebecois, . 

AND whose mother tongue AND language of interview is French (V= 

349). 

(3) anglophone “other ethnic’: a respondent whose father’s ancestry Is 

other than British/Irish or French, AND whose language of interview is En- 

glish (WV = 520). 

(4) francophone “other ethnic”: a respondent whose father’s ancestry Is 

other than British/Irish or French, AND whose language of interview is 

French (NV = 34). 

It should be clear from these definitions that Angloceltic and French Cana- 
dian are relatively ‘‘pure’’ categories, while the ‘‘other ethnic’ groups are more 
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inclusive. With this definition, 1593 of the 1849 respondents could be catego- 
rized. The remaining 256 respondents were excluded from analyses involving 
ethnicity. 

The ethnicity variable is strongly associated with such variables as geo- 
graphic region and religious affiliation. The great majority of Quebec residents 
are French Canadians. Yet there are also French Canadians outside of Quebec. 
In order to examine the relative importance of region and ethnicity, respondents 
were categorized according to two variables simultaneously in many analyses 
reported later in this volume. These variables were geographic region (Quebec/ 
other) and language of interview (English/French). Language of interview, in- 
stead of the more precise ethnicity classification, was used in order to retain as 
many respondents as possible for this analysis. The small number of fran- 
cophone respondents outside of Quebec would have made the analysis by eth- 
nicity problematic. 

The strategy for separating the contribution of geographic region and eth- 
nicity involved the following reasoning. If francophone respondents from 
Quebec have attitudes similar to anglophone Quebeckers, but different from 
francophone respondents from outside Quebec, the geographic variable would 
be the important determinant of attitudes. If, on the other hand, francophone 
respondents were alike whether they lived in or outside Quebec, and the same 
held true for anglophones, ethnicity would be the important variable. 

French Canadians are also predominantly Roman Catholic. In order to ex- 
amine whether attitude differences between French Canadians and others could 
be explained in terms of religion, the respondents’ religious affiliation was ex- 
amined in the context of ethnicity. 

Religious affiliation. Respondents were categorized into one of five cate- 
gories according to their answer to Question 37 in the survey instrument. These 
categories were: 

(1) no religion: respondents who gave their religion as ‘‘agnostic,”” ““athe- 

ist,”’ or ‘no religious preference.’ (V= 116) 

(2) Anglican: respondents who gave their religion as “Anglican.” (V = 203) 

(3) United Church: respondents who gave their religion as ‘United 

Church.”’ (NV = 242) 

(4) anglophone Roman Catholic: respondents who gave the interview in 

English and described themselves as ‘‘Roman Catholic.’’ (AV = 390) 

(5) francophone Roman Catholic: respondents who gave the interview in 

French and described themselves as ‘‘Roman Catholic.’ (V = 426) 

Respondents who gave any other response (/V =423) were omitted from 
this analysis. The general strategy for the analysis by religion was as follows. If 
Roman Catholics are alike in their attitude, whether they are anglophone. or 
francophone, and different from members of the other major religious denomi- 
nations, one could argue that religion and not ethnicity is the effective source 
of attitudes. If on the other hand, anglophone Roman Catholics are similar in 
their attitudes to anglophones of other denominations, but different from fran- 
cophone Roman Catholics, ethnicity and not religion would be the important 
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determinant of attitudes. 

Generational status. Another aspect of ethnicity is recency of immigration. 
Respondents were grouped into three categories. 

(1) immigrant: respondents who were born outside of Canada. 

(2) second generation: respondents who were born in Canada, but whose 

father was born outside of Canada. 

(3) third and higher generation: respondents who were born in Canada 

and whose fathers were also born in Canada. 

A cross-tabulation between generational status and ethnicity showed a 
strong association between these two variables. Virtually all French Canadians, 
i.e., 97%, were third generation or higher. In other words, there were practically 
no recent immigrants among French Canadians. Since, in addition, the total 
number of francophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ respondents was too small to be further 
subdivided, only anglophone respondents were used for the generational anal- 
ysis. It was important however, to distinguish between immigrants from the 
British Isles and those from ‘other ethnic’ origin. Consequently the analysis of 
generational status always involved a two-way breakdown with ethnicity (An- 
gloceltic versus anglophone “other ethnic’). 

Ancestral country of origin for selected ethnic groups. The category of 
“other ethnic’ in the basic ethnicity classification obviously contains an eth- 
nically heterogenous lot. The only common feature Is ethnic origin other than 
Angloceltic or French. In order to examine possible differences among mem- 
bers of various ‘‘other ethnic’’ groups, respondents were categorized according 
to paternal country of origin. Eight categories were created, representing the 
seven ethnic groups most represented in the sample and an eighth category for 
all ‘other ethnic’’ respondents not among the seven most numerous groups. 
The categories were: 

(1) Dutch (V = 44) 

(2) German (NV = 106) 

(3) Italian (V = 51) 

(4) Polish (V = 42) 

(5) Russian (NV = 44) 

(6) Scandinavian (V = 46) 

(7) Ukrainian (V = 31) 

(8) others (V = 176) 

The number of respondents in some of these categories is quite small, 
raising the possibility that analyses based on this categorization may not be re- 
liable. However, the following points should be noted. Insofar as the sampling 
procedure was systematic, respondents chosen from each of these groups 
should be representative of the particular ethnic groups in Canada. In addition, 
tests of statistical significance are employed in the evaluation of the results, in 
order to distinguish between sampling error and real differences. Despite the 
relatively small numbers involved, it is still possible to draw reliable conclusions 


from this classification. 
Occupational status of head of household. Respondents were asked what 
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kind of work the head of household normally did, and the kind of organization, 
business, or industry he or she worked for. This information was coded into a 
job classification according to the Occupational Classification Manual, Census 
of Canada, 1971. The resulting job list was then converted into the socio- 
economic status scale developed by Blishen (1976) based on the 1971 Census. 
Each job category is assigned a number ranging from the seventies (indicating 
high status) to the twenties (indicating low status). This so-called Blishen index 
is objective in the sense that it is based on the educational attainments of job 
occupants and their typical earnings as revealed in the census. For the cor- 
relational analyses to be reported later, the Blishen index was used in its con- 
tinuous form. For most analyses, however, it was categorized into six groups. 

(1) under 30.0000 (WV = 480) 

(2) 30.0000—39.9999 (WV = 318) 

(3) 40.0000—49.9999 (WV = 354) 

(4) 50.0000—59.9999 (NV = 221) 

(5) 60.0000—69.9999 (NV = 253) 

(6) 70.0000—79.9999 (NV = 84) 

For 138 respondents the information for head of household’s work was 
insufficient to be coded. They were omitted from the analyses involving oc- 
cupational status. 

Income of head of household. Respondents were asked to indicate the 
total income for the past year for the head of household, by naming one of 15 
income ranges provided on a card. The 15 ranges were grouped into five 
categories. 

(1) under $4,000 (WV = 302) 

(2) $4,000—$7,999 (WV = 411) 

(3) $8,000—$13,999 (WV = 621) 

(4) $14,000—$19,999 (WV = 234) 

(5) $20,000 or more (NV = 110) 

Information for 171 respondents was not available. Consequently they had 
to be excluded from analyses involving income of head of household. 

Educational level of respondent. Respondents were asked to indicate the 
highest level of education attained, by choosing one of seven response catego- 
ries. The last two categories were combined. 

(1) some primary school, but no completion (V = 183) 

(2) primary school, with graduation (NV = 258) 

(3) some high school, no graduation (WV = 541) 

(4) high school, with graduation (NV = 347) 

(5) technical training beyond high school (NV = 193) 

(6) some college, university or more (NV = 310) 

Seventeen respondents failed to answer this question and therefore had 
to be eliminated. . 

Political party preference. Respondents were asked to indicate the political 
party which they generally support in federal elections. It should be noted that 
most interviews were completed just prior to the 1974 federal election. In addi- 
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tion to choices of the four federal political parties, answers such as ‘‘ab- 
stention, “no particular party’’ or some other party were also recorded. In the 
present analyses, only supporters of one of the four major parties were includ- 
ed. A cross-tabulation of language of interview with party support revealed a 
strong association between these two variables. Francophone respondents 
were strongly over-represented among Liberal supporters. Consequently, anal- 
yses of political party preference were completed separately within the anglo- 
phone and the francophone sample. Only 1148 of the 1849 respondents pro- 
vided a choice of one of the four major parties. The other 701 respondents 
were omitted from this analysis. The first number following each party indi- 
cates the number of anglophone supporters; the second number refers to 
francophones. 

(1) Liberal (V = 430, 193) 

(2) New Democratic Party (V = 152,19) 

(3) Progressive Conservative (NV = 296,22) 

(4) Social Credit (V = 12,25) 

Age and sex of respondent. \nformation on age and sex was obtained by 
the interviewer in the process of enumerating all the members of 2 particular 
household. Age in years was coded into one of six categories. 

(1) teens: 16-19 (WV = 204) 

(2) twenties: 20-29 (V = 429) 

(3) thirties: 30-39 (NV = 327) 

(4) forties: 40-49 (NV = 314) 

(5) fifties: 50-59 (VV = 267) 

(6) sixty and over (V = 291) 


Data Analysis 


Statistical tests of significance. Extensive use of tests of statistical signifi- 
cance was made in the analyses of the data. The purpose of such tests is to 
decide whether a given empirical outcome could have resulted from chance, or 
whether it reflects a reliable result. By applying a test of significance we obtain 
the probability that a given outcome was due to chance or random variation. 
The lower this probability, the higher the significance of the test and the more 
certain we can be that the results are stable and would appear again if we drew 
a different sample. Probability levels are indicated by asterisks in the tabular 
material which follows. One asterisk means that a chance outcome could only 
happen five times in a hundred (p < .05); two asterisks once in a hundred 
(> < .01); and three asterisks once in a thousand (p < 001). 

Statistical tests were used for two major purposes. First, they were ap- 
plied to determine whether differences between various categories of re- 
spondents were of sufficient magnitude to be significant and reliable. Analyses 
of variance and t-tests were applied for this purpose. Any statistics textbook 
will provide the detailed descriptions of these tests. A computer based system 
of social science data analyses, DATA-TEXT (Armor & Couch, 1972) was used 


for most analyses. 
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Second, statistical tests were applied to determine how strongly two or 
more variables were associated or related to each other and whether such re- 


lationships. were significant. Correlation coefficients (Pearson r), chi-square 
tests and multiple stepwise regression analysis were employed. For more spe- 


cialized purposes, such as determining the structure of a domain of items, fac- 
tor analysis and multidimensional scaling procedures (Romney, Shepherd & 
Nerlove, 1972) were used. 

Weighting. Weighting procedures were routinely applied for all analyses. 
Household weights were used for those analyses involving households as units 
(i.e., when respondents were categorized according to the socioeconomic sta- 
tus of the head of household). Person weights were employed when individual 
respondents were the unit of analysis. The household weight was equal to the 
inverse of the probability of including a given household in the sample. The per- 
son weight was equal to the household weight times the number of eligible re- 
spondents in the household. One disadvantage of using weights as defined in 
this manner, is that analyses of frequencies reveal population estimates and not 
sample characteristics. It becomes therefore misleading to apply tests of sig- 
nificance for frequency data, such as chi-square tests. In order to overcome 
this disadvantage, the weighting factors were further transformed by dividing 
the weight for each respondent by the average weight for all respondents. As a 
result of this transformation the average weight became 1.0 and frequency 
counts yielded sample characteristics and not population estimates. 

Missing observations. |\t was necessary to treat several response out- 
comes as missing observations. A respondent's inability or refusal to answer a 
particular question was coded as a missing observation. Also treated as miss- 
ing were items that were inappropriate for particular respondents. For example, 
one question (“have you heard about the policy?’’) was inappropriate for re- 
spondents who had answered the prior question in the affirmative (‘Do you 
know about the federal government's policy of multiculturalism?’’). In a few in- 
stances, miscellaneous responses were treated as missing data. For example, in 
questions which dealt with ethnic identity, a few respondents did not fit any of 
the eight categories provided. This would apply to someone, e.g., who consid- 
ers himself or herself a Newfoundlander, but not a Canadian. The DATA-TEXT 
system used in the data analysis treated missing observations routinely in all 
Statistical analyses. 
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3 Demographic and 
Psychological Profile 
of National Sample 


This chapter is divided into three sections. The first is concerned with the 
basic demographic, economic and socio-cultural characteristics of the re- 
spondents, and their relationship to the 1971 Census distributions. In the sec- 
ond section a number of inter-relationships among these demographic charac- 
teristics is presented. In the third section some of the psychological 
characteristics of the sample are outlined. 


Demographic Characteristics 


In outlining the nature of the sample, not all the available data are employ- 
ed. Only those variables are reported which are required to define the sample in 
broad terms, or which are usually implicated in the study of attitudes. These 
variables are those of geographic region, ethnicity, socioeconomic status, polit- 
ical preference, age and sex. 

It should be noted that although a total of 1849 respondents were inter- 
viewed, the number of responses to many questions fell short of that total. The 
reasons for this included inability to answer, non-applicability of the question, 
and in some cases, refusal to answer. 

In the tables which follow and in the analyses in subsequent chapters, the 
data which are presented are weighted either by an individual or a household 
weight. The weight employed is the inverse of the probability of the unit being 
represented in the sample. For most of the data (i.e., those pertaining to the in- 
dividual respondents) the individual weight is employed; however, for some of 
the data the household weight has been used where that is more appropriate 
(e.g., in the distribution of the household heads’ occupational status). 

Geographic characteristics. The distribution of our sample by province of 
residence is provided in Table 3.1, along with comparative data from the 1971 
Census. Anticipating our later data analysis by region, these distributions are 
aggregated from province to region in the table. These two distributions are 
similar; the largest deviations are a 1.6% under-sampling in Quebec and a 
1.8% over-sampling in Ontario. 

Ethnic characteristics. Distribution of our sample by father’s ancestral 
country of origin is provided in Table 3.2, along with comparative data from the 
1971 Census. Since our interest lies primarily with ‘majority attitudes,’ these 
data are presented first; details of origin in the “other ethnic” category are then 


provided at the bottom of the table. i 
These distributions are somewhat different; those of French origin appear 
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Table 3.1 


Province and Region of Residence 


Province Survey 1971 Census@ 
REGION N Actual % Weighted % % 
Newfoundland 26 | 2 Ode 2.4 
Prince Edward Island 10 0.5 0.7 0.5 
Nova Scotia 62 3.4 3.5 Soll 
New Brunswick 50 2 Al BP 3.0 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES 148 8.0 9.5 9.6 
QUEBEC 567 30.7 26.4 28.0 
ONTARIO 649 35.1 37.6 35.8 
Manitoba 98 5.3 AD 46 
Saskatchewan 80 4.3 4.2 4.3 
Alberta 139 8) eS 7.6 
PRAIRIES Sh led Ws 15.7 16.5 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 168 9.1 10.8 10.1 
CANADA TOTAL 1849 100 % 100 % 100 % 


“Comparative data from 1971 Census (492-762) have been re-calculated to exclude Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. 
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Table 3.2 


Father's Ancestral Country of Origin 


Survey 1971 Census? 
Country NV Actual % Weighted % % 
Britain 690 41.8 43.4 44.6 
France 418 Tase 7a 28.7 
Other 544 32.9 33.4 26.7 
Don't know and no answers 197 
Total 1849 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Further Breakdown of ‘‘Other’’ Ancestral Countries of Origin 


Other European 2S AS) 
Germany 103 6.2 5.9 6.1 
Italy 48 209 2.8 3.4 
Jewish? 15 8 9 1.4 
Netherlands 42 2.5 2.4 2.0 
Poland 41 3) De eS 
Russia 45 | Zan bo 
Scandinavia 46 2.8 2.6 1.8 
Ukraine 34 2.0 ser! Le, 
Other 19 4.8 3.9 
‘Other Asian 3 
China 8 6 6 6 
Japan 1 a d yi 
Other 22 3 ail 6 
Other | 2.4 
Indian / Eskimo 16 1.0 f) 1.4 
Other and unknown 59 3.6 1.0 


4 Census data from # 92-723. ’ 
b Jewish data derived from the question on religious denomination, rather than the question on father’s ancestral coun- 


try of origin. 
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to be under-represented, while those of ‘‘other ethnic’ origins are over-repre- 
sented. However, the large numbers of non-responses may account for the 
bulk of this difference. The largest portion of those responding ‘‘don't know” 
(112 of 197) were residing in the Province of Quebec and took the interview in 
French; this represents a 22.8% (112 of 491 francophone Quebec respondents) 
non-response. Another 12 francophone respondents (of a total of 28) residing 
outside of Quebec similarly responded ‘‘don‘t know.’’ A reasonable assumption 
is that most of these 124 respondents were of French ancestral origin; with this 
assumption, the percentage increases to a point very close to the 1971 Census 
proportion. 

There also appears to be a discrepancy between sample and population in 
the percentage of persons of Russian and Ukrainian origin. Those of Russian 
origin seem over-represented and those of Ukrainian origin under-represented. 
This discrepancy may in fact represent sampling error. However, there are 
several alternative explanations. National boundaries have shifted repeatedly in 
Eastern Europe over the past 100 years. The question of ethnic origin may not 
be unambiguous for persons deriving their origin from those parts of the world. 
It is also possible that an ethnic identity among immigrants that conforms to 
the census classification may not develop until after arrival in Canada, or may 
shift over time. Given the fluidity of national boundaries in Eastern Europe, eth- 
nic origins of respondents from that part of the world may be less precise than 
from other parts. 

Turning to our subjective index of ethnic identity, the distribution of re- 
sponses is displayed in Table 3.3. Respondents were supplied with eight re- 
sponse alternatives to the question ‘‘How do you usually think of yourself?” 

From earlier questions, the interviewer knew the respondent's ancestral 
country of origin on both the father’s and mother’s side. This information was 
inserted by the interviewer in four of the response alternatives. In two of them, 
the parental ethnic background was inserted prior to the word ‘’-Canadian,”’ so 
that the respondent heard a “hyphenated” or ‘‘other ethnic’’ response alterna- 
tive (e.g., ‘“Greek-Canadian’’); and in the other two, the parental ethnic back- 
ground was supplied alone, so that the respondent heard another “national” re- 
sponse alternative (e.g., ‘‘Greek’’). The other four response alternatives were: 
“Canadian,” ‘English Canadian,’ ‘‘French Canadian,’ and ‘‘Québecois’’ (read 
out in Quebec only). 

It is clear that there has been a differential drift in “subjective” classi- 
fication in Table 3.3 from the ‘‘objective’’ classification in Table 3.2. Of the 
23.1% ‘‘France”’ in Table 3.2, there remain a full 21.3% “‘French Canadian” or 
“Québecois”’ in Table 3.3; of the 33.4% “other” in Table 3.2, there remain only 
15.6% “other ethnic” or ‘‘nationality”’ in Table 3.3; and of the 43.4% ‘“‘Britain”’ 
in Table 3.2, there is a minimal 4% ‘English Canadian” response in Table 3.3. It 
appears that the French-origin population has retained its ethnic status while 
the Angloceltic and other-origin populations have largely shifted to a gener- 
alized ‘‘Canadian’’ ethnic status. This interpretation is confirmed by the cross- 
tabulation in Table 3.4. Of those who are of British origin, only 5.4% identify as 
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“English Canadian”; the bulk—80.5 % —shift to a ‘Canadian’ identity, 3.3% toa 
French identity, and 12.8% shift to another identity. On the other hand, of 
those who are of French origin, 66.1% retain a French identity, while 26.3% 
shift to “Canadian.” And in between, of those who are of an ‘‘other” origin 
59.2% shift to ‘“Canadian,”’ while only 33.3% retain an ‘‘other ethnic’ iden 
The meaning of these results on the ‘‘subjective’’ classification are important. 
Despite a number of realities of North American life in general, and Canadian 
life in particular, which make it a challenge for non-English speaking groups to 
keep their language and culture, French Canadians have largely retained their 
cultural and linguistic identity. In the face of this challenge, then, French Canada 
has not only survived, but has developed into a well-defined ethnolinguistic 
group with a strong subjective identity. 


Table 3.3 


Ethnic Identification of Respondents 


Survey 

Response MN Actual % Weighted % | 
Canadian 1046 Bi 59.0 
English-Canadian 73 4.0 4.0 
French-Canadian 289 ee) 14.2 
Québecois 140 ded 14 
“Other ethnic’ 242 11.6 T2eT 
Nationality 60 3.3 2.9 
Missing 29 

Total 1849 100 % 100 % 


The survey instrument was taken into the field by Centre de Sondage 
within the Province of Quebec, and by the Survey Research Centre in all other 
provinces. But no matter where the interview took place, a respondent was en- 
titled to take the interview in either English or French. Thus the language of in- 
terview becomes another variable which may be indicative of the respondent's 
ethnicity. In the overall sample 1330 (71.9%) took the interview in English, and 
519 (28.1%) took it in French. ; 

The distribution of our sample on mother tongue is provided in Table 3.5, 
along with comparative data from the 1971 Census. Once again, our interest 
has focused on English and French; details of the ‘‘other’’ category are not pro- 
vided in this report. These distributions are very similar, the only deviation being 
a 3% shortfall in the ‘‘English’’ category and a 3% excess in the ‘other’ cate- 
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Table 3.4 


Distribution of Sample on Ethnic Identity and Father's 
Ancestral Country 


N=1623 


Father's ancestral country 


Ethnic Britain France Other 

identity Actual % Weighted % Actual % Weighted % Actual % Weighted % 
Canadian 1902 80.5 2519 26.3 60.5 59.2 
English-Canadian 6.0 5.4 Lia 255 ge oi2 
French-Canadian Dae 2.4 Gon206 1 sili 43 Or 6 Gal 3.8 J 
Québecois 1.2 9 2200 2253 0.8 0.9 
“Other ethnic” 8.8 8.4 209 3a] 25R4 S18 28) te33e3 
Nationality . 2.6 2.4 2.0 20 6.4 Oe 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100 % 100 % 100 % 


gory. It is interesting to note that the proportion taking the interview in French 
(28.1%) is within a single percentage point of those respondents who report 
their mother tongue to be French (27.4%). This latter finding further supports 
the contention that French Canadians have retained a well-defined eth- 
nolinguistic identity. It also makes clear how important language is as a symbol 
of that identity. 


The numbers of respondents who were classified in each of the four eth- 
nicity categories (described in Chapter 2) were 661 Angloceltic Canadians 
(41.2%), 398 French Canadians (24.8%), 503 anglophone ‘‘other ethnic” 
(31.4%) and 41 francophone ‘‘other ethnic’ (2.6%). When these percentages 
are compared to those in Table 3.2 (father’s ancestral country of origin), a good 
approximation is apparent. However, by employing the multiple criteria, a more 
discriminating allocation of respondents has been possible, one which enhances 
the clarity of the statistical analyses to be undertaken in later chapters. 

Socioeconomic status characteristics. Three variables have been employed 
to assess the socioeconomic status of respondents: head of household's oc- 
cupation (Blishen Index), head of household’s income, and respondents 
education. 

In Table 3.6, the sample distribution on occupational status is provided. 
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Table 3.5 


Mother Tongue of Respondents 


Mother Survey 1971 Census? 
tongue Nv Actual % Weighted % % 
English 993 54.0 56.9 60.1 
French 555 30.2 27.4 26.9 
Other 291 15.8 ay! 13.0 
Missing 10 

Total 1849 100 % 100 % 100 % 


4 Census data from # 92-725. 


Table 3.6 


Occupational Status of the Head of Household 


Survey 

Category N Actual % Weighted % 
under 30.0000 493 28.7 28.1 
30.0000—39.9999 314 18.3 18.6 
40.0000—49.9999 362 Dal rAUy] 
50.0000—59.9999 215 12,5 12.9 
60.0000—69.9999 25 14.6 14.8 
70.0000—79.9999 82 4.8 4.9 
Missing 132 

Total 1849 100 % 100.00 % 


® Blishen Index 

The sample distribution by mean income of the head of household is indi- 
cated in Table 3.7. There is an apparent discrepancy between the survey data 
and those from the 1971 Census. However, income increases based upon data 
from Revenue Canada totaled 25.5% between tax years 1970 and 1973. If the 
Census mean is augmented by this amount ($7041 + 25.5%) the expected 
mean income for 1973 is $8836, a figure which falls within the limits ($8000 to 
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Table 3.7 


Income of Head of Household 


Survey 1971 Census? 

Level in $ Nv Actual % Weighted % % 
under 4000 285 17.0 18.0 3 1.0 
4000-7999 414 24.8 24.5 oot 
8000—13,999 628 37.6 37.0 25.5 
14,000—19,999 228 13.6 53.9 5.0 
20,000 and over Wi 7.0 6.5 2.8 
Don’t know 69 

Missing 108 

Total 1849 100 % 100 % 100 % 
Mean income $8000 to $8999 $7041 


@ Census data are from #92-749 and # 93-749. 


Table 3.8 


Educational Attainment of Respondents 


Survey 

Educational level N Actual % Weighted % 
Primary (no graduation) 207 11.3 10.0 
Primary (graduation) 278 15.2 14.1 
High school (no graduation) 499 Da es 29.5 
High school (graduation) Gol 18.1 18.9 
Technical training 191 10.4 10.5 
University (no graduation) 181 9.9 9.5 
University (graduation) 144 7.9 7.4 
Missing 17 

Total 1849 100 % 100 % 
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$8999) yielded by the survey. We may conclude that our sample household 
head’s income approximates the national mean. 

In Table 3.8, the distribution of respondents’ educational level is indicated. 
Since the categories used in this survey question were not the same as in the 
1971 Census, comparative data cannot be provided. 

Political party preference. With respect to voting preference, respondents 
indicated their general support as displayed in Table 3.9. Note that this question 
was posed during the final weeks of a federal election campaign; for compara- 
tive purposes, we are including data on the final distribution on the July 8th, 
1974 voting. The large number of responses not assigned to a particular party 
makes it difficult to compare directly. Nevertheless, there is a fairly obvious 
shortfall in Progressive Conservative and Social Credit voters in the survey. 
However, in the case of Liberal and New Democratic parties there is a good 
approximation. 


Table 3.9 


Political Party Preference of Respondents 


Survey Election? 
Party NV Actual % Weighted % % 
Liberals 644 42.6 41.6 43.2 
PC 308 20.4 21:2 35.5 
NOP 170 tly 11.4 15.4 
Social Credit 43 2.8 235 on 
Abstention 43 2.8 2.8 
No particular party 294 19.4 19.9 
Other or no party 10 0.7 07 0.9 
Refuse to answer 198 
Inappropriate 134 
Total 1849 100 % 100 % 100 % 


@ Election data from Table 2 of the Preliminary Report of the Chief Electoral Officer. 


Age distribution. The age distribution of the sample is presented in Table 
3.10, along with comparative data from the 1971 Census. In general the sample 
closely approximates the census distribution. Only in two age groups (50-59 
and 60 and over) are the percentages discrepant by a percentage point or more. 
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Table 3.10 


Age of Respondent 


Survey 1971 Census? 

Age group N Actual % Weighted % % 
16-19 143 7.8 Lilad les 
20-29 424 UB 23.4 23.6 
30-39 367 20.0 8 17.4 
40-49 293 16.0 ial 17.0 
50=59 266 14.5 14.6 13.6 

60 and over 339 1825 v5.9 Whe 
missing ti 

Total 1849 100 % 100 % 100 % 


* Comparative data from 1971 Census ( # 92-715) have been re-calculated to include only those 16 years of age and 
above. 


Sex distribution. The sex distribution of our sample is provided in Table 
3.11 along with comparative data from the 1971 Census. There is a difference 
of 3.3%, with the survey including females more often than in the general pop- 
ulation. However, to anticipate later findings, there is a virtual absence in sex 
differences on most of the attitude dimensions; thus this deviation from the 
national sex distribution is of little consequence. 


Table 3.11 


Sex of Respondent 


Survey 1971 Census? 
Sex N Actual % Weighted % % 
Male 826 44.7 46.2 49.5 
Female 1023 HSr3 53.8 50.5 
Total 1849 100 % 100 % 100 % 


* Comparative data from 1971 Census ( # 92-757) have been re-calculated to include only those 16 years of age and 
above. 
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Other demographic variables. A number of other variables were examined 
in the survey which do not bear directly on the data analysis presented in the 
following chapters. However they do help to define the sample and so are in- 
cluded here. 

First, the distribution by marital status is provided in Table 3.12, along 
with comparative data from the 1971 Census. There is a deviation in the sam- 
ple of around 4.0%; single respondents are under-represented while married 
respondents are over-represented. 


Table 3.12 


Marital Status of Respondent 


Marital Survey 1971 Census* 
status NM Actual % Weighted % % 
Single Su [BS 24.4 28.25 
Married (& separated) 1300 70.3 70.3 04.38 
Widowed 136 7.4 4.8 6.22 
Divorced ~ 2) Lah 0.6 Pils 
Total 1849 100 % 100 % 100 % 


@ Comparative data from 1971 Census (# 92-717) have been re-calculated to include only those 16 years of age and 
above. 


The distribution of our sample by citizenship is provided in Table S513 
along with comparative data from the 1971 Census. It is clear that the sample 
and census distributions are not different. A further question was posed re- 
garding immigration status: of the 6.0% who were not citizens 87.5% claimed 
to be landed immigrants. Overall, the sample included less than one percent 
who were neither citizens nor landed immigrants. 

The distribution of our sample by religious denomination is provided in 
Table 3.14 along with comparative data from the 1971 Census. These two dis- 
tributions are very similar, with most denominations falling within two per- 
centage points of each other. 

Summary of demographic characteristics of the sample. For most of the 
demographic variables on which comparisons may be made, the survey sample 
closely approximated the national population. Although a small sex and marital 
status deviation has been noted, the major variables of region, ethnicity and so- 
cioeconomic status (which often appear important in studies of social attitudes) 
displayed a notable similarity to the national distribution. We may conclude, 
then, that the sample is appropriate for the purposes of the study, and that 
some confidence can be placed in the attitudinal data drawn from it. 
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Table 3.13 


Citizenship of Respondent 


Survey 
Citizenship N Actual % Weighted % 
Canadian 1730 94.0 93.8 
Non-Canadian Le Bs 6.0 6.2 
Missing 8 
Total 1849 100 % 100 % 


® Census data from # 92-728. 


Table 3.14 


Religious Denomination of Respondent 


1971 Census? 
% 


93.8 
6.2 


100 % 


1971 Census? 


Religious Survey 
denomination N Actual % Weighted 
Roman Catholic 839 50.1 48.8 
United Church 285 17.0 1735 
Anglican 196 ales 12.1 
Presbyterian 86 aia 5.1 
Baptist 70 42 47 
Lutheran 55 Aye 3.3 
Other 103 6.1 6.3 
Agnostic / Atheist 42 205 243 
Missing 173 

Total 1849 100 % 100 % 


100 % 


* Census data from # 92-724. 
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Interrelationships Among Characteristics 


In this section, our interest is directed toward the various relationships 
which were obtained among the demographic characteristics of the sample. Of 
course not all relationships are of equal interest, and so a selection will be made 
based upon two criteria. The first is the interest in some of the relationships 
which stems from previous work in Canada (for example, between ethnicity and 
occupational status, from the work of Porter, 1965). The second is the require- 
ments for data analyses in Chapters 4 to 6. For some of the analyses, back- 
ground variables are highly related, such as region and ethnicity. To understand 
how they may be related to attitudes it is important here to consider their co- 
variation. And for most of the analyses a few background variables emerge as 
especially important contributors to the patterning of attitudes. In anticipation 
of these results, we provide here a more detailed statement of how they are 
distributed in relation to other background variables. 

Socioeconomic status. \In the determination of socioeconomic status three 
variables have been employed: occupational status of the head of the house- 
hold (Blishen Index), income of the head of the household, and education of the 
respondent. It is useful to know how these three variables relate among them- 
selves, for if the relationships are high it would not be necessary to carry 
through subsequent analyses with all three indices of status. In Appendices 3.1, 
3.2 and 3.3, cross-tabulations are provided for the three variables; all OC statis. 
tics are substantial and significant. These analyses indicate that as education 
and income increase so does occupational status. This is not surprising, given 
that the Blishen Index is based upon a formula which incorporates both edu- 
cational and income characteristics. An analysis by correlation reveals coeffi- 
cients of +.49 and +.39 for education and income relationships with oc- 
cupational status respectively. Of more empirical interest is the relationship 
(Appendix 3.2) between education and income; the correlation coefficient be- 
tween these two variables is + .35. 

Despite this substantial level of relationship, these coefficients are far 
from unity; less than 25% (.49 squared) of the variance is accounted for. Rea- 
sons for this level of relationship may be suggested: one, of course, is that 
some data derive from the head of household and some from the respondent; 
another is that in an upwardly mobile society, some slippage between edu- 
cation and income is bound to occur. The effect of both of these would be to 
keep the correlation from rising to near unity. In view of this level of correlation, 
it was decided to employ all three indices in most subsequent analyses. 

Relationships between region and ethnicity. In addition to socioeconomic 
status, our later analyses will consider the effects of both region of residence 
and the ethnicity of the respondent upon attitudes. It is therefore useful to 
know how these two variables are themselves related. In Table 3.15, a cross- 
tabulation is provided for the two variables. Even without the extremely large 
X2 statistic, it is obvious that respondents are separated by region and ethnicity 
into distinct segments: 81% of respondents in Quebec are French Canadian, 
while only 7.3% in other regions are. On occasion, some later analyses will em- 
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Table 3.15 


Cross-tabulation of Region of Residence and Ethnicity 
in the Total Sample 


Ethnicity 
Anglo- Frano- 
Anglo- French phone phone Total 
Region celtic Canadian “other ethnic’’ 
Atlantic provinces N 114 8 ZZ 0 144 
% 79.0 Dial 15.3 0 100.0 
Quebec N 24 334 21 3 410 
% 6.0 80.9 5 8.1 100.0 
Prairies Nv 103 0 150 0 253 
% 40.5 0 59.3 0 100.0 
Ontario MN 359 10 236 0 605 
% 59.4 1.6 39.0 0 100.0 
British Columbia N 91 0 90 0 181 
% 50.1 0 49.9 0 100.0 
Total N 691 349 520 34 1593 
% 43.4 21.9 32.6 Za 100.0 


Chi-square = 1369.5*** 


Note: asterisks in this and all subsequent tables refer to the probability levels of chance occurrence associated 
with the statistics. The lower the probability, the less likely a given result is due to chance, that is, the more 
likely it is to reflect a real state of affairs in the population sampled. Specifically various asterisks mean the 
following: 

Mea hespaile 

sean ge CORO 

PEt ue 004 


ploy the language in which the interview took place rather than ethnicity as a 
classifying variable. In Table 3.16, a cross-tabulation is provided for languages 
of interview by region. Once again, there is a clear separation of respondents, 
with the bulk of interviews in French taking place in the Province of Quebec. 
Relationships between region and socioeconomic status. Given the geo- 
graphic and economic diversity in Canada, it should be expected that there will 
be regional economic disparity in our sample. As Appendices 3.4, 3.5 and 3.6 
indicate, there is indeed a significant relationship between region of residence 
and all three socioeconomic variables. For occupational status, there is evi- 
dence that Ontario is under-represented in the lower ranges of the Blishen In- 
dex, but the effect is not a strong one. However, it is stronger when income is 
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Table 3.16 


Cross-tabulation of Region of Residence 
and Language of Interview in the Total Sample 


Language of interview 


Region English French Total 
Quebec Mv 76 491 567 
% 13.4 86.6 100.0 
Outside Quebec N 1254 28 1282 
% 97.8 Dee 100.0 
Total MN 1330 519 1849 
% 71.9 28.1 100.0 


examined: those in the Atlantic region are over-represented in the lower income 
range, and Ontario is under-represented. Conversely, Ontario and the Prairies 
tend to be over-represented in the higher income range. Education. too, varies 
by region, with Quebec notably over-represented in the lower range. 


Relationships between ethnicity and socioeconomic status. This is a topic 
of major interest since Porter (1965) demonstrated a close relationship between 
ethnicity and stratification in Canadian society. On the basis of his findings, and 
those reported in the Report of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bi- 
culturalism, Book IV, we would expect to find a similar relationship in our Sam- 
ple. As Tables 3.17, 3.18 and 3.19 show, for occupational status, Angloceltic 
respondents are under-represented in the lower ranges of the Blishen Index, 
while French-Canadian respondents are somewhat over-represented. Anglo- 
phone ‘‘other ethnic’’ respondents, however, are even more over-represented in 
the lower ranges. In the upper ranges the most striking result is the under-re- 
presentation among French-Canadian respondents; only 24.3% are in the upper 
three categories compared to 31.9% of the total sample and 38.8% of Anglo- 
celtic respondents. 

The income and education distributions by ethnicity (Tables 3.18 and 3.19) 
confirm the earlier findings. Of particular interest here is the contrast between 
the two distributions for French-Canadian respondents. While they are very 
much over-represented in the lower education categories, there is a lesser de- 
gree of over-representation in the lower income categories. This suggests that 
for lower ranges of education French-Canadian respondents may earn relatively 
more. However, as Table 3.18 indicates, this tendency is not carried through to 
the higher income ranges where French-Canadian respondents are under-re- 
presented (11% at $14,000 or more, compared to 24.4% of the Angloceltic 
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Table 3.17 


Cross-tabluation of Ethnicity of Respondent and Occupational Status® of the 
Head of Household in the Total Sample 


Occupational status 


30.0000 40.0000 50.0000 60.0000 70.0000 


Under to to to to to 

Ethnicity 30.0000 39.9999 49.9999 59.9999 69.9999 79.9999 Total 
Angloceltic N 147 104 126 76 122 40 615 

% 23.9 16.9 20.5 12.4 19.9 6.5 100.0 
French Canadian MN 109 76 88 38 43 7 361 

% 30.2 21.4 24.4 10.5 11.9 1.9 100.0 
Anglophone N 161 82 94 62 a0 21 475 
“other ethnic’ % 339 13 19.8 13.1 17:6 4.4 100.0 
Francophone NM 9 13 6 5 3 4 40 
“other ethnic’ % 225 320 15.0 1235, i 10.0 100.0 
Total MN 426 275 314 181 223 F2 1491 


% 28.6 18.4 2454 12.1 15,0 48 100.0 


Chi-square = 50.5*** 


* Blishen Index 
respondents). 

Summary of interrelationships. Throughout this section, some striking re- 
lationships emerged, all of which were anticipated on the basis of previous 
literature. Among socioeconomic variables there was a moderate covariation, 
but not sufficiently high to warrant the use of a single variable in later analyses. 
Between regional and ethnicity variables a strong relationship was apparent, 
which requires their separation by statistical means in later analyses. And 
among region, ethnicity and socioeconomic status there was a strong indi- 
cation in our sample that the analysis of Porter (1965) and others is correct: 
there are status differences in Canada which are significantly related to one’s 
ethnicity and one’s region of residence. 


Psychological Characteristics 

In addition to collecting demographic information on respondents, we de- 
cided to add measures of psychological characteristics. These were selected 
according to the following criteria. The measures had to show a relationship 
with prejudice and ethnic attitudes in previous research. They had to be suitable 
for administration within the survey format. They had to provide a psycho- 
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Table 3.18 


Cross-tabulation of Ethnicity of Respondent and 
Income of Head of Household in the Total Sample 


Income 


Under 4000 to 8000to 14000to 20000 


Ethnicity 4000 7999 13999 19999 + Total 
Angloceltic N 105 130 229 97 53 614 
% 17.1 212 Shes: 15.8 8.6 100.0 
French Canadian N 62 117 129 29 ) 346 
% 17.9 33.8 37.3 8.4 2.6 100.0 
Anglophone N 74 99 168 74 41 456 
“other ethnic’’ % 16.2 Dior 36.8 16.2 9.0 100.0 
Francophone N 5 10 14 4 2 35 
“other ethnic’ ’ % 14.3 28.6 40.0 11.4 57 100.0 
Total N 246 356 540 204 105 1451 
% 17.0 24.5 37.2 14.1 72 100.0 


Chi-square = 42.2*** 


logical characterization of the sample. Finally, they had to have been employed 
in other countries so that cross-national comparisons would be possible, not 
only in terms of the specific measures, but also more generally in terms of Can- 
ada’s proneness to prejudice. Scales measuring authoritarianism and eth- 
nocentrism and a value survey were judged to meet these criteria and were 
therefore included. 

The measures for authoritarianism and ethnocentrism were derived from 
scales developed by Adorno and his coworkers in their massive study of the 
authoritarian personality (Adorno, Erenkel-Brunswik, Levinson & Sanford, 1950). 
These authors attempted to discover the psychological bases of prejudice. 
They hypothesized that prejudice is not specific but generalized, and that it isa 
function of primarily unconscious personality characteristics. 

The authoritarian character structure is not easy to define, because it con- 
sists of a complex syndrome of traits without a central organizing feature. A 
reasonably succinct description of this syndrome has been provided by Allport 
(1962), and Brown (1965). It involves what has been called ‘authoritarian sub- 
mission,” that is, the uncritical acceptance of an idealized moral authority. With 
it goes a strong desire to be aligned with authority figures and to be part of an 
idealized in-group. The authoritarian person also shows a tendency for ‘‘author- 
itarian aggression,” that is, he or she is vigilant for those who violate con- 
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ventional values and quick to condemn and punish them. The authoritarian is 
preoccupied with power and toughness, tends to think in rigid categories and is 
intolerant of ambiguity. To him or her, people are weak or strong, things are 
black or white and shades of grey do not exist. 

The authoritarian’s relationship with other people is characterized by eth- 
nocentrism. The concept of ethnocentrism was first introduced by William Gra- 
ham Sumner (1906). According to Sumner: 

Ethnocentrism is the technical name for this view of things in which one’s 

own group is the center of everything and all others are scaled and rated 

with reference to it... Each group nourishes its own pride and vanity, 
boasts itself superior, exalts its own divinities, and looks with contempt 
on outsiders. Each group thinks its own folkways the only right ones, and 
if it observes that other groups have other folkways, these excite its 

scorn. (p.12) 

Levine & Campbell (1972) have recently provided a conceptual elaboration and 
empirical test for the concept of ethnocentrism. For Adorno et al. (1950) “‘to be 
ethnically centered means to be rigid in one’s acceptance of the culturally alike 
and in one’s rejection of the culturally unlike” (p.102). These authors nave given 
a definition of ethnocentrism as an attitude system: 

Ethnocentrism is conceived as an ideological system pertaining to groups 

and group relations. A distinction is made between ingroups (those groups 

with which the individual identifies himself) and outgroups (with which he 
does not have a sense of belonging and which are regarded as antithetical 
to the ingroups). Outgroups are the objects of negative opinions and hos- 
tile attitudes; ingroups are the objects of positive opinions and uncritically 
supportive attitudes; and it is considered that outgroups should be so- 

cially subordinate to ingroups. (Adorno et al. 1950, p. 104) 

In short, the concept of ethnocentrism involves: (1) positive attitudes toward 
ingroups, (2) negative attitudes toward outgroups, and (3) the belief in the infe- 
riority of outgroups. 

Scales measuring ethnocentrism and authoritarianism have been widely 
used in research on prejudice (Christie & Cook, 1958). The scales used in the 
present study are much abbreviated and somewhat modified versions of the 
original scales. The authoritarianism scale consisted of eight items (see Table 
3.20) drawn from the original scale used by Adorno et al. A larger pool of items 
had been administered by one of the present authors to a sample of contem- 
porary Canadian university students. Those eight items were selected that 
showed the highest item-total correlations. The ethnocentrism scale consisted 
of six items (see Table 3.21). The criteria for selecting these items were as fol- 
lows: (1) high item-total correlations in the original work by Adorno et al., and 
(2) suitability in the Canadian context. Several of the items had been previously 
used by Gardner (1974) in Canadian samples. Although ethnocentrism and au- 
thoritarianism are theoretically and empirically related, scales measuring both 
concepts were included in order to tap the various aspects of authoritarian 
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ideology. 

The measurement of authoritarianism and ethnocentrism has been 
subjected to a number of criticisms (see Christie & Jahoda, 1954). The most 
serious flaw of the scales is the fact that all items are phrased in an author- 
itarian direction. Scale scores can therefore become distorted by what has been 
called acquiescence response set. This problem could be solved by phrasing 
half the items in a non-authoritarian direction. Such a solution has been at- 
tempted by several authors (e.g., Bass, 1955). However, attempts at item rever- 


Table 3.20 


Authoritarianism in the Total Sample 


N= 1820 
% Disagree % Neutral % Agree 

Mean SD (1-3) (4) (5-7) 
Total score 4.86 1.29 21.0 4.1 74.9 
a. People can be divided into two 3.71 Deen 45 bed Te 
distinct classes: the weak and the strong. 
b. An insult to our honour should 3.80 212 44.1 19.5 36.3 
always be punished. 
d. What the youth needs most is strict 6/29 1.91 LF eal 13.3 69.6 
discipline, rugged determination, and the 
will to work and fight for family and 
country. 
e. A person who has bad manners, 5.00 2.03 23.6 32 63.2 


habits and breeding can hardly expect to 
get along with decent people. 


f. There is hardly anything lower thana 5.22 2.04 20.8 11.4 67.9 
person who does not feel a great love, 
gratitude and respect for his parents. 


i. Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks 4.76 Doe 30.0 9:7 60.3 
on children deserve more than mere 

imprisonment; such ciminals ought to be 

publicly whipped. 


j. Obedience and respect for authority a al 1.70 12.1 7.6 80.3 
are the most important virtues children 

should learn. 

|. Young people sometimes get 5.36 1.78 ATS 2 125 72.4 


rebellious ideas, but as they grow up they 
ought to get over them and settle down. 


ee ee 
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Table 3.21 


Ethnocentrism in the Total Sample 


N= 1817 
% Disagree % Neutral % Agree 

Mean SD (1-3) (4) (5-7) 
Total score 3.93 1.29 62.9 5.6 ei Bs 
c. Foreigners are all right in their place, 3.16 2.14 58.2 15.4 26.5 
but they carry it too far when they get too 
familiar with us. 
g. _ It is only natural and right for each 4.4] 2.24 EOE) 13.8 SPA 
person to think that his family is better 
than any other. 
h. The worst danger to real 32 2.10 49.9 19.0 mi 
Canadianism during the last 50 years has 
come from foreign ideas and agitators. 
k. It would be a mistake ever to have 2.65 2.04 69.2 11.8 19.1 
coloured people for foremen and leaders 
over whites. 
m. People who do not believe that we 2.50 1.96 73.2 ec 1723 
have the best kind of government in the 
world should be made to leave the 
country. 
n. Canada may not be perfect, but the 4.91 1.90 21.5 4225 60.9 


Canadian Way has brought us about as 
close as human beings can get to a perfect 
society. 


sal have also been criticized by Christie, Havel, and Seidenburg (1958), and 
Brown (1965) who have argued that it is extremely difficult to phrase state- 
ments that are the direct psychological opposites of the original items. It is not 
surprising then that none of the attempts at constructing a balanced author- 
itarianism scale has been generally accepted. It seemed therefore advisable to 
employ the items from the original version developed by Adorno et al. 

Total scores for ethnocentrism and authoritarianism were obtained by 
taking the mean ratings of the respective sets of items. In order to examine 


whether ethnocentrism and authoritarianism constituted internally consistent 
dimensions in our sample, item-total and inter-item correlations were com- 
puted. These results are presented in Appendices 3.7 and 3.8. For the com- 
putation of the item-total correlations, the relevant item was subtracted from 
the total score. For authoritarianism, item-total correlations ranged from .26 to 
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.60 with a median of .52. The inter-item correlations ranged from .11 to .52. For 
ethnocentrism the item-total correlations ranged from .27 to .55 with a median 
of .44. Inter-item correlations ranged from .11 to .48. These results indicate 
that despite the apparent heterogeneity of the overt content of the items, they 
nevertheless represent coherent syndromes of beliefs. 

Authoritarianism and ethnocentrism showed a correlation of .61 (see Ap- 
pendix 3.9), which is well within the range of correlations typically found be- 
tween these two measures, even when longer versions of the scales have been 
employed (Adorno et al. 1950; Brown, 1965). 

In order to provide further psychological information on the respondents, 
a substantial part of the value survey developed by Rokeach (1973) was in- 
cluded in the present survey instrument. Rokeach has made a distinction be- 
tween terminal and instrumental values. Terminal values are defined as idealized 
end-states of existence and instrumental values as idealized modes of behav- 
iour. A value system, according to Rokeach, “‘is an enduring organization of be- 
liefs concerning preferable modes of conduct or end-states of existence along 
a continuum of relative importance’ (p.5). The value system is assessed 
through the value survey which consists of presenting respondents with a list 
of value names, such as “‘freedom,’’ to which are added very brief descriptions, 
such as “independence, free choice.’’ The respondent is asked to rank the val- 
ues in order of their importance to him or her. In the complete value survey Ro- 
keach includes 18 terminal and 18 instrumental values. In order to make the 
task feasible for our respondents, only 12 terminal values were included in the 
present survey. 

The score for each value is the rank assigned to that value by a re- 
spondent. A low number indicates a high rank; that is, the lower a number an 
individual assigned to a given value, the more important is that value in the in- 
dividual’s value system. It may be argued that since ranks are not truly con- 
tinuous variables and are not normally distributed, it is not appropriate to use 
parametric statistics. However, such statistics were used in the present in- 
vestigation for the sake of continuity in the treatment of other data, and be- 
cause Rokeach (1973) has reported that the use of parametric and non- 
parametric statistics yields highly similar results. 

The correlations between authoritarianism, ethnocentrism and the values 
are presented in Appendix 3.9. 


Psychological characteristics in the total sample. As shown in Table 3.20, 
the mean authoritarianism score in the total sample was 4.86, which is remark- 
ably high as some comparisons presented below will indicate. A majority of re- 
spondents agreed with six of the eight items on the authoritarianism scale. Re- 
Spondents agreed most strongly with the statements: ‘Obedience and respect 
for authority are the most important virtues children should learn,’’ and “Young 
people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they grow up, they ought to get 


over them and settle down.” 
Table 3.21 gives results for the ethnocentrism scale. The mean score for 


ethnocentrism was considerably lower than the score for authoritarianism. Ac- 
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cording to this measure, a majority of Canadians are not ethnocentric. A major- 
ity of respondents agreed with only two of the six items on this scale. They 
were: ‘Canada may not be perfect, but the Canadian way has brought us about 
as close as human beings can get to a perfect society,’’ and ‘‘It is only natural 
and right for each person to think that his family is better than any other.’’ The 
strongest disagreement was directed toward the items, ‘‘It would be a mistake 
to have coloured people for foreman and leaders over whites,’ and ‘People 
who do not believe that we have the best government in the world should be 
made to leave the country.”” The most explicity racist and chauvinist state- 
ments received the lowest endorsement. 

Table 3.22 presents the average ranks for the twelve values. The column 
headed ‘‘Composite rank’’ is simply the rank order of the average ranks. From 
this table, it appears that the values of greatest importance to Canadians are: 
family security, a world at peace and happiness. Least important of the twelve 
values are: national security, a world of beauty and social recognition. It should 
be noted that equality, which has been found to be predictive of ethnic toler- 
ance, ranks in the bottom half of the values. 


Table 3.22 


Personal Values in the Total Sample 


M= 1801 

Mean rank SD Composite rank 
Comfortable life 6.70 3.41 8 
A world at peace 4.45 3.24 2 
A world of beauty 5520 291 11 
Equality 6.21 3.03 7 
Family security 4.4] 2.69 1 
Freedom 5.78 She 4 
Happiness Beilhe 2.99 3 
National security 8.06 3.10 10 
Salvation 8.05 4.02 g 
Self-respect 5.84 3.15 5 
Social recognition 8.74 2.96 12 
True friendship 5.98 2.81 6 


Geographic differences in psychological characteristics. Respondents were 
categorized according to region of residence. Results of this breakdown are 
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Table 3.23 


Means of Authoritarianism, Ethnocentrism and Personal 
Values by Geographic Region 


Region 
Atlantic British 
provinces Quebec Ontario Prairies © Columbia F-test 
N 176 480 690 283 as ; 
Authoritarianism 5.1 5.0 4.7 48 48 O15 e=* 
Ethnocentrism 3.8 3.9 3.4 Bo ns ola ae 
Personal values: 
Comfortable life 6.8 6.5 7.0 1% 74 420%* 
A world at peace 4.1 4.3 45 4.4 48 1.32 
A world of beauty 8.0 8.7 8.0 8.5 8.0 4.58** 
Equality 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.0 6.6 1.32 
Family security 4.5 44 4.4 44 4.2 54 
Freedom 5.8 6.9 5.4 BZ 4 20,98*** 
Happiness 4.8 5.6 5.0 5.2 4.8 4.04** 
National security 8.0 8.2 8.2 7.8 7.8 1.19 
Salvation 8.4 7.6 8.2 Ta 8.5 ‘haes) Ses 
Self-respect 6.3 5.7 5.9 5.8 5.6 1.68 
Social recognition 9.0 7.0 9.4 9.3 9.5 b010°** 
True friendship 5.9 6.6 5.6 De 5.4 13.38*** 


presented in Table 3.23. Respondents from the Atlantic provinces and Quebec 
are higher in both authoritarianism and ethnocentrism than respondents from 
other regions. With respect to values, Quebec residents are distinctly different 
from all others. They place a higher value on a comfortable life and especially 
on social recognition, and they emphasize less the values of a world of beauty, 
freedom, happiness and true friendship than residents from outside Quebec. 
There is a remarkable similarity in values among respondents from all primarily 
anglophone regions. 


Ethnic differences in psychological characteristics. The means of the psy- 
chological variables according to the ethnic classification of respondents are 
presented in Table 3.24. This table reveals that Angloceltic and anglophone 
“other ethnic’’ respondents are remarkably similar in terms of these psycho- 
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logical characteristics. The differences that appear are primarily due to French 
Canadians, and to some extent francophone ‘‘other ethnics,’’ being different 
from anglophone Canadians. French Canadians are higher in authoritarianism 
and ethnocentrism, they place a higher value on salvation and particularly social 
recognition, and they value freedom and true friendship less than anglophone 
Canadians. Francophone “‘other ethnic’’ Canadians are in some respects like 
French Canadians and in other ways like anglophones. They are similar to 
French Canadians in being high in authoritarianism, in placing a relatively high 
value on social recognition, and a relatively low value on freedom and true 
friendship. They are more like anglophone Canadians in being less ethnocentric 
than French Canadians and in placing a relatively low value on salvation. 


Table 3.24 


Means of Authoritarianism, Ethnocentrism and 
Personal Values by Ethnicity 


Ethnicity 
Anglo- Franco- F-test 
phone phone 
Anglo- French 
celtic “other ethnic’’ 
N 686 348 503 34 
Authoritarianism 47 Set 48 Bel TASTES 
Ethnocentrism 3.4 40 B20 a0 2:08" 75 
Personal values: 
Comfortable life 6.9 6.5 es: Hel 3.66* 
World at peace 46 43 4.4 45 63 
World of beauty 8.1 8.8 8.2 9.2 4.89* 
Equality 6.2 6.4 6.1 5.7 90 
Family security 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.0 LF 
Freedom 5.4 Li? G2 6.0 ef Pala 
Happiness 49 ea 5.0 57 EPA eg 
National security TL. 8.4 8.2 7.5 2.69* 
Salvation 8.5 B3 8.0 9.1 hs 
Self-respect Deo 5.6 6.0 5.4 1.47 
Social recognition $:5 6.9 9.2 6.8 Tbe 
True friendship 5.8 6.5 5.8 7.0 aes 


a) 


Socioeconomic differences in psychological characteristics. Education was 
chosen as the index of socioeconomic status because in previous research 
(Brown, 1965) it has shown the strongest relationship of several indices, with 
measures of prejudice. The relationship between education and the psycho- 
logical characteristics is shown in Table 3.25. Authoritarianism and eth- 
nocentrism show a strong linear and inverse relationship with education. That 
is, the least educated are the most authoritarian and ethnocentric. Four of 
the values also show a reasonably strong relationship with education. The 
highly educated, as compared with the less educated, place a lower priority on 
a comfortable life and on salvation, and a greater priority on freedom and self- 
respect. These results are consistent with those found by Rokeach (1973), in a 
national American sample. The relationship noted above between education 
and authoritarianism and ethnocentrism has also been repeatedly observed in 
previous research (Brown, 1965). Christie (1954) has estimated that the cor- 
relation between years of education and authoritarianism is between —.50 and 
—.60. In the present sample, the correlation between education and author- 
itarianism is —.39 and between education and ethnocentrism —.42. 

Psychological characteristics in a comparative perspective. The psycho- 
logical characteristics of Canadians, as revealed in the present study, can be 
compared with various descriptions of Canada by social scientists, and with the 
results of empirical studies completed in other countries. While precise com- 
parisons are of course difficult, suggestive trends can nevertheless be noted. In 
a representative sample taken in the United States in the early 1950's, two 
questions similar to ones in the present survey were asked. Of the respondents 
in the United States sample, 64% agreed that, ‘The most important thing to 
teach children is absolute obedience to their parents.”’ In the present Canadian 
sample, 80.3% agreed with an equivalent statement. In the United States sam- 
ple 34% agreed that, ‘Prison is too good for sex criminals. They should be 
publicly whipped or worse,’ while 61% of the Canadians in our sample agreed 
with a similar statement (Hyman and Sheatsley, 1954). More than 20 years have 
elapsed between the American study and the current one. Is such a comparison 
therefore meaningful? Given the nature of results it probably is. Explicit author- 
itarianism has likely decreased since the 1950's. Had Canadians at that time 
been the same as Americans in authoritarianism, they now should score lower 
on this variable than did Americans 20 years ago. The fact that they score 
higher is a good indication that they are in fact more authoritarian. 

It is also possible to compare the present results with norms given by 
Adorno et al. (1950). Large numbers of men and women from a variety of 
backgrounds responded to the same eight items presented to respondents in 
the current study. 

It has been pointed out, of course, that the respondents surveyed by 
Adorno et al. were not representative of the American population (Hyman & 
Sheatsley, 1954). They came primarily from organized groups and were biased 
toward the upper levels of the socioeconomic status continuum. The following 
comparison should be viewed with caution. However, it reinforces the conclu- 
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sions drawn from comparing the results from American and Canadian national 
samples. Canadians appeared to be more authoritarian than Americans. The 
mean response on each of the eight items used in the current survey was lower 
in the American than in our Canadian sample. The mean response for the eight 
items was 4.86 for the current Canadian sample and 4.12 for the American re- 
spondents. Since the general trend toward liberalization, noted above, should 
have produced a difference in the opposite direction, these results confirm the 
earlier conclusion that Canadians are more authoritarian than Americans. 

A comparison of ethnocentrism between the present sample and norms 
from the United States is more difficult, because results for a national sample 
are not available. Comparisons are possible with the norms presented by 
Adorno et al. (1950) from the various groups to which the ethnocentrism scale 
had been administered in the late 1940's. This comparison suggests that Amer- 
ican and Canadian responses to ethnocentrism items are quite similar. For ex- 
ample, large samples of men and women from a variety of backgrounds, who 
completed forms 40 and 45 of the ethnocentrism scales, had means ranging 
from 3.25 to 3.81 for the statement, ‘“The worst danger to real Americanism 
during the past 50 years has come from foreign ideas and agitators’. The mean 
response in the present Canadian sample to a similar statement was 3.52. 
United States samples responded to the statement, ‘It would be a mistake 
ever to have Negroes for foremen and leaders over whites,’ with means rang- 
ing from 3.86 to 4.32; the mean in the current sample was 2.65, that is, consid- 
erably lower than the reported American means. 

Considering the probable decrease in explicit ethnocentrism over the past 
20 years it is difficult to draw definitive conclusions concerning differences in 
ethnocentrism between Canada and the United States. Given the lack of com- 
parability of the samples and the likely change in attitudes over 20 years it 
seems only safe to conclude that Canadians have not been demonstrated to be 
different from Americans in ethnocentrism. 

A comparison between the Canadian and American value systems is pos- 
sible on the basis of data from a representative United States sample provided 
by Rokeach (1973). The following differences in procedure should be noted be- 
tween the two studies: the American respondents ranked 18 values, while the 
Canadian sample only ranked 12; Rokeach used median ranks while here mean 
ranks were employed; and finally, Rokeach did not present the results for the 
total sample, but had them broken down by sex. Despite these differences in 
procedure, the value systems of Canadians and Americans appear to be re- 
markably similar. To make the comparison possible, only those 12 values from 
the American sample were used-that had been included in the present survey. 
These values were ranked from 1 to 12. In both countries, a world at peace and 
family security were the most important values, while a world of beauty and 
social recognition were least important. The value equality was ranked in sev- 
enth position insboth countries. The only differences between the two countries 
were that Canadians valued national security and salvation somewhat less than 
Americans and they valued true friendship somewhat more. 
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These cross-national comparisons confirm some of the characterizations 
of Canada made by social scientists and challenge others. Porter (1967) has de- 
scribed the Canadian value system as consisting of conservatism, tradi- 
tionalism, religiosity, authoritarianism and elitist values. The present analysis 
supports Porter in that Canadians, when compared to Americans, were found 
to be more authoritarian. It challenges Porter in that Canadians placed a lower 
value on salvation (an indication of religiosity) than Americans. 


Naegele (1961), and Lipset (1963) have argued that Canadians place less 
emphasis on equality than Americans do. This assertion is supported when the 
levels of authoritarianism are compared in the two countries, if we assume that 
a high level of authoritarianism indicates a lack of emphasis on equality. How- 
ever, a more direct test of the hypothesis failed to confirm the views of 
Naegele and Lipset. The value equality occupied the exact same rank position in 
Canadian and American national samples. 

Turning now to psychological differences within our sample, the out- 
standing finding to emerge is the unique position of French Canadians. They, as 
compared with anglophone Canadians, were more authoritarian and eth- 
nocentric, and they placed a higher value on salvation and social recognition 
and a lower value on freedom and true friendship. The analysis by ethnicity ac- 
counts for most of the regional differences; that is, Quebec residents were dif- 
ferent from all other regions because Quebec is primarily populated by French 
Canadians. An analysis of possible reasons for the distinctive psychological 
profile of French Canadians is not attempted here. This issue is treated exten- 
sively in Chapters 8 and 9. The present findings should alert us, however, that 
French Canadians may be different from others in the more specific attitudes to 
be described in subsequent chapters. 


A second notable finding is the absence of differences among other 
groups. Anglophone “‘other ethnic’” Canadians were very similar to Canadians 
of Angloceltic origin. The geographic analysis yielded the impression of remark- 
able similarity among the regions outside Quebec. The only exception to this 
generalization was the Atlantic region, which was somewhat higher in author- 
itarianism and ethnocentrism than the other anglophone regions. 

The similarities noted in the preceding paragraph do not imply that anglo- 
phone Canada is homogeneous. The present analysis makes it clear that socio- 
economic status, especially education, was strongly related to the psycho- 
logical measures under consideration. The relationships obtained in this study 
are completely in line with previous research and they suggest that in sub- 
sequent analyses socioeconomic status will show a positive relationship with 
ethnic tolerance. 

Summary of psychological characteristics. The scales for authoritarianism 
and ethnocentrism were shown to measure coherent belief systems. They also 
correlated substantially with each other. While precise comparisons of the 
present results with those from other countries are difficult, it appears that 
Canadians were more authoritarian than Americans, but not demonstrably dif- 
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ferent from Americans in ethnocentrism. Canadians, like Americans, valued a 
world at peace and family security the most and a world of beauty and social 
recognition the least. The value equality, considered predictive of ethnic toler- 
ance, appeared in the middle of the value hierarchy in the present Canadian as 
well as in a United States sample. Analyses of differences within the present 
sample showed that French Canadians occupied a unique position in terms of 
the psychological characteristics under consideration. They, compared with an- 
glophone Canadians, were more authoritarian and ethnocentric, and they placed 


a relatively higher value on salvation and social recognition and a lower value on 
freedom and true friendship. Francophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ Canadians were like 
French Canadians in some respects and like anglophone Canadians in other 
ways. Angloceltic and anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ Canadians were not different 
from each other in terms of these psychological characteristics. The geographic 
analysis showed a remarkable similarity among residents from Ontario to British 
Columbia. Quebec, being populated primarily by French Canadians, showed a 
profile essentially similar to that of French Canadians. Respondents from the 
Atlantic provinces were more authoritarian and ethnocentric than residents 
from other anglophone regions. Educational level, the index of socioeconomic 
status chosen here, showed a strong linear and inverse relationship with au- 
thoritarianism and ethnocentrism. With regard to values, it was found that the 
highly educated, as compared with the less educated, placed a lower priority on 
a comfortable life and on salvation, and a greater priority on freedom and self- 
respect. 
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4 Attitudes toward 
Immigration 


Attitudes toward immigrants and immigration are an important aspect of 
the ideology of multiculturalism. The extent and nature of future immigration 
will certainly have an impact on ethnic diversity in Canada. If we are to under- 
stand Canadians’ reactions toward multiculturalism, it is crucial to know how 
Canadians feel toward immigration. 

Since the national survey in May-July, 1974, interest in immigration has 
greatly increased in Canada. The government has issued a green paper on im- 
migration (made public in February, 1975) which has prompted considerable de- 
bate and public involvement. It is important to realize that the national survey 
took place prior to the increased concern with immigration issues. It is not clear 
whether the validity of respondents’ answers would be higher or lower when 
immigration issues are not particularly salient. In addition, it should be noted 
that the survey questions dealing with immigration were designed within a con- 
text of multiculturalism and not within the framework of immigration policy. 
Thus the questions were quite general, and specific concerns arising out of the 
immigration debate may not be answerable with the current data. 

The following general questions guided the design of this part of the in- 
terview schedule: What consequences do Canadians perceive from further im- 
migration? Are these consequences positive or negative? What are judged to 
be the most and the least worrisome consequences? What types of immigrants 
are most, and which least, acceptable? Are Canadians as willing to interact with 
immigrants in personal and business relationships as they are with members of 
the charter groups? 


Scales Assessing Attitudes toward Immigration 

Attitudes toward immigrants and immigration were tapped in three gen- 
eral areas: (1) Perceived consequences of immigration, (2) Acceptability of im- 
migrants, and (3) Behavioural intentions toward and discrimination against 
immigrants. 

Perceived consequences of immigration. Respondents were asked their 
Opinions regarding possible consequences of further immigration. They had to 
indicate their degree of agreement/disagreement with ten potential outcomes, 
nine of which were phrased in a negative and one in a positive direction. 
Among the possible consequences of immigration were: “more unemploy- 
ment,” “this country would be better off,’ ‘‘the purity of the Canadian race 
would be affected” (see Table 4.1 for details of items). 
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In order to test whether a general attitude exists regarding consequences 
of immigration, correlations among all the items were computed. A total score 
was also constructed by reversing all the negative items and taking the mean 
of all ten items. Item reversal was accomplished by subtracting the item score 
from 8. The total score reflects an individual's perception of consequences of 
immigration, with a high value indicating the perception of positive con- 
sequences and a low value indicating the perception of negative consequences. 
Once a total score was calculated, each item within the scale was correlated 
with the total score (minus the given item) in order to determine the internal 
consistency of the scale. 

The results of this item analysis are presented in Appendix 4.1. The inter- 
correlations among the items are all in the predicted direction and highly signifi- 
cant, and range from .16 to .65. The correlations between each item and the 
total minus the particular item are also highly significant and range from .40 to 
.69. These results strongly suggest that if respondents were positive about im- 
migration in some specific areas, they tended to be positive overall, and vice 
versa. Because the items correlated highly with each other, the total score was 
taken as the major dependent variable in subsequent analyses. 

The description of results from.the total sample will deal with all items. 
However, in further analyses where the total sample is broken down according 
to independent variables, only the total score and two items of particular inter- 
est will be treated: ‘‘unemployment”’ and ‘‘the purity of the Canadian race.” For 
these two items a high score indicates respondent agreement that the con- 
sequence named in the item, more unemployment or a change in the purity of 
the Canadian race, would happen. 

Acceptability of immigrants. Ten types of immigrants were described to 
our respondents. Respondents were asked to indicate whether the government 
should accept or reject immigrants of each type. A rating of 7 indicated that 
the government should definitely accept that type of immigrant while a rating 
of 1 indicated that such an immigrant should be rejected; numbers between 1 
and 7 represented degrees of rejection-acceptance. Types of immigrants in- 
cluded, among others, those ‘who have relatives in Canada,” ‘‘who are highly 
educated,” ‘‘who are coloured,” and those ‘‘from communist countries’’ (see 
Table 4.2 for details of items). 

In order to test whether respondents’ reactions were consistent, a total 
score was calculated for each respondent by taking the mean of his or her rat- 
ings of the ten types of immigrants. The total score (minus the given item) was 
then correlated with each of the items and the items among themselves. All 
correlations (Appendix 4.2) are in the predicted direction and highly significant. 
The item-total correlations range from .35 to .69 and the item-item correlations 
from .15 to .77. These correlations indicate that there was a general attitude 
concerning the acceptability of immigrants. 

Analyses reported subsequently will deal primarily with the total score 
concerning the acceptability of immigrants. A high score on this variable indi- 
cates that a respondent found immigrants acceptable. In addition to the total 
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score, two items of special interest will be emphasized: the items referring to 
“immigrants who are coloured’’ and to “immigrants from communist coun- 
tries. While some of these categories may have been ambiguous to re- 
spondents (e.g., are immigrants from communist countries “‘pro-” or ‘‘anti-” 
communist?), it would have been difficult to be completely specific within the 
context of a survey. 

Behavioural intentions toward immigrants. \n order to examine the behav- 
ioural intentions of Canadians toward immigrants, and to test for the existence 
of discrimination against them, respondents were presented with questions de- 
signed to determine how willing they were to interact with certain persons, 
called “target persons” in this study. The ethnicity of target persons, as well as 
their social status and the nature of the relationship, was varied. An experiment 
involving three factors, each of which had two levels, was carried out. The fac- 
tors and their respective levels were: (1) ethnicity of the target person (immi- 
grant/English or French Canadian. That is, all respondents were asked to rate 
their willingness to interact with immigrants. Anglophone respondents also had 
English Canadians as target persons while francophone respondents had French 
Canadians.); (2) status of the target person (low status/high status); (3) type of 
relationship (friendship/business). 

Each level of every factor was represented by two questions. For exam- 
ple, the score for low status immigrant in a friendship relationship consisted of 
the mean rating to the questions: ‘Would you be willing to have an immigrant 
shoemaker as a close friend of your family?”’, and ““Would you be willing to 
have an immigrant plumber as a close friend of your family?” To represent high 
status, the occupations teacher and dentist were chosen. 

It should be made clear at this point that any experiment nested in a sur- 
vey instrument cannot hope to represent all possible social relationships and 
social statuses. Thus the selection of appropriate target persons presents some 
problems, and requires a rationale. Two previous studies (Jones and Lambert, 
1959: 1965) had focused upon service relationships, and upon a variety of oc- 
cupational statuses (e.g. doctor, lawyer, teacher, craftsman, and labourer). In 
the present study we wished to build upon this earlier work by adding another 
kind of relationship, and by selecting from the range of previously employed 
occupational statuses. Thus we added ‘‘close friend’’, and selected “‘shoe- 
maker’’ and ‘‘plumber’’ as relatively low status occupations, and ‘‘teacher’’ and 
“dentist” as relatively high status occupations. The selection of “teacher” from 
the Jones and Lambert list emphasizes the continuity with that study, and di- 
rects the respondent toward the culturally-sensitive role of the teacher as an 
agent of socialization. The selection of ‘‘dentist’’, was intended to avoid the use 
of ‘doctor’ in the study, since at the time of the survey there was public con- 
cern about the number of immigrant doctors in Canada; but it was intended to 
provide some continuity with the more intimate higher status occupations em- 
ployed by Jones and Lambert. 

Discrimination against immigrants. Scores were derived in the following 
manner. The four separate scores of behavioural intentions toward English 
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(French) Canadians were summed. From this total, the sum of behavioural in- 
tentions toward immigrants was subtracted. The resulting difference score is 
the discrimination against immigrants measure. It indicates the degree to which 
respondents preferred English (French) Canadians in business and personal re- 
lationships over immigrants. A high score indicates a preference for English 
(French) Canadians over immigrants. A score of zero indicates no preference for 
One group over the other while a negative score indicates that immigrants are 
preferred over English (French) Canadians. 


Relationships among Scales Assessing Attitudes toward Immigration 


The scales just described were expected to reflect a general attitude to- 
ward immigration. To the extent that this is the case, substantial correlations 
should be obtained among the scales. Although these correlations are signifi- 
cant and in the predicted direction, they are not particularly high (see Appendix 
4.3). In other words, each of the three scales measures something unique in ad- 
dition to reflecting a general attitude toward immigration. 


Effects of Ethnicity, Status and Type of Relationship on Behavioural Intentions 


Experimental results. The means of behavioural intentions appear in Ap- 
pendix 4.4 and the corresponding analysis of variance in Appendix 4.5. 

The ethnicity of the target person has a very strong effect on behavioural 
intentions. Respondents express a much greater willingness to interact with 
someone who is English (French) Canadian than with an immigrant. Significant 
effects due to status, type of relationship and the interaction of status and 
type of relationship are also found. Since these effects account for a relatively 
small amount of the overall variance and are not relevant to the question of 
ethnicity, they will be ignored in this report. Of direct interest, however, are the 
significant interaction effects of ethnicity by status, and of ethnicity by status 
by type of relationship. An examination of the means shows that respondents 
indicate a greater willingness to interact with English (French) Canadian target 
persons of high status than with those of low status, but are more willing to in- 
teract with low status immigrants than with high status immigrants. 

The triple interaction effect suggests that the willingness to interact with 
immigrants depends on the type of relationship\involved and the status of the 
target person. The results are graphically depicted in Figure 4.1. 


For friendship relationships, the patterns of results are quite similar for En- 
glish (French) Canadians and immigrants. Persons of high status are preferred 
as friends over persons of low status. For business relationships a more com- 
plicated pattern of results emerges. Respondents express a strong willingness 
to do business with English (French) Canadians regardless of their status. How- 
ever, respondents express a much greater willingness to seek the services of a 
low status immigrant (shoemaker, plumber) than of a high status immigrant 
(teacher, dentist). 

The results in Figure 4.1 can be summarized as follows: while there is dis- 
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Figure 4.1 Behavioural Intentions toward Target Persons of Varying Ethnicity and Status and Involving 
Two Types of Relationships 


crimination against immigrants regardless of their status or the type of re- 
lationship involved, discrimination is greatest against the high status immigrant 
in a business relationship and least against the low status immigrant involved in 
a business relationship. This pattern is consistent with the earlier findings of 
Jones and Lambert (1965) in their study of an anglophone sample in an Ontario 
city. In that study respondents indicated less willingness to use the services of 
high status immigrants in relation to low status immigrants. On the other hand, 
there was a general preference for admitting higher status immigrants to 
Canada. 

Discussion of experimental results. In order to appreciate the significance 
of the results on behavioural intentions, it is necessary to recall how the rele- 
vant data were obtained. Respondents were asked whether they definitely 
would (rating of 7) or would not (rating of 1) interact with various types of tar- 
get persons. Ratings approaching 1 indicate an avoidance of certain target per- 
sons. The lowest rating in the survey was 5.69, given to immigrants of high 
status in business relationships. Such a rating reveals a considerable willingness 
on the part of respondents to interact with that type of immigrant. The design 
of our survey instrument, however, allowed for a determination of the will- 
ingness to interact with an immigrant re/ative to the willingness to interact with 
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a member of the two charter groups without presenting respondents with di- 
rect questions on this point. It is clear that in these relative terms, respondents 
preferred English (French) Canadians over immigrants. While this preference 
was not great in absolute terms, statistically it was highly. significant. It there- 
fore appears safe to conclude that with everything else equal and given a 
choice, Canadians would rather interact with a member of the charter groups 
than with an immigrant. While this preference for charter group members 
means discrimination against immigrants, results do not indicate that contact 
with immigrants is avoided at all costs. The high behavioural intentions scores 
suggest that Canadians are willing to interact with immigrants when the situ- 
ation calls for such interactions. 

Although limited to a small selection of occupational statuses, the specific 
patterns of results revealed in Figure 4.1 have implications for immigration and 
multiculturalism policies. Canadians are more willing to seek the services of a 
low status immigrant while they are more reluctant to have business re- 
lationships with immigrants of high status even though, for purposes of friend- 
ship, they prefer high status to low status immigrants. The policy implications 
of these results are that; whereas Canadians may express a preference for 
highly educated and skilled immigrants, they may be reluctant to use the ser- 
vices of such immigrants once admitted. 


Attitudes toward Immigration in the Total Sample 


Perceived consequences of immigration. The total score on the perceived 
consequences of immigration scale is slightly above the neutral point of 4 (see 
Table 4.1). It seems safe to say, therefore, that respondents do not perceive 
the consequences of further immigration to be negative. It is equally clear that 
they do not perceive these consequences to be overwhelmingly positive. 

Overall scores close to the neutral point could indicate that respondents 
are uncertain or neutral concerning further immigration. An examination of the 
standard deviations and the percentage distributions in Table 4.1 indicates, 
however, that such is not the case. Rather, respondents seem to be consid- 
erably divided on this issue. 

The highest item mean (i.e., strongest agreement) is associated with the 
possibility that ‘there would be more unemployment. This mean is not very 
far from the midpoint though, which indicates some concern about un- 
employment but with considerable difference in opinion among respondents. 
Reactions to most of the other possible consequences are also close to the 
midpoint. There was, however, reasonable consensus concerning the impli- 
cations of further immigration for English and French Canadians and for the re- 
lations between these two groups. Respondents express strong disagreement 
with the statement that ‘English Canadians would lose their identity.”’ In addi- 
tion, that ‘relations between English Canadians and French Canadians would 
become worse” and that ‘French Canadians would lose their identity’ are also 
rejected. 

Acceptability of and discrimination against immigrants. Results on the ac- 
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Table 4.1 


Perceived Consequences of Immigration 
in the Total Sample 


N= 1842 


Mean SD % Disagree % Neutral % Agree 


(1-3) (4) (5-7) 
Total score 4.36 1.42 36.8 2.9 60.2 
a. °... there would be more unemployment 4.57 P23 32.0 14.3 530 
b. ... this country would be better off S100 2.00 47.3 ra | 31.0 
c. ... relations between English Canadians 3.1 2.06 58.7 16.6 24.7 
and French Canadians would become 
worse 
d. ... English Canadians would lose their ai he 2.02 68.3 10.3 21.4 
identity 
e. ...- French Canadians would lose their 2.91 2.10 64.9 9.8 Lou 
identity 
f. ... there would be more slums 3.80 2.16 46.4 15:2 38.4 
g. ... the purity of the Canadian race would 3.39 2.31 55.3 Has? 3.0 
be affected 
h. ... cheap labour would make wages 3.82 229 46.0 Id 40.6 
lower 
i. ... there would be more criminals in our 3.39 222 53.9 14.0 32.1 
society 
j. ...° there would be more political 4.19 2.20 37.2 14.8 48.0 
problems 


ceptability of immigrants are depicted in Table 4.2. The mean of 4.99 for ac- 
ceptability indicates that Canadians as a whole are receptive toward immi- 
grants. Considering the items separately it is noted that eight of the ten types 
of immigrants receive scores on the positive side of the neutral point. 

Rated as most acceptable are “immigrants who could be useful to this 
country,” “immigrants with a skilled trade,” and “immigrants who are highly 
educated.’ The only types of immigrants who receive negative ratings are “im- 
migrants from communist countries,” and ‘‘anyone who wants to immigrate. 

In view of the abundant public debate on the issue, it is noteworthy that 
respondents are quite accepting of coloured immigrants. ‘Coloured immi- 
grants” are only slightly less accepted than “immigrants who have relatives in 
Canada.”’ It should also be noted that of the immigrants that are accepted, 
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Table 4.2 


Acceptability of Immigrants in the Total Sample 


N= 1831 


Mean SD % Reject % Neutral % Accept 


(1-3) (4) (5-7) 
Total score 4.99 1.19 16.1 Za 81.2 
a. Immigrants who have relatives in Canada. 5.43 1.64 9.5 19.4 eA 
b. Immigrants who are highly educated. Bates 1.58 8.0 isan 78.9 
c. Immigrants who have a skilled trade. 5.74 17 8.5 10.7 80.8 
d. Immigrants who speak English. a9 1.64 10:5 193 70.2 
e. Immigrants who speak French. Deo teh2 13.0 20.5 66.5 
f. Immigrants who will do the work no 4.69 2.09 255 19.3 O22 
Canadian wants to do. 
g. Immigrants who are coloured. 5.19 1.84 14.8 19.5 65.8 
h. Immigrants from communist countries. 3.49 2720 49.8 1737 220 
i. Immigrants who could be useful to this 5.91 1.53 Tel 9.8 83.2 
country. 
j. Anyone who wants to immigrate. Sls 211 57.0 19.4 23,0 


Table 4.3 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Immigration 
by Geographic Region 


Region NV Total “unemployment” “purity 
score of race’ 
Atlantic provinces 175 4.2 4.5 3.6 
Quebec 485 © 4.0 49 4.2 
Ontario 692 46 42 fake 
Prairies 20 4.5 48 3.0 
British Columbia hog 4.5 4.6 3.0 
F-test 1016773 7.84*** 26.54*** 


ee ee Ee ee Se Ee ee eee Se ee, 
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“immigrants who will do the kind of work no Canadian wants to do” receive 
the lowest rating. 

The discrimination score in the total sample is positive (mean = 2.57, SD = 
5.07) indicating that Canadians as a whole prefer English (French) Canadians 
over immigrants in social and business interactions. 


Geographic Differences 


Perceived consequences of immigration. The results of the geographic 
breakdown of perceived consequences of immigration are presented in Table 
4.3. 

Respondents from Quebec are least positive in their perception of con- 
sequences and they are most concerned that “‘there would be more un- 
employment’ and that ‘the purity of the Canadian race would be affected.” 
Residents from the Atlantic provinces follow Quebec in seeing fewer positive 
consequences than residents of other provinces and in being relatively con- 
cerned about the loss of ‘‘racial purity.” There are no substantial differences 
among Ontario, the Prairies, and British Columbia except that Ontario re- 
spondents reveal themselves as being least concerned with high 
unemployment. 

A further geographic analysis was performed comparing the major met- 
ropolitan areas (see Appendix 4.6). Results from the various cities are remark- 
ably similar. Only with regard to ‘‘racial purity’” do Montreal respondents show 
a somewhat greater concern than do the residents of the other cities. 

The fact that regional differences nearly disappeared when the met- 
ropolitan areas of the various regions were compared suggest that the regional 
differences are primarily due to differences in rural areas. An analysis of results 
by degree of urbanization confirmed this suspicion (see Appendix 4.7). Re- 
spondents from cities in Quebec and the Atlantic provinces (but not in the 
other regions) are considerably more positive in their perception of immigration 
consequences than are rural respondents in those regions. It is instructive to 
compare the results from the urban areas of the Atlantic provinces and Quebec 
with the other regions. Although the Atlantic provinces as a whole are less 
positive than Ontario, the Prairies, and British Columbia, respondents from the 
Atlantic cities are more positive than respondents from Ontario and the west. A 
similar pattern emerges in Quebec with Montreal residents almost as positive 
about immigration as residents west of the Ottawa River. 

Acceptability of and discrimination against immigrants. Regional differ- 
ences in the acceptability of immigrants generally, and in the acceptability of 
“coloured immigrants,” are virtually nonexistent (see Table 4.4). However, resi- 
dents from Quebec and the Atlantic provinces are somewhat more likely than 
residents from other regions to reject “immigrants from communist countries.” 

Discrimination scores differ significantly among the five regions, with 
Quebec showing the strongest tendency to discriminate followed by the Atlan- 
tic provinces. In line with earlier results, differences between Ontario, the Prai- 


ries, and British Columbia are very small. 
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Table 4.4 


Means of Acceptability of and Discrimination against Immigrants 
by Geographic Region 


Acceptance of immigrants 


Total “communist 

Region N score “coloured’’ countries” Nv Discrimination 
Atlantic provinces 176 Dee 5.4 3.2 176 3.6 
Quebec 481 49 BiZ 3.2 481 43 
Ontario 693 5.0 or 37 692 1.3 
Prairies 285 48 5.0 3.4 289 2.0 
British Columbia AT 5.0 5.4 oes) 196 9 

F-test 3.088 1.45 6.28* 37.84*** 


An analysis by metropolitan areas showed no significant differences be- 
tween the cities on the measures of acceptability of immigrants (see Appendix 
4.8). However, Montreal shows higher discrimination than the other cities. 

The relationships between degree of urbanization and the measures of ac- 
ceptability of immigrants and discrimination against them, are not very strong 
or consistent across the various regions. Relevant results are presented in Ap- 
pendix 4.9. The general trend, however, is for the more urbanized areas to 
show greater tolerance. 

The relationship between degree of urbanization and discrimination is de- 
picted in Appendix 4.9. A generally inverse relationship between these two vari- 
ables appears in the Atlantic provinces, Quebec, and Ontario. Respondents 
from large cities are generally the least discriminatory in all three regions. Re- 
spondents from small towns tend to be even more discriminatory than resi- 
dents from rural areas. Degree of urbanization shows no significant relationship 
with discrimination in the Prairies or in British Columbia. 

Summary of geographic differences. Quebec residents were least positive 
in their perception of consequences of immigration. They were followed in this 
view by residents of the Atlantic provinces. Respondents from Ontario, the 
Prairies, and British Columbia were. the most positive and there was little differ- 
ence among them, with the possible exception that Ontario residents were less 
concerned than respondents from any other region about potential un- 
employment resulting from immigration. The more negative perceptions in the 
Atlantic provinces and Quebec were primarily obtained from respondents in the 
small towns and rural areas of those regions. There were virtually no differ- 
ences in the views of respondents from the five largest cities in Canada. 
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Regional differences in acceptability of immigrants were smaller than in 
perceived consequences. The five regions of Canada were only different in the 
degree to which they would accept “immigrants from communist countries,’”’ 
with Quebec and the Atlantic provinces being least accepting. Discrimination 
was highest in Quebec, followed by the Atlantic provinces. Analyses by met- 
ropolitan areas and degree of urbanization showed no strong trends except 
that Montreal was highest in discrimination, and respondents from urbanized 
areas found immigrants somewhat more acceptable and discriminated less 
against them than rural respondents. 


Ethnic Differences 


Perceived consequences of immigration. Ethnic differences in perceived 
consequences of immigration are presented in Table 4.5. 

French-Canadian respondents are least positive in their perception of im- 
migration consequences, respondents of “‘other ethnic’ origin most positive, 
and Angloceltic respondents almost as positive as those of ‘‘other ethnic” ori- 
gin. Similarly, French-Canadian respondents are most concerned about “un- 
employment” and the ‘‘purity of the Canadian race’’ and respondents of “‘other 
ethnic’ origin least concerned, while Angloceltic respondents are only slightly 
more concerned than those of “‘other ethnic” origin. 

The results of this analysis must be examined in the context of the anal- 
yses by region. Regional analyses indicate that Quebec respondents are least 
positive about the prospects of further immigration. Region and ethnicity are, 
of course, strongly related. The question therefore arises whether region (i.e., 
living in Quebec vs. elsewhere) or ethnicity is the crucial variable for the atti- 
tudes under examination. In order to answer this question, the sample was bro- 
ken down by region and by language of interview (see Appendix 4.10). This 


Table 4.5 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Immigration 


by Ethnicity 
co et ee SS a ae 
Ethnicity N Total ‘unemployment’ “purity 
score of race” 


Angloceltic 688 4.5 4.5 3.0 
French 349 3.8 Je 45 
Anglophone “‘other ethnic’’ 518 47 4.2 2.8 
Francophone “‘other ethnic’ ’ 34 47 4.0 2.9 
F-test 32.84*** (Wa ee as 49°53*** 
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breakdown shows that ethnicity, not region, is the crucial variable associated 
with immigration attitudes. French-Canadian respondents perceive less positive 
consequences of immigration than English Canadians whether they live in or 
outside Quebec. 

A possible explanation for the French-Canadian attitudes might be found 
in the fact that French Canadians are predominantly Roman Catholic. If this ex- 
planation were valid, one might expect anglophone Catholics to hold attitudes 
no different from those of francophone Catholics. In order to test this expla- 
nation, respondents were grouped according to religious preference (see Ap- 
pendix 4.11). Francophone Catholics are less positive in their perceived con- 
sequences, and they are more concerned about unemployment and racial purity 
than are the other religious groups. Anglophone Catholics are indistinguishable 
from members of the United and Anglican Churches. These results suggest 
that Catholicism in itself is not the basis for French-Canadian attitudes. 

Another important aspect of ethnicity is the recency of immigration to 
Canada. For reasons noted in Chapter 2, however, this aspect of ethnicity was 
only examined among anglophone respondents. Results appearing in Appendix 
4.12 show the relationship between recency of immigration and perceived con- 
sequences to be quite small. There is a trend for immigrants to be more posi- 
tive toward immigration than persons born in Canada. 

A final analysis of ethnicity involved the classification of “other ethnic’ 
Canadians according to their father’s ancestral country of origin. Results of this 
analysis are presented in Appendix 4.13. 

Respondents of Russian and Ukrainian origin are considerably less positive 
in their perception of immigration consequences and are more concerned about 
unemployment from further immigration than those of other origins. 

The current analysis demonstrates that ‘‘other ethnic’’ Canadians are not a 
homogeneous group. When the attitudes of these respondents (Appendix 4.13) 
are compared with those of Anglocelts (see Table 4.5) the following picture 
emerges. “Other ethnic’’ respondents, except those of Russian and Ukrainian 
descent, are more positive in their perception of immigration consequences 
than Angloceltic respondents. Respondents of Ukrainian and Russian descent 
are considerably less positive than Anglocelts and hold attitudes which are sim- 


ilar to those of French Canadians. 
Acceptability of and discrimination against immigrants. Differences in the 


acceptability of immigrants between the four categories of ethnic groups are 
relatively small—much smaller, for example, than differences in perceived con- 
Sequences of immigration (see Table 4.6). French Canadians are slightly less ac- 
Cepting of immigrants than are Angloceltic and ‘other ethnic’’ Canadians. Fran- 
cophone “‘other ethnics’ are the most accepting. With regard to accepting 
“immigrants from communist countries’ the differences between the four 
groups are more pronounced. French Canadians are considerably less accepting 
than members of the “other ethnic’ categories. French Canadians also show a 
considerably greater tendency to discriminate against immigrants than all other 
respondents. 
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Table 4.6 


Means of Acceptability of and Discrimination against Immigrants 
by Ethnicity 


Acceptance of immigrants 


be Total “communist 
Ethnicity NM score ““coloured’’ countries’’ Nv Discrimination 
Angloceltic 685 5.0 Spall 3.6 686 1.8 
French 348 4.9 ey 29 349 BZ 
Anglophone ‘other 55 Onl az 39 ay eZ 
ethnic’’ 
Francophone ‘ ‘other 34 5.4 ayes OE0 34 1.6 
ethnic’ 
F-test f. 300 - 159 2 0% obese take 


Further analyses show that the attitudes of French Canadians cannot be 
explained as a “Quebec effect’’ or as a function of the Catholic religion (see 
Appendices 4.14, 4.15). Francophone respondents have similar attitudes 
whether they live in or outside Quebec. Anglophone Roman Catholics have atti- 
tudes that are different from francophone Roman Catholics and are indistin- 
guishable from members of the United and Anglican Churches. 

Results on the relationship between generational status and acceptability 
of and discrimination against immigrants appear in Appendix 4.16 and they 
show that generational status is only slightly related to these attitudes. As with 
perceived consequences of immigration, there is again a trend for immigrants, 
as compared with persons born in Canada to be slightly more positive in the 
acceptance of immigrants. 

A final analysis dealing with respondents’ ethnicity examines the paternal 
origin of ‘‘other ethnic” Canadians (see Appendix 4.17). Those of Ukrainian and 
Russian descent are less willing to accept immigrants than those from the 
other ethnic groups. The same basic pattern applies to the total acceptability 
score and the items dealing with “coloured immigrants” and “immigrants from 
communist countries.” The paternal origin of ‘other ethnic’’ respondents is un- 
related to discrimination against immigrants. 

Summary of ethnic differences. French-Canadian respondents were least 
positive in their perceptions of the consequences of immigration. They were 
also most concerned about ‘unemployment’ and the “‘ourity of the Canadian 
race.” French Canadians also found immigrants of all types, and particularly 
“immigrants from communist countries’ less acceptable than members of the 
other ethnic categories, and they were most prone to show discrimination 
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against immigrants. Detailed analyses showed that French-Canadian attitudes 
cannot be explained as a Quebec response, or as a result of the Catholic re- 
ligion. French Canadians outside Quebec were very similar in their attitudes to 
French Canadians from Quebec. Anglophone Catholics were indistinguishable in 
their attitudes from anglophones of other religions. There was a remarkable 
similarity between the attitudes of Anglocelts and members of ‘other ethnic’ 
groups as a whole. Recency of immigration was only slightly related to the atti- 
tudes under consideration, after controlling for ethnicity of respondents with 
immigrants being more positive than Canadian born respondents. The classi- 
fication of respondents from ‘‘other ethnic’’ origin showed that those of Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian descent were somewhat less positive in their perception of 
immigration consequences, most concerned about unemployment, and found 
immigrants of all kinds less acceptable than members of other non-English/ 
non-French origins. 


Socioeconomic Differences 


Perceived consequences of immigration. We employed three specific indi- 
ces of socioeconomic status: (a) occupational status of the head of household, 
(b) income of the head of household, and (c) education of the respondent. The 
results from all three indices are basically the same: the higher the socio- 
economic status of the respondent, the more likely he or she is to perceive 
positive consequences of immigration and the less he or she is concerned 
about possible ‘‘unemployment’”’ and the ‘purity of the Canadian race.’’ 

Of the three indices, education is most strongly related to perceived con- 
sequences of immigration (see Table 4.7), income is second and occupational 
Status third (see Appendix 4.18). 


Table 4.7 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Immigration 
by Education 


Total “purity 
Education N score “‘unemployment’’ of race’’ 
Some primary 181 3.6 5.0 43 
Primary (graduated) 257 3 5.0 43 
Some high school 540 - 4.3 48 oe 
High school (graduated) 347 45 4.4 32 
Technical training 192 4.8 4.] 2.8 
Some college, university or more 309 5.0 ) 3.9 Z8 
F-test 44.03*** U2, 047 >> SAE Sala: 
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Table 4.8 


Means of Acceptability of and Discrimination against inure 
by Education 


Acceptance of immigrants 


Total “communist 
Education N score “coloured” countries’ N Discrimination 
Some primary 180 4.8 4.8 2.8 181 4.4 
Primary (graduated) 258 48 5.0 De 257 3.3 
Some high school 538 Bal sce) 3.4 Hog 2.4 
High school 343 be oh: 3.6 345 a ae 
(graduated) 
Technical training 192 5.0 Bio 4.0 192 1.9 
Some college, 309 Au) 5.2 42 310 9 
university or more 
F-test Cp ays 229.3% 19)-25iee © oy APA 


Acceptability of and discrimination against immigrants. The relationships 
between the socioeconomic indices and acceptability of immigrants are not as 
clear and strong as the relationships with perceived consequences of imimi- 
gration. Results are given in Table 4.8 and Appendix 4.19. Of the three indices, 
education shows again the clearest results. Respondents with primary school 
education are less accepting of “coloured immigrants’ and of ‘immigrants in 
general’’ than are respondents with a higher educational attainment. There is no 
difference between respondents who started high school and those who at- 
tained higher educational levels. The item on “immigrants from communist 
countries” shows a direct linear relationship with educational attainment. The 
higher the educational level, the more willing respondents are to accept such 
immigrants. 

The relationship between socioeconomic status and discrimination against 
immigrants is quite clear. Each of the three indices is inversely and linearly re- 
lated to discrimination against immigrants, that is, the higher the social status 
of a respondent, the less likely he or she is to discriminate against immigrants. 
Education is most strongly related, followed by income level and then oc- 
Cupational status. 

Summary of socioeconomic status differences in immigration attitudes. 
Three indices of socioeconomic status showed very similar relationships with 
immigration attitudes. The higher the socioeconomic status of respondents the 
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more positive they were in their attitudes. Education was most strongly related, 
followed by income and occupational status. 


Political Party Preference Differences 


Perceived consequences of immigration. Political party preference is only 
slightly related to perceived consequences of immigration (Appendix 4.20). 
Among anglophone respondents, no differences emerge. Francophone Liberal, 
and to some extent NDP supporters, are more positive in their perception of 
immigration consequences than those supporting the Progressive Conservative 
and Créditiste parties. 

Acceptability of and discrimination against immigrants. Political party pref- 
erence is more strongly related to acceptability of immigrants (Appendix 4.21). 
Among anglophone respondents, Liberal supporters are most and Social Credit 
supporters least willing to accept immigrants. Social Credit supporters show 
Strikingly low acceptance of “coloured immigrants,’ and “immigrants from 
communist countries.” No differences in discrimination are apparent in the 
anglophone sample. 

Among francophone respondents, Liberal and NDP supporters show 
greater acceptance of immigrants than supporters of the Progressive Conser- 
vatives and Créditistes. Concerning “coloured immigrants,’’ NDP supporters are 
most and Progressive Conservative supporters least accepting. Large differ- 
ences emerge concerning the acceptance of “immigrants from communist 
countries.” By far the most accepting are NDP supporters and the least accept- 
ing those who prefer the Progressive Conservative party. Liberal and NDP sup- 
porters are least likely to discriminate against immigrants. 


Age Differences 


The relationship between age and perceived consequences appears to be 
curvilinear (Appendix 4.22). Respondents in their thirties and forties are most 
positive and they are least concerned about “unemployment” and ‘‘race puri- 
ty.’ Respondents in their teens and twenties as well as those in their fifties and 
older are less positive and more concerned about ‘‘unemployment” and ‘‘race 
purity.” 

An inverse linear relationship between age and the acceptability of immi- 
grants emerges (Appendix 4.23). The older the respondents, the less willing 
they are to accept ‘immigrants in general,’’ and particularly ‘‘coloured immi- 
grants” and “immigrants from communist countries.” The relationship between 
age and discrimination is linear and direct. Older respondents are more likely to 
discriminate against immigrants than younger ones. 


Sex Differences 


Sex differences are nonexistent or slight (see Appendix 4.24, 4.25). 
Women are somewhat more in agreement than men that unemployment might 
ensue from further immigration. Women are also more willing than men to ac- 
cept immigrants. 
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Psychological Predictors of Attitudes toward Immigration 


In addition to the variables discussed so far, a number of psychological 
measures were related to immigration attitudes. The results are displayed in 
Appendix 4.26, which also presents the correlations with the demographic vari- 
ables for comparison purposes. Among the psychological variables, the eth- 
nocentrism scale score has the highest simple correlation with each of the atti- 
tude measures. Ethnocentric respondents are more likely to perceive negative 
consequences of immigration, they are less willing to accept immigrants and 
more likely to discriminate against them. Authoritarianism shows basically the 
same but weaker relationships. 

Of the Rokeach life values, four show consistent relationships with the 
immigration attitudes. It should be noted that since the scores of these life val- 
ues are ranks, the direction of the relationships must be interpreted in opposite 
ways from the other variables. A positive correlation means that the /ess im- 
portant a given value, the higher the attitude score. A negative correlation indi- 
cates that the more highly a given value is ranked, the higher the attitude score. 
The four values showing consistent relationships with the attitude measures 
are: a comfortable life, equality, freedom and social recognition. The higher a 
value respondents place on equality and freedom, and the lower a value they 
place on a comfortable life and social recognition, the more positive they are in 
perceived consequences of immigration, the more accepting of immigrants, 
and the less likely to discriminate. 

Multiple Regression Analysis . 

Among the goals of this study was the prediction of the major attitudes 
from knowledge of demographic and psychological variables. Multiple re- 
gression analysis was used for this purpose. The following description specifies 
in some detail the goals and procedures of these analyses. 

In multiple stepwise regression, an equation Is constructed which relates a 
set of independent variables to a dependent variable. Once this equation is 
known, it becomes possible to predict the dependent variable from the inde- 
pendent variables. Multiple stepwise regression can also be used to select from 
a large list of independent variables a smaller set that can best predict the de- 
pendent variable. Thus, this technique allows us to pick the most important and 
most reliably predictive variables from a set of variables. In addition, this tech- 
nique makes it possible to determine the relative predictive power of the vari- 
ables that are selected. 


The nature of the problem to which multiple stepwise regression is di- 
rected is best described by reference to Appendix 4.26, where the simple cor- 
relation coefficients between 29 independent variables and three immigration 
attitude variables are shown. Twenty of the 29 independent variables are sig- 
nificantly related to perceived consequences of immigration, 16 of 29 to ac- 


ceptance and 22 of 29 to discrimination. 
Given so many significant correlations it becomes important to know 
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which of the variables are most strongly related to immigration attitudes. We 
might pick those variables that show the highest simple correlations. But such a 
procedure would be misleading because it would fail to take into account the 
fact that independent variables are correlated among themselves. In order to 
identify those independent variables that give the best independent prediction 
of the dependent variable, multiple stepwise regression is needed. 

The regression analysis employed in the present study involved two. 
stages. The purpose of the first was to select those predictor variables that, as 
a set, gave the best prediction of the dependent variable. A further requirement 
was that each of the variables in the set had to contribute a significant amount 
of variance to the dependent variable. The purpose of the second stage was to 
test the stability of the equation by testing it in two independent subsamples. 
Only those variables that provided independent and significant predictions of 
the dependent variables in both samples were retained. 

In the present study the forward method for selecting predictor variables 
was always employed. The variable selection criterion varied according to the 
stage of the analysis. In the first stage, the BEST criterion was employed 
(Armor & Couch, 1972). According to this criterion, the first variable selected 
was the variable with the highest simple correlation with the dependent vari- 
able. At each subsequent step, that variable was selected which had the high- 
est partial correlation with the dependent variable, controlling for predictor vari- 
ables already in the equation. Variables were selected up to that step where the 
last variable entered made a significant contribution to the prediction of the de- 
pendent variable. 

In the second stage, new variables were selected for inclusion in the pre- 
diction equation according to a predetermined order. Only those independent 
variables that showed significant coefficients in the first stage were entered at 
the second stage. The order for including them in the equation was determined 
by the size of the standardized coefficients as revealed in stage one. 

Respondents with a missing value in the dependent variable were omitted 
from a given regression analysis. Beyond that, simple correlations were based 
on varying numbers of respondents, depending on the number of observations 
present for a given pair of variables. 

The multiple regressions reported here start with two sets of independent 
variables. The first and smaller set includes the variables from region through 
religiosity as listed in Appendix 4.26. These are generally demographic vari- 
ables. The second and larger set contains, in addition to the variables of the 
first set, the psychological variables. These psychological variables could be re- 
garded as dependent as well as independent variables. Because of their special 
Status, the regression equations were constructed, excluding and including 
them. 


Results of Multiple Stepwise Regressions 


Perceived consequences of immigration. Results of the regression analysis 
with psychological variables excluded are presented in Appendix 4.27. In the 
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total sample, seven variables emerge as independent and significant predictors 
of perceived consequences of immigration. Four variables remain significantly 
predictive in each of the two subsamples: ethnicity (French Canadians/others), 
education, ethnicity (Anglocelts/others) and income. The more a respondent 
possesses the following characteristics the more likely he or she is to have a 
positive perception of immigration consequences: (a) not being French Cana- 
dian, (b) being highly educated, (c) not being Angloceltic, (d) living in a house- 
hold whose head has a high income. 

It is possible to draw conclusions concerning the relative contribution of 
these four variables by examining the size of the standardized coefficients. Eth- 
nicity (being or not being French Canadian) and level of education are more im- 
portant than ethnicity (being or not being Angloceltic) and income level of head 
of household. 

The inclusion of the psychological variables in the regression equation 
changes the picture considerably. The ethnocentrism scale becomes the stron- 
gest predictor. Education and income remain as important and significant pre- 
dictor variables. Ethnicity becomes less important. Three new variables attain 
the status of significant and independent predictors: the life value ‘family secu- 
rity’’, generational status, and church attendance. However, their contributions 
to the dependent variable are minimal compared with ethnocentrism. Thus, re- 
spondents are likely to be positive in perceived consequences of immigration to 
the extent that they possess the following characteristics: (1) low eth- 
nocentrism scale score, (2) high level of education, (3) high income of head of 
household, (4) a high value of family security, (5) recent generational status, and 
(6) frequent church attendance. 

Acceptability of immigrants. Four variables emerge as significant and re- 
liable predictors of acceptability (Appendix 4.28): (1) generational status (with 
immigrants being more accepting than older generation Canadians); (2) age 
(with younger respondents being more accepting); (3) community size in child- 
hood (with respondents from larger communities being more accepting); and (4) 
religiosity (with frequent church attenders being more accepting). Generational 
status is slightly more important than the other three. 

The inclusion of psychological variables in the equation results in eth- 
nocentrism becoming first in importance followed by authoritarianism. Gener- 
ational status remains in the equation, with community size in childhood, and 
church attendance. Age was no longer a reliable predictor. 

A notable relationship appears between authoritarianism and acceptability 
of immigrants. With the contribution of ethnocentrism removed, author- 
itarianism becomes positively related to the acceptability of immigrants. In 
summary, respondents show greater acceptance of immigrants to the extent 
that they are (1) low on ethnocentrism scale, (2) high on authoritarianism, (3) of 
recent generational status, (4) grew up in a large community, and (5) frequent 
church attenders. 

Discrimination against immigrants. Six predictor variables attain statistical 
significance in the total sample, but only two remain significant in the two sub- 
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samples (see Appendix 4.29). Respondents are likely to discriminate to the ex- 
tent that they possess the characteristics of (1) being French Canadian, and (2) 
being old. 

The addition of the psychological variables results in the ethnocentrism 
scale score becoming the most important predictor, followed by ethnicity 
(being French Canadian vs. not being French Canadian). Age is no longer a sig- 
nificant predictor. 


Discussion of Results on Attitudes toward Immigration 


Attitudes toward immigration were described in terms of three different 
variables: perceived consequences of immigration, acceptability of immigrants, 
and discrimination against immigrants. To what extent are these variables 
equivalent? The intercorrelations among them were statistically significant and 
in the predicted direction, indicating a common attitude. However, the values of 
the correlation coefficients were not particularly high, suggesting that each 
variable measured something unique also. How did the three variables compare 
in providing meaningful results? Least successful in this respect was accept- 
ability of immigrants. In general it was less strongly related to the predictor 
variables than the other two. A possible reason for this is the fact that there 
was greater consensus among respondents on the issue of immigrant accept- 
ability than on perceived consequences and discrimination. This greater con- 
sensus was indicated by more extreme item means and by lower standard de- 
viations. Given the smaller variance, less variation was associated with the 
independent variables. 

At the beginning of this chapter a number of questions were asked. We 
are now in a position to provide answers to them. While in general Canadians 
saw the consequences of immigration to be positive, there was considerable 
disagreement on this issue. The most worrisome prospect was the possibility 
of increased unemployment. Of least concern was the possibility that English 
and French Canadians would lose their identity and that relations between En- 
glish and French Canadians would deteriorate. Most types of immigrants were 
considered to be acceptable, especially ‘‘immigrants who have a skilled trade” 
and those ‘‘who are highly educated.”’ 

The questions of the acceptability of various types of immigrants yielded 
some unexpected results. “Immigrants from communist countries’’ were 
among the least acceptable, but ‘coloured immigrants’’ were quite acceptable. 
It may well be that respondents interpreted the phrase “immigrants from com- 
munist countries’” to mean immigrants who are communists. Respondents may 
not have rejected individuals of various political persuasions who happen to live 
in communist countries, but only people who are committed communists. 

Does the fact that 66% of the sample found coloured immigrants accept- 
able suggest a lack of racism in Canada? It does seem to indicate a consid- 
erable degree of racial tolerance. The issue of race was also touched upon in 
the question of consequences of immigration. There, a majority of Canadians 
disagreed that ‘the purity of the Canadian race would be affected” by further 
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immigration. In both questions, however, there was a considerable difference of 
opinion among respondents. While it appears that race was an important issue 
for no more than a minority of Canadians, this issue may become a problem for 
the implementation of immigration and multiculturalism policies to the extent 
that this minority is vocal. 

An examination of how immigration attitudes varied according to different 
breakdowns of the total sample produced reasonably clear results. The geo- 
graphic analysis revealed that residents of Quebec were least tolerant of and 
receptive to immigration. A subsequent analysis according to respondents’ eth- 
nicity showed that the Quebec response was not due to geography as such but 
to the fact that Quebec was predominantly populated by French Canadians. 
French Canadians outside of Quebec were found to be very similar to French 
Canadians living in Quebec. The difference in attitudes between French Cana- 
dians and respondents from other ethnic groups could not be explained in 
terms of Catholicism, the religion of most French Canadians. Anglophone Cath- 
olics did not differ in their attitudes from members of the United or Anglican 
Churches. An explanation of the unique response of French Canadians must be 
found within French Canadian history and culture. Possible explanations are dis- 
cussed in Chapters 8 and 9. 

Some further results from the geographic analysis deserve notice. Degree 
of urbanization of respondents’ communities was related to immigration atti- 
tudes. Respondents from large cities were generally more tolerant of immi- 
gration than were those from rural areas or small towns. In considering that 
there were only very small differences in attitudes among the major met- 
ropolitan areas, interesting implications suggest themselves. For instance, the 
regional differences in attitudes were primarily the result of differences in the 
rural areas which compose the various regions. In other words, the most nega- 
tive attitudes toward immigration were held in the rural parts of Quebec and 
the Atlantic provinces. Respondents in these rural sections were considerably 
less positive than respondents living in rural areas of the other regions. The 
urban sections of Quebec and the Atlantic provinces were hardly dis- 
tinguishable in terms of immigration attitudes from the other urban areas in 
Canada. Such a geographic pattern is quite favourable for the implementation 
of immigration and multiculturalism policies considering that (a) the destinations 
of most immigrants are the metropolitan areas and (b) the majority of ‘other 
ethnic’ Canadians are located in the urban centres. Immigrants settle in those 
locations where attitudes toward them are most favourable. 

Sometimes the lack of attitude differences is as interesting as their pres- 
ence. In this study a surprising attitude similarity between Eastern and Western 
Canada was revealed. This fact deserves notice because the concentration of 
‘other ethnic’ Canadians in the western prairies is considerably greater than it 
is in the east. Immigration patterns in terms of time and origin also differ. Fur- 
thermore, there is the general ‘rift’ between east and west, frequently men- 
tioned in the press, which might lead one to expect differences. 

A finding of interest emerged from the comparison of ‘other ethnic’’ Ca- 
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nadians with those from the charter groups. Although “other ethnic’’ Canadians 
were more positive toward immigration than French Canadians, there was vir- 
tually no difference between ‘other ethnic’’ and Angloceltic respondents. When 
“other ethnic’’ Canadians were divided according to father’s origin, substantial 
differences among them emerged. Canadians of Russian and Ukrainian descent 
were considerably less positive in their attitudes toward immigration than were 
Anglocelts; the remaining ‘‘other ethnic’’ Canadians (particularly Dutch, German, 
Italian, Polish and Scandinavians) were more positive than Anglocelts. ‘Other 
ethnic’’ Canadians who were least positive (Russians and Ukrainians) were 
those from whose homelands there has been little recent immigration to Cana- 
da. Thus for Russian and Ukrainian Canadians, the term “‘immigration’’ may 
refer only to immigration of other ethnic groups. Correspondingly, the positive 
attitudes held by ‘other ethnic’’ Canadians such as Dutch, Italian, and Scan- 
dinavian may result from the interpretation of “‘immigrants’’ to mean immi- 
grants of their own as well as other ethnic groups. 

Immigration attitudes varied consistently and directly with socioeconomic 
status. Such a finding is consistent with many other studies (see Brown, 1965). 
Several plausible explanations of this exist. Attitudes toward immigration may 
be simply a specific manifestation of ethnic attitudes in general. Alternatively, it 
may be that lower status individuals are threatened by immigrants who are in 
competition for scarce jobs. A further explanation for the relationship between 
status and attitudes toward immigration has important implications for the va- 
lidity of this survey: it may be that lower status individuals, particularly those 
with little education, are simply less sophisticated than persons of higher sta- 
tus. The former may express their opinions with perfect honesty, while high 
status respondents may disguise and distort their opinions and express atti- 
tudes that are socially acceptable. 

Differences in immigration attitudes among the supporters of the various 
political parties were not large, especially among anglophone Canadians. This 
may be due to the fact that immigration had not been an issue in federal poli- 
tics at the time of the survey. Should immigration become a contentious party 
issue, individuals may realign themselves with that party whose policy reflects 
their own attitudes. Generally, the supporters of the Liberal party were most fa- 
vourable in their attitudes toward immigration. While the Progressive Conser- 
vative party would find a positive reception for an active immigration policy 
among its anglophone supporters, its francophone contingent would receive 
the policy much less favourably. 

The discussion thus far has been limited to describing relationships be- 
tween one and occasionally two predictors with the attitude variables. Re- 
gression analysis was used to consider the simultaneous contribution of a 
number of predictor variables. 

Two major conclusions emerged: one, that the number of effective pre- 
dictors of attitude variables was reduced to very few; the other that the predic- 
tive significance of a given predictor depended on the context provided by 
other predictors. These conclusions have a number of implications and there- 
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fore deserve elaboration. 


It was pointed out earlier that a great many predictor variables, when 
taken singly, are related to the attitude variables. This happens in part because 
there is covariation among the predictor variables. It is the task of multiple re- 
gression analysis to eliminate this covariation and assess the independent con- 
tribution to the dependent variable of each predictor variable. What are these 
independent predictors? Ethnicity (being vs. not being French Canadian) was 
most important for two of the three immigration attitudes when psychological 
variables were excluded. Age was also predictive in two out of three cases. The 
fact that education and income were independent predictors deserves some at- 
tention. These variables were conceptualized as reflecting socioeconomic sta- 
tus. Their independent contribution to the attitude variables suggests that they 
reflect something in addition to socioeconomic status. 

When psychological variables were added to the regression equations, the 
picture changed considerably. The ethnocentrism scale score became most im- 
portant for all three attitudes. 

The importance of the context of variables for the predictive significance 
of a particular predictor variable can be seen in a number of circumstances. 
Variables that singly were significant predictors of the attitude variables lost 
their predictive power when embedded among other predictor variables. More 
interesting are variables that were singly unrelated to attitudes but became pre- 
dictive when employed in the context of other variables. An example is pro- 
vided by the relationship between authoritarianism and acceptability of immi- 
grants. Authoritarianism by itself was unrelated to acceptability but when the 
covariation of ethnocentrism was removed, authoritarianism became positively 
related. This is a remarkable finding because to the best of our knowledge, it 
represents the first time that authoritarianism has been shown to be positively 
related to a measure of ethnic tolerance. It may well be that authoritarianism, 
with ethnocentrism removed, changes its functional significance. 

The fact that the predictive significance of variables changes with the 
context does not mean that these variables are useless or unimportant. They 
remain important for predictive purposes when they are the only information 
that is available. Although the score on the ethnocentrism scale was the most 
important predictor of attitudes toward immigration, information on eth- 
nocentrism is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain by a politician or a govern- 
ment official. Access to geographic information is much easier. There is no rea- 
son to reject such information for predicting attitudes even though it can be 
shown that the predictive power of geographic variables disappears when other 
information is used in the prediction. 

One major discrepancy between the analysis by single independent vari- 
ables and the regression analysis, appeared in the case of generational status. 
The source of this discrepancy most likely results from the fact that ethnicity 
was controlled in one analysis but not in the other. Generational status in the 
regression analysis included all respondents for whom information was avail- 
able. Thus, French Canadians were included. Since most French Canadians are 
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third generation or older, the inclusion of this group could have heavily influ- 
enced results. Hence, in the earlier analyses involving generational status, the 
contribution of ethnicity was removed. This was accomplished in two ways: (1) 
French Canadians were excluded from the analysis and (2) the relationship be- 
tween generation and attitudes was examined separately for ‘other ethnic’’ 
and Angloceltic respondents. The appropriate conclusions concerning the re- 
lationship between generational status and attitudes toward immigration seem 
to be as follows: Without controls for ethnicity, generational status was in- 
versely related to attitudes toward immigration. Re-expressing this, it appears 
that more recent Canadians had more positive attitudes toward immigration, 
than did those whose ancestors have been in Canada for generations. When 
careful controls for ethnicity were introduced, the relationship between gener- 
ational status and attitudes toward immigration was greatly reduced. 

Given these results, what is the climate for continued immigration in Can- 
ada? Clearly it is not negative, as a majority of Canadians see primarily positive 
consequences of immigration and are willing to accept new immigrants. Al- 
though there is discrimination against immigrants, there is no outright avoid- 
ance. On the race issue, a majority shows tolerance. While there is reluctance 
to admit “immigrants from communist countries’’ the importance of this find- 
ing as a Current issue is limited. 

Although there is general tolerance toward continued immigration, there 
are some indications of concern. Greater unemployment is seen as a possible 
consequence of further immigration. Should economic circumstances decline 
and concern for unemployment increase, attitudes toward immigration may 
well change. While a majority of Canadians show racial tolerance, there is a mi- 
nority for whom race is an important concern. The admission of an increased 
number of non-white immigrants may mobilize the racist minority and/or in- 
crease its membership. Another sign for concern is the inverse relationship be- 
tween socioeconomic status and attitudes toward immigration. The more 
negative attitudes toward immigration among lower status people may be rein- 
forced to the extent that these people see immigrants as competitors for 
Scarce jobs. This process may be accelerated by a deterioration of the econ- 
omy and increased unemployment. Another chilling factor in an otherwise fa- 
vourable climate for immigration, is that French Canadians hold a considerably 
less favourable attitude than Anglocelts. This difference in attitudes between 
the two may make it difficult to achieve a national consensus concerning 
immigration. 
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b Attitudes toward 
Ethnic Groups 


This chapter deals with Canadians’ attitudes toward ethnic groups. If the 
number of ethnic groups in Canada were small, our task would have been 
straightforward; instead we were faced with a large number of ethnic groups, 
each of which has a unique history and special place within modern Canadian 
society. With such a plurality of ethnic groups, a respondent will likely be aware 
of only some of the ethnic groups which comprise Canadian society. Further, 
we as investigators had to at some point to limit our survey of attitudes to a 
selected number of ethnic groups. 

With this in mind our approach was to begin with more global issues and 
move gradually to the study of specific attitudes toward selected ethnic 
groups. We began by asking respondents which ethnic groups they were aware 
of. Next, we provided the respondents with an extensive list of ethnic groups in 
Canada and examined the manner in which they categorized or perceived these 
groups. Finally, we asked detailed questions about respondents’ attitudes to- 
ward nine standard ethnic groups. One of the limitations of the survey tech- 
nique was that we could not use the data from earlier questions as a basis for 
selecting the nine ethnic groups to study in the last question. Nevertheless, we 
were able to make informed decisions about which groups to study in detail 
and the results served as a formal check on our decisions. 

The present chapter follows the sequence established in the interview 
schedule and is divided into four major sections. The first section is concerned 
with which ethnic groups were visible to respondents; the second, based upon 
a card sorting task, deals with how ethnic groups were perceived and catego- 
rized by respondents; the third examines attitudes held by respondents as a 
whole toward selected ethnic groups, then examines those attitudes in terms 
of the geographic region, ethnicity and status of respondents; and the final 
section attempts to integrate the findings of the previous three. 


Awareness of Ethnic Groups 

Throughout our survey, respondents were asked to express their attitudes 
toward a variety of specific ethnic groups. However, the first question asked of 
respondents was: What ethnic groups, that immigrated to Canada over the 
past few hundred years, are you aware of? The purpose of this question was to 
discover the visibility of various groups. The question was open-ended to allow 
respondents to define for themselves what constituted an ethnic group, and to 
avoid biasing the answers by mentioning the names of specific ethnic groups in 
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the question itself. Analysis was limited to a measure of the frequency with 
which a particular group was mentioned, but we are at least sure that we have 
obtained an unbiased measure of ethnic group awareness. To avoid repetition, 
we have omitted reference to the Canadian identity of ethnic groups. It should 
be assumed that when we talk of ‘‘Italians,”’ for instance, we are referring to 
“Italian Canadians” or ‘Canadians of Italian origin.”’ 


Awareness in the Total Sample 


In the first column of Table 5.1 we present a list of the ethnic groups that 
are mentioned spontaneously by at least 5% of the respondents. By examining 
the more frequently mentioned groups we gain some idea of the relative vis- 
ibility of these groups for Canadians. It is clear that Italians are visible, and, with 
the French, English and Germans which are mentioned by at least 40% of our 
respondents form a cluster of well-known ethnic groups. Other groups such as 
the Ukrainians, Chinese, and Poles are the next most frequently mentioned: 
however, these groups are mentioned by only 26% or fewer of the 
respondents. 
| Aside from the charter groups, which are most visible to our sample, Ital- 

ians and Germans are also the most numerous in the Canadian population, with 
Italians comprising 3.4% and Germans 6.1% of the population. In general, then, 
the more numerous groups are also the most visible. Further, 75.4% of Ger- 
mans and 45.8% of Italians were born in Canada. Thus the Italians who are less 
numerous and who have more recently immigrated to Canada are more visible 
than the Germans. 


Ethnic Differences in Awareness of Groups 


Table 5.1 also contains a breakdown in terms of the percentage of Anglo- 
celtic, French-Canadian, anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ and francophone ‘‘other 
ethnic’ respondents who spontaneously mention particular ethnic groups. Ital- 
ians, French and English are well-known to nearly all our respondents. Many of 
the other ethnic groups are mentioned most often by Angloceltic and anglo- 
phone “‘other ethnic’’ respondents and much less frequently by French-Cana- 
dian and francophone “‘‘other ethnic’ respondents. Reversals of this trend occur 
for groups such as: Greeks, Belgians, Spaniards, Negroes and Jews who are 
mentioned more often by French-Canadian and francophone ‘‘other ethnic’ 
respondents. 

It would seem that there are certain groups, like the Italians and of course 
French and English, who are familiar to everyone. Others such as Germans, 
Ukrainians, Scots and Irish are better known to English-speaking respondents. 
Groups such as the Greeks, Jews, Negroes, Spaniards and Belgians are more 
often mentioned by French-speaking respondents. 

Finally it will be recalled that we selected nine ethnic groups for a detailed 
study of ethnic attitudes. A number of the groups we chose for detailed study 
emerge as highly visible groups for our respondents, including French, English, 
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Awareness of Ethnic Groups: 


Table 5.1 


Percentage and Rank in the Total Sample and by Ethnicity 


“other ethnic’ 


French 

Total sample Angloceltic Canadian Anglophone Francophone 
Groups (V= 1869) (V = 763) (V = 471) (V= 511) (WV = 58) 
aware of % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank 
Italian 56.4 1 SD i 67 Gre 1 D268 2 80.8 1 
English 43.2 2 47.9 2 32.053 43.4 3 ADRS” Wi 
French 42.7 3 42.0 4 41.4 2 42.5 4 30.4 5 
German 42.5 4 448 3 onde. Db. 4 36.5 4 
Ukrainian ASMee Ne Zio) oy 36:8. .5 18.6 10 
Chinese 26:6:.-5,5 21454 +6 22.1 4 2The a) 17.0: 8 
Polish 24.4 7 D2be 8 17.4 7 34.1 6 ey Alas, 
Scottish iG.0, 8 29.05 20 1.4 23 17200 S12 OO 2325 
Irish or Gin9 222. 5.4 17 14.2 16 8.4 14.5 
Japanese fore: #100) NG, Oar 9.4 11 18:7 10 PoERAG:5 
East Indian eee 21.6, 10 Dosetovor | Tosa | 44 20 
Dutch 14.9 12 IO. Bye ts liz 2118. ex8 1eO i o22 
Greek 14.2 13 10.4 15 19087 76 158 V3 mae 2 
Scandinavian 11.6 14 14.9 13 Dd 24 15.0 14 te Dae 
Russian $1.0) 15.5 8.6 18 3.65 18 204, .9 Aste. ABS 
Hungarian TiROR) 1575 et Sra M216 Aeotee del UeSe als 
Portuguese CORT oy V7 98 16 7.7 14 147 AO fs lit 
Jewish og) ole 7.4 20 14.8 8 (RANG 30) 5 teu 
Czech 2.5% 49 Oa? 2 oyeatg:5 929949 0.0, 22325 
West Indian 38 20 UA ed is) Tom to bedi P| 8.4 14.5 
Yugoslav 6.4 21 Dron ga 1.3 24 125 U6 Gilg 16 
Negro B.2 992 2.0 ee Wat 10.6 10 44 23 Bt2 va 21 
Spanish G2) 22-5 qEOmere Ors, Gis meZ0 Zach 05 
Belgian (includes 5.2 24 15: 24 fooled 2.4 24 ea ioe %e W4 


Flemish) 
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Italian, German, Ukrainian and Chinese Canadians. 
Majority Group Perception of Ethnic Groups 


The purpose of this question was to find out how respondents organized 
their perceptions of the large number of ethnic groups which constitute a sig- 
nificant segment of Canadian society. Our strategy was to use a method which 
would bias our respondents as little as possible. To this end we provided each 
respondent with 27 cards with the name of a different ethnic group on each 
card. On card twenty-eight was printed ‘‘Myself.’’ The respondent was asked 
to sort the cards into piles on the basis of which ethnic groups were, in the 
Opinion of the respondent, similar to each other; in short, which ethnic groups 
belonged together. The respondent was free to create as many piles, and to 
put as many ethnic group cards in a pile, as he or she wished. 

By assessing the frequency with which any two ethnic group cards were 
placed together in the same pile, we were able to perform an analysis of how 
respondents perceived or categorized the ethnic groups. The procedure we 
used was a form of non-metric multidimensional scaling. 

Non-metric multidimensional scaling involves the fitting of points (repre- 
senting ethnic groups, in this case) to a metric space in such a way that points 
which are close together in the space reflect the respondents’ judgement of 
similarity, and points which are far apart in that space reflect judgements of 
dissimilarity. It is clear that not all ethnic groups are judged as similar for the 
same reason. That Is, three different ethnic groups may be construed as similar 
with respect to characteristic A for instance, but may be seen as quite different 
in terms of characteristic B. In this example, were all judgements made solely 
on the basis of A, we would need only a one dimensional space along which 
we could rank order the groups. However, if respondents were also judging the 
groups in terms of B, their judgements can now vary in two directions. Where 
this is consistently the case we would need two dimensions to properly ‘fit’ the 
respondents’ judgements; that is to say, one dimension along which groups are 
rank ordered in terms of characteristic A and another dimension where the 
same groups are rank ordered in terms of characteristic B. Thus, a two dimen- 
sional space Is necessary to map accurately a set of points whose interpoint 
distances were determined by respondents using both A and B as a basis for 
judging similarity-dissimilarity. In reality the investigator does not know on an a 
priori basis the constructs or structure respondents use in making their judge- 
ments. Respondents make their judgements on the basis of whatever charac- 
teristics they deem appropriate. Multidimensional scaling procedures allow for 
response freedom while providing a rigorous quantitative model to reveal the 
underlying structure used by respondents. 

In this way multidimensional scaling locates in a K dimensional space the 
underlying or essential structure of similarity judgements (similarity in this con- 
text referring to concurrence of ethnic groups placed in the same pile). Dis- 
playing the underlying structure is desirable because it reduces the variation in 
numerical magnitudes arising from a 28 x 28 matrix of co-occurrences to an 
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essential pattern, the content of which can be both accessible to the eye in its 
spatial representation, and be parsimoniously interpreted. This K dimensional 
space usually is more reliable than the relations (concurrence) from which it de- 
rives because of the considerable reduction and consequent averaging of the 


data inherent in multidimensional scaling. 


To perform a multidimensional scaling we require some estimate of the 
similarity which exists between a number of stimuli. In our case the frequency 
of concurrence of two ethnic group cards in the same pile serves as an index of 
similarity. The outcome of the analysis then is a plotting of ethnic groups in Eu- 
clidian space such that groups placed close together in the space were judged 
by respondents to belong together, whereas those placed far apart were 
judged to be different. By focusing special attention on the placement on ‘’My- 
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Figure 5.1. Two dimensional solution for Kruskal-Shepard multidimensional scaling analysis for Angloceltic 


respondents (/ = 661) 
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Table 5.2 
Concurrence of ‘‘Myself’’ Card With Other Groups Cards 


French 
Anglocelts Canadians 
(Vv = 661) (V = 398) 
% Rank % Rank 

Myself with: 
Arab Canadian Ue 24 Se, 25 
Belgian Canadian 18.9 TZ ZOO 6 
Canadian Eskimo 32.2 5 21.6 8 
Canadian Indian 33.4 4 31.6 4 
Chinese Canadian 1531 is, 13.0 15 
Czechoslovakian Canadian 15.4 18 10.0 215 
Doukhobors 7.4 el) hn 26.5 
Dutch Canadian 21.4 25 16.2 13 
East-Indian Canadian (321 23 7.0 24 
English Canadian Tye) 1 65.4 3 
French Canadian 47.8 2 84.0 2 
German Canadian 22.3 8 18.2 10 
Greek Canadian 14.5 21 1270 16 
Hungarian Canadian 16.0 YW htez 18 
Hutterites 8.3 26 a7 2 
Immigrants 17.1 is 16.8 12 
Italian Canadian 18.7 13 29.0 5 
Japanese Canadian 14.9 20 11.1 19 
Jewish Canadian 24.1 7 20.5 9 
Mennonites 11.0 25 ja: 26.5 
Métis 21.4 9.5 17.7 11 
Negro Canadian 210 6 24.5 7 
Polish Canadian ; 16.2 16 14.2 14 
Portuguese Canadian 14.4 jag 12.0 Ww 
Quebecois 36.7 40 90.2 1 
Scandinavian Canadian 19.0 11 10.0 21.5 


Ukrainian Canadian 17.4 14 10.1 20 
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self relative to the various ethnic groups we can gain some understanding of 
how respondents perceived Canadian ethnic groups relative to themselves. We 


performed a separate multidimensional scaling analysis for Angloceltic and 
French-Canadian respondents. 


Once again, we have not referred to the Canadian identity of the ‘‘ethnic 
groups’. Furthermore, we have consistently referred to ‘ethnic groups’. How- 
ever it should be made clear that not all the groups studied are ethnic in the an- 
thropological sense. Some are religious, others are racial or political and still 
others are combinations of groups (e.g., Czechoslovak). For the sake of sim- 
plicity, then, the term ethnic group is used generically to refer to all groups in- 
volved in the card sorting task. Table 5.2 lists the full names of each group as 
they appeared on the cards presented to respondents. 
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Figure 5.2 Two dimensional solution for Kruskal-Shepard multidimensional scaling 
analysis for French-Canadian respondents (V = 398). 
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Angloceltic Perceptions 

Prior to performing the multidimensional scaling analysis we examined the 
frequency with which Angloceltic respondents placed the ‘Myself’ card with 
each of the other ethnic group cards. These frequencies are presented in Table 
5.2, and, as can be seen, the frequencies range from a low of 7.4% for 
‘“‘Doukhobors” to 75.3% for ‘‘English.’” As expected ‘Myself’ and “English” 
are placed together frequently (75.3%). What is striking, however, is the num- 
ber of times ‘‘Myself’’ is associated with ‘‘French’’ (47.8%). The frequencies of 
association with other groups is quite low. ‘Myself’, then, is associated often 
with both “English” and ‘’French’’ but not with other Canadian ethnic groups. 
Further, Angloceltic respondents frequently place the “English” and “French” 
group cards in the same pile (54.8%). 

A more complete picture of this relationship is contained in the results of 
the multidimensional scaling analysis which is presented in Figure 5.1. From 
that analysis it is clear that Angloceltic respondents align themselves most 
closely with ‘French’ and “‘English’’ and to some extent with “Quebecois.” 
When we consider the entire list of ethnic groups the goodness of fit measure 
(or ‘‘stress’’) values indicate that our Angloceltic respondents conceive the vari- 
ous ethnic groups in two dimensions. By examining the placement of the 


groups on the horizontal axis we note that those to the right of the origin are 
' what might be labelled established Canadian groups: “Indians,” “‘Eskimos,”’ 


‘Metis,’ ‘‘Quebecois,” ‘Myself,’ “French,” “English,” and ‘Negroes.’ The in- 
clusion of ‘‘Negroes’’ among the established Canadian groups requires further 
study. It may indicate an awareness on the part of Angloceltic Canadians that 
certain groups of Negro Canadians, such as those from Nova Scotia, have had 
a lengthy history in Canada. Those to the left of the origin are all groups who 
have more recently immigrated to Canada. It is noteworthy that the new Cana- 
dian groups are not placed on the extreme left of this dimension but only 
slightly removed from the origin. The first dimension, then, is an established- 
Canadian/new-Canadian dimension and appears to be an important basis upon 
which Angloceltic Canadians judge ethnic groups. 

The vertical axis classifies the various groups on the basis of religion, cul- 
ture and race. At one end are the well-defined and visible religious groups such 
as “‘Hutterites,”’ “‘Doukhobors,”’ and ‘‘Mennonites,’’ while clustered at the op- 
posite pole are various non-white racial groups including ‘‘Chinese,”’ ‘‘East Indi- 
an,’ “Japanese,” “‘Arab,’’ and ‘Negro.’ Between these two clusters are all the 
groups who are distinguished on the basis of culture rather than religion or 
race. Angloceltic respondents view themselves to be mid-way between these 
poles along with most other groups of non-British or French origin. 


French-Canadian Perceptions 


Table 5.2 presents the frequency with which French-Canadian _ re- 
spondents place the ‘Myself’ card in the same pile as each of the other ethnic 
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group cards. Note that the pattern of frequencies mirrors closely the results of 
Angloceltic respondents. That is ‘Myself’ is most. often placed with 
“Québecois” (90.2%), ‘French’ (84.0%) and “English” (65.4%) while the fre- 
quencies for other groups are much lower. It follows of course that French- 
Canadian respondents frequently place the ‘‘English’’ and ‘’French’’ group cards 
together (69.3%). 

The results of the multidimensional scaling are presented in Figure 5.2. 
From the “stress’’ values it is difficult to determine whether French-Canadian 
respondents judge ethnic groups on two or three dimensions. In order to make 
direct comparisons with the Angloceltic respondents we have presented the re- 
sults in two dimensions. The meaning of these dimensions is a little less clear 
than was the case for the Angloceltic respondents. The vertical axis is defined 
at one end by: “‘Québecois,” ‘’Myself,’’ ‘’French,”’ ‘‘Indians,’’ and ‘’Eskimos,”’ 
and at the other by: ‘‘Doukhobors,”’ ‘‘Mennonites,’’ and ‘‘Hutterites.’’ This axis 
might be interpreted as an established Canadian/new-Canadian dimension, 
however, familiarity might also play a role. That is, the groups above the origin 
on this dimension are charter groups, indigenous groups, and groups such as 
“Italians,” and “Jews” which our earlier analysis of group visibility siiowed to 
be the ethnic groups most familiar to French Canadians. 

The horizontal dimension is less well defined but appears to reflect the re- 
ligion to race contrast noted in the Angloceltic solution. At the extreme left of 
the dimension are well defined religious groups including the ‘“‘Mennonites’’, 
“Doukhobors”, “‘Hutterites’’, and the ‘Metis’. Some of the ambiguity of this 
dimension is the placement of ‘‘Metis’’ with these religious groups. Anchoring 
the racial pole of the dimension are groups such as the ‘Japanese’, ‘Chinese’, 
“East Indian” and “‘Arab’’, with the remaining ‘‘culturally’’ defined groups oc- 
cupying a middle position on this dimension. Again, the placement of “Negro” 
in the cultural as opposed to racial cluster of groups adds further ambiguity to 
the interpretation of this dimension. The ‘‘English’’ while not placed far from 
‘Myself,’ are nevertheless not contained within the tight cluster surrounding 
‘Myself.’ The position of ‘Myself’ reveals the ethnic groups with which 
French Canadians identify most closely. Associated with ‘Myself’ are the two 
groups “French” and ‘‘Quebecois” along with ‘‘Canadian Indians.” 


Attitudes toward Selected Ethnic Groups 

The following sections are concerned with the ethnic attitudes which were 
held by our respondents. In parallel with the other chapters which report the 
basic results, the description of ethnic attitudes begins with the rationale used 
for selecting the specific ethnic groups and the attitude dimensions which were 
employed. Then, in turn, total sample, regional, ethnic, and status variables are 
investigated to determine their effect on ethnic attitudes. 

There is in Canada a large number of ethnic groups and for each group 
there is an infinite number of questions one could ask. Our task was to make an 
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informed selection of ethnic groups for detailed study. We were guided in our 
selection by statistics on the size and concentration of ethnic groups from the 
1971 Census, from the results of informal pilot research and from the scientific 
literature on ethnic group relations. On this basis nine ethnic groups were 
chosen for detailed study. The groups selected were: English Canadians, French 
Canadians, Canadian Indians, Italian Canadians, Chinese Canadians, German 
Canadians, Ukrainian Canadians, Jewish Canadians and Immigrants in general. 
In addition, the first two ethnic groups mentioned by the respondent (in the 
earlier open-ended question) which were not already included in our preselected 
list were included for detailed study. Thus, every respondent indicated his or 
her attitudes toward eleven different ethnic groups, nine of which were stan- 
dard for all respondents and two which were selected by the respondent. 

For each of these eleven groups, respondents were asked to make judge- 
ments about typical members of these groups along ten attitudinal dimensions. 
Six of the dimensions were chosen because of their highly evaluative con- 
notations. These evaluative dimensions were: ‘‘likeable,’’ ‘‘clean,”’ ‘‘hard- 
working,” “important,” “‘Canadian’’ and “‘interesting.’” Beyond their shared 
evaluative qualities each of the six dimensions is important in its own right. For 
example, the dimension “Canadian” serves as an indication of who, in the opin- 
ion of Canadians, may participate fully in Canadian society; the ‘‘hardworking’’ 
dimension is one that is often applied in a stereotyped fashion to groups of 
other than British or French origin; and the ‘‘important’’ dimension provides 
some indication of social status. Thus, while each of the six dimensions is 
unique, they share the feature of being highly evaluative. 

The remaining four dimensions were each included to deal with an im- 
portant issue in the context of multiculturalism. Thus ‘‘stick together as a 
group’ is a measure of the extent to which various groups are perceived to re- 
main separate, ‘similar to me’ provides a test of the assumption that people 
are attracted to those who are similar, ‘wealthy’ provides a further measure of 
social status and ‘well known to me” allows us to examine how familiarity with 
a group affects attitudes toward that group. Respondents then made judge- 
ments about eleven ethnic groups on each of these ten attitude dimensions. 


Attitudes toward Ethnic Groups in the Total Sample 


In this section, we present an overview of the attitudes held by re- 
spondents toward various ethnic groups. In Table 5.3 are the average ratings 
given by respondents to each of the nine standard ethnic groups on the ten at- 
titude dimensions. The reader can examine the magnitude of these ratings in 
order to gain some perspective on the range of responses given to the various 
ethnic groups. In order to draw meaningful conclusions about ethnic attitudes, 
it was necessary to perform a more sophisticated analysis, and these data are 
available in Appendix 5.1. The method of analysis is particularly important in a 
study of ethnic attitudes because of the frequent misinterpretations that are 
made of this type of data. The ratings given by respondents to any particular 
ethnic group cannot be interpreted in any absolute sense. For example, if peo- 
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ple judge a specific group to be “‘likeable’’ (rating of 7, 6 or 5), this by itself is of 
little value. Such a rating is sometimes interpreted as meaning that the group is 
judged positively since the rating is on the positive side of the midpoint 4. 
However, it may be that respondents feel that most people in the world are 
quite friendly (rating of 6) and hence by comparison a rating of 5 would be in- 
terpreted as a relatively negative judgement. The point to be made here is that 
any judgements about ethnic groups must be interpreted in re/ative terms and 
each individual respondent will have his or her own relative standard for judging 
ethnic groups. 

With this in mind, our approach was to take one attitude dimension at a 
time and ask: What is the average rating given by a particular respondent to all 
of the ethnic groups? We then examined each ethnic group to see whether the 
rating the respondent gave for that particular group was above or below the 
average rating he or she gave to all groups. For example, we calculated the av- 
erage rating a respondent gave to all nine ethnic groups on the scale ‘‘likeable.”’ 
By subtracting the average rating from the rating given to a specific ethnic 
group, we could calculate for that respondent his or her relative attitudes. By 
using this approach we avoided the use of absolute judgements (e.g., Group X 
is disliked) and instead had an accurate reflection of how each group was 
judged relative to the others. In point of fact an examination of the ratings of 
ethnic groups reported in Table 5.3 reveals that the abso/ute ratings for all nine 
ethnic groups were quite favourable. 

Stereotypes of ethnic groups. A discussion of the relative ratings given to 
each standard ethnic group on each dimension would not be useful for isolating 
the dimensions which are most salient (stereotypical) for a particular ethnic 
group; in order to highlight the stereotypes of our sample we present in Table 
5.4 a list of those dimensions where the ratings of the ethnic group were at 
least .5 scale units above or below the average. It is possible at a glance to gain 
some impression of the manner in which our respondents stereotype each of 
the standard ethnic groups. In general, respondents react very favourably to 
English and French Canadians, while their responses are relatively less favour- 
able for the groups of other than British or French origin. Of these groups, Ger- 
mans seem to be evaluated more positively than some of the others. These 
stereotypes, of course, reflect the views of all respondents, the majority of 
whom (over two thirds) are of Angloceltic or French-Canadian background. 
Thus Table 5.4 illustrates essentially the majority view. 

In addition to the standard groups, ratings were obtained for the first two 
nominated groups in the earlier open-ended question for each respondent. We 
cannot place the same degree of confidence in the data derived from the nomi- 
nated groups as we can for the standard ones. Some respondents may nomi- 
nate a group because they are particularly attracted to or familiar with that 
group, others because they dislike the group, and still others because in their 
geographic region there are many members of that particular group. The results 
are nevertheless informative since they provide information about Canadian re- 
actions to a number of groups, which for practical reasons, could not be in- 
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Table 5.4 


Attitude Dimensions for which Standard Ethnic Groups 
Received Higher and Lower than Average Ratings 
in the Total Sample 


Mean difference Mean difference 
+ 5 a3 

Above average Below average 
English Canadians important stick together 

Canadian 

clean 

similar to me 

likeable 

wealthy 


well known to me 


French Canadians important 
Canadian 
clean 
similar to me 
likeable 
interesting 
well known to me 


Immigrants in general Canadian 
Canadian Indians Canadian hardworking 
stick together clean 
similar to me 
wealthy 


well known to me 


German Canadians hardworking 
clean 
Chinese Canadians Canadian 
similar to me 
well known to me 
Ukrainian Canadians well known to me 
Jewish Canadians stick together 
wealthy 


Italian Canadians (not higher or lower in any dimension) 


cluded in the list of standard ethnic groups. (In Appendix 5.2 we present the 
relative ratings given to the more frequently nominated groups, parallel to the 


analysis used for Appendix 5.1.) 
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The analysis is summarized in Table 5.5, where again we present a list of 
only those attitude dimensions where the ratings were .5 scale units above or 
below the standard. From this table it is possible to gain a rough impression of 
the stereotype of our respondents to each of the sixteen ethnic groups nomi- 
nated most frequently. 


Table 5.5 


Attitude Dimensions for which Nominated Groups 
Received Higher and Lower than Average Ratings 
in the Total Sample 


Mean difference Mean difference 
+ =) 
N above average below average 
Belgian 48 clean 
similar to me 
likeable 
interesting 


well known to me 


Czechoslovakian 45 clean Canadian 
Dutch 137 hardworking stick together 
clean 
similar to me 
likeable 


well known to me 


East Indian 101 stick together hardworking 
important 
Canadian 
clean 
similar to me 
likeable 
well known to me 
Greek 122 Canadian 
similar to m 
likeable 
Hungarian 93 j clean 
similar to me 
Irish 142 clean stick together 
similar to me 
likeable 


well known to me 
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Table 5.5 (Continued) 


Mean difference Mean difference 
+ 5 = fF 
N above average below average 
Japanese 11 hardworking similar to me 
clean 
Negro 51 hardworking 
important 
clean 
similar to me 
Wealthy 
interesting 
Polish 228 (not higher or lower on any dimension) 
Portuguese 12 important 
Canadian 
wealthy 
Russian 78 hardworking important 
Scandinavian 94 hardworking stick together 
clean 
similar to me 
likeable 
well known to me 
Scottish 185 Canadian stick together 
clean 
similar to me 
likeable 


well known to me 


Spanish 38 hardworking 
important 
Canadian 
wealthy 


West Indian 49 Canadian 
wealthy 


Yugoslavian 54 Canadian 


The specific stereotypes for any particular ethnic group can be determined 
quickly from Tables 5.4 and 5.5. Certain features, however, are noteworthy. 
French and English Canadians receive above average ratings on almost every 
attitude dimension. Two important exceptions are “hardworking” and “stick 
together’ which are apparently not stereotypic of the charter groups. By con- 
trast some of the groups of other than British or French origin are stereotyped 
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Table 5.6 


Means of Evaluations of Various Ethnic Groups 


Respondent 
Standard list of nominated 
ethnic groups Mean WV Rank ethnic groups Mean WV 
English 52 1801), a 
2 Scottish 49 186 
French 47 1786 3 
4 Dutch 46 138 
5 Scandinavian 139 «694 
6 Irish 37) 142 
7 Belgian 30040 
8 Japanese come Pult 
9 Hungarian UL vera! is) 
10 Polish 08 230 
Jewish 04 1717 11 
German 2 AVD16 12 
13 Czech 02 47 
14 — Russian go wee 
15 Yugoslavian 0 oe 
16 West Indian =, Ul 48 
Immigrants in general S20 36 V7 
Ukrainian hour oui 18 
Italian SY ARR AS 
20 Portuguese eae ble 
Chinese eee Asy Mike lage e744 
22 Spanish =H S| 
23 Greek = elon eae) 
Canadian Indian —46 1766 © 24 
25 Negro er | 
26 East Indian —95 102 
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as “hardworking” (Germans, Dutch, Russians, Japanese, Scandinavians), others 
as ‘‘sticking together” (Canadian Indians, Jews, East Indians). 

Evaluative reactions to ethnic groups. Respondents reacted favourably to 
most ethnic groups; however, they did have clear preferences. In order to delin- 
eate these preferences we examined respondents’ evaluative reactions to each 
of the standard groups as well as the more frequently nominated ethnic 
groups. An overall evaluation score was calculated for each ethnic group by 
taking the mean ratings of that group on the six evaluative dimensions minus 
the mean on the same six dimensions across all nine standard groups. The six 
dimensions which served as the basis for the overall evaluation score were 
“hardworking,” “important,” ‘Canadian,’ ‘‘clean,” “‘likeable,”” and ‘“‘inter- 
esting.” Table 5.6 contains the mean total evaluation scores given by our re- 
spondents to twenty-six ethnic groups and they are presented in order from 
most positively to least positively evaluated. As we noted earlier these rankings 
are based upon the attitudes of all respondents, the bulk of whom are of An- 
gloceltic or French-Canadian background. Thus Table 5.6 reflects, essentially, 
the majority attitude. Furthermore, as was stated earlier, we cannot place the 
same degree of confidence in the means derived from the noininated groups as 
we can for the standard ones, and this is why they have been presented sepa- 


rately in Table 5.6. 
There appears to be some pattern to the evaluative reactions to the vari- 


ous ethnic groups. For the most part North and West European groups receive 
favourable ratings. Central and South European groups appear next in the rat- 
ings while non-white groups are judged least favourably. A notable exception 
to this trend is the relatively favourable response to the Japanese. 

Relationship between “familiarity” and “perceived similarity” and overall 
evaluation of ethnic groups. Two important questions which arise in the context 
of ethnic group relations are, first, the extent to which familiarity with an ethnic 
group is associated with a favourable evaluation of that group, and, second, 
whether people are attracted to people from other groups who are perceived to 
be similar to themselves. 

Our data permit a modest test of the extent to which familiarity and per- 
ceived similarity relate to favourable or unfavourable reactions to various ethnic 
groups. Respondents rated each of the nine standard ethnic groups on the atti- 
tude dimension ‘‘well known to me.” A respondent's relative rating of a group 
then serves as an indirect measure of familiarity. As was discussed earlier we 
had previously calculated for each respondent, a relative overall evaluation 
score for each of the standard ethnic groups. In Table 5.7 we present the cor- 
relations between the respondent's familiarity and overall evaluation score for 
each of the standard ethnic groups. 

The fact that all nine correlations are significant and in a positive direction 
indicates that for each ethnic group, respondents who claim greater familiarity 
with that group are more favourably disposed to the group. Familiarity, then 
would seem to be associated with favourable attitudes although it is not clear if 
familiarity represents actual contact. Similarly it is unclear whether contact pro- 
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duces positive attitudes, or whether people only seek contact with groups to- 
ward which they are already favourably disposed. 

Paralleling the analysis of familiarity, the results of correlations between 
relative ratings on the attitude dimensions ‘‘similar to me’ and overall evalu- 
ation are also presented in Table 5.7. Again, all nine correlations are significant 
and in a positive direction. If anything the correlations are consistently higher 
than was the case for familiarity and evaluation. Thus, it seems that re- 
spondents react more favourably to groups who are perceived to be similar to 
themselves. What is not discernable from this analysis however is whether 
people are attracted to those who are similar to themselves or whether people 
judge the people they are attracted to as more similar to them. 

= 
Regional Differences in Attitudes toward Selected Ethnic Groups 

In this section, each of the nine Canadian ethnic groups is examined in 
turn with a view to comparing the reactions of respondents from different 
parts of the country. The comparisons focus on how respondents from the At- 
lantic provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies, and British Columbia, differed in 


Table 5.7 
Correlations between Ratings of ‘‘well known to me” and 


‘similar to me’ and Evaluative Ratings of Standard Ethnic Groups 
in the Total Sample 


‘Well known to me’ “Similar to me” 
Group being and overall and overall 
rated evaluation evaluation 
English Canadian a 46 
French Canadian 255 64 
Immigrants in general 39 52 
Canadian Indian . 28 oy! 
German Canadian A6 1) 
Chinese Canadian .26 a3 
Ukrainian Canadian 45 54 
Jewish Canadian 0 44 
Italian Canadian 34 54 


Note. All ratings are relative scores. Scores for individual items are ratings of that particular group on that item minus 
the average rating on that item for all groups. Evaluation score is the mean of six evaluative items for a particular group 
minus the mean of six evaluative items for the average of all groups. 
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their reactions to each of the standard ethnic groups in terms of four variables: 
(1) overall evaluation, (2) ‘‘similar to me,’’ (3) ‘‘stick together,’” and (4) ‘well 
known to me.’ The most important of these variables is the overall evaluation 
score and hence in Table 5.8 we present the regional differences for each eth- 
nic group on the overall evaluation score. We will discuss briefly the regional 
differences for the other three variables. The details of the analyses are pre- 
sented in Appendix 5.3. 

Significant regional differences emerge for evaluative reactions to English 
Canadians. Respondents in the Atlantic provinces react most favourably. Those 
from Quebec are next most favourable, followed by the Prairies, British Colum- 
bia, with residents of Ontario reacting least favourably. 

Respondents from the Atlantic provinces judged English Canadians to be 
most ‘‘similar to me,’ followed by respondents from Ontario, the Prairies, and 
British Columbia. Quebeckers judge English Canadians to be least ‘’similar to 
me,’ even though they previously evaluated English Canadians very highly. In 
the eyes of most Canadians, English Canadians do not ‘‘stick together.’’ This 
view is especially prevalent among respondents from Ontario, the Prairies, and 
British Columbia. Finally, English Canadians are least ‘‘well known to me” in 
Quebec and are most ‘‘well known” in the Atlantic provinces. 

In terms of overall evaluation of French Canadians, respondents in Quebec 
are extremely favourable in their responses. Respondents from the Atlantic 
provinces are quite favourable, with respondents west of Quebec reacting gen- 
erally less favourably. Quebeckers judge French Canadians high on “‘similar to 
me.” Interestingly, no regional groups judged French Canadians to be dissimilar 
to themselves. Quebeckers do not judge French Canadians as ‘‘sticking togeth- 
er,’ whereas those from the other regions feel French Canadians do ‘‘stick to- 
gether.” Finally, French Canadians are most ‘well known’ to Quebeckers, and 
those in the Atlantic provinces. Respondents in the Prairies and British Colum- 
bia feel they did not know French Canadians as well as those from the other 
regions. 

Regional differences emerge for /mmigrants in General on overall evalu- 
ation, with Quebeckers in particular judging Immigrants less favourably than 
others. Quebeckers also judge Immigrants to be not ‘similar to me,’’ as com- 
pared with respondents from other regions. Respondents from the Atlantic 
provinces, Quebec, and the Prairies claim that Immigrants are not ‘well known 
to me,’ whereas those in Ontario and British Columbia claim relatively more 
knowledge of Immigrants. 

Respondents in the Prairies are least favourable in their overall evaluation 
of Canadian Indians, followed by British Columbia, Ontario, and finally the At- 
lantic provinces. This same pattern of regional differences emerges for the 
judgement ‘similar to me’’; those in the Prairies rating Canadian Indians least 
“similar” with those in Quebec and the Atlantic provinces at the other extreme. 
Respondents in Quebec and Ontario, more than those in other regions, judge 
that Canadian Indians ‘stick together.’’ Finally, Canadian Indians are felt to be 
relatively “well known’’ in Ontario and British Columbia, are less known in the 
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Atlantic provinces and Quebec and are more ‘‘well known” in the Prairies. 

Atlantic province residents and Quebeckers are relatively unfavourable in 
their reactions to German Canadians, those in Ontario are relatively neutral and 
respondents west of Ontario are relatively positive in their overall evaluation. As 
well, respondents from Quebec and the Atlantic provinces judge Germans not 
to be ‘‘similar to me,’’ whereas those west of Quebec rate Germans as ‘‘simi- 
lar.” Everybody agrees that Germans do not “'stick together,’” however, this is 
most pronounced for Quebeckers and least pronounced for residents of On- 
tario. German Canadians are relatively ‘‘well known’”’ in the Prairies and British 
‘Columbia but not so “well known” in the other regions of Canada, especially 
the Atlantic provinces and Quebec. 

Chinese Canadians receive relatively unfavourable ratings particularly by 
those in Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. Again, the Chinese are not judged 
by our respondents to be ‘‘similar to me,” especially by those in Quebec. Re- 
spondents in the Prairies and British Columbia are most pronounced in their 
judgement that Chinese Canadians ‘stick together.” The Chinese are not “well 
known,’ especially in Quebec, Ontario, and to some extent in the Atlantic 
provinces. 

Ukrainian Canadians are judged favourably in the Prairies and British Col- 
umbia, but relatively unfavourably in Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. As 
well, in the Prairies and British Columbia, Ukrainians are rated ‘similar to me,’ 
whereas this is not the case for respondents from Ontario, Quebec, and the At- 
lantic provinces. There is general agreement from respondents of all regions 
that Ukrainians tend not to ‘‘stick together.’ Ukrainians are “well known” in the 
Prairies, but are not at all “‘well known” in Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. 

Jewish Canadians are evaluated more positively in Ontario and to some 
extent in the Prairies and British Columbia as compared to Quebec and the At- 
lantic provinces. Jewish Canadians are not judged to be ‘similar to me,” es- 
pecially in Quebec. All regions believe that Jewish Canadians “‘stick together’ 
except those from the Atlantic provinces. Only in Quebec are Jewish Canadians 
at all ‘well known to me”; in the other provinces, especially in British Columbia, 
they are not ‘’well known.” 

Italian Canadians are judged more negatively, in Quebec and the Atlantic 
provinces than in other regions. in addition, Italians are not rated as “‘similar to 
me,” especially by Quebeckers. Respondents from Ontario are most extreme in 
judging that Italians “stick together.” Finally, Italians are “well known’ in 
Quebec and Ontario, but are less “~vell known’ in the Atlantic provinces, the 
Prairies, and British Columbia. 

Summary of regional differences. There were consistent regional differ- 
ences in the perception of ethnic groups. Quebeckers, and to a lesser extent re- 
spondents from the Atlantic provinces, were relatively negative in their judge- 
ments of groups of other than British or French origin. This pattern was broken 
for groups such as English and French Canadians and to some extent for Cana- 
dian Indians, but for the remaining groups relatively negative ratings emerged in 
Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. 


a 


Ethnic Differences in Attitudes toward Standard Ethnic Groups 


In the following three sections, we deal with the variables which had the 
most potent influence on ethnic attitudes, namely, the ethnicity of the re- 
spondent. Specifically, the focus is on how the respondent's own ethnic back- 
ground affects his or her attitudes toward various ethnic groups in Canada. Be- 
cause of the importance of this question, a series of analyses were performed 
which provided some understanding of the manner in which a person’s own 
ethnic background related to attitudes toward other ethnic groups. The first 
analysis is a descriptive one and deals with how Angloceltic, French-Canadian, 
anglophone “‘other ethnic’ and francophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ respondents judge 
the nine ethnic groups on the four attitude dimensions. This analysis is followed 
by a summary analysis of the differences between Angloceltic and French- 
Canadian stereotypes toward ethnic groups. Finally, we present an analysis of 
the structure of Angloceltic and French-Canadian attitudes. 

The attitudes of respondents of different ethnicity. The first analysis exam- 
ined how Angloceltic, French, anglophone “‘other ethnic’’ and francophone 
“other ethnic’” Canadians compared in their attitudes to each of the standard 
ethnic groups. There were four attitude dimensions which were used as the 
basis for the comparison: 1) overall evaluation of the specific group, 2) how 
“similar to me’’ the group was perceived, 3) the extent to which the group was 
judged to ‘‘stick together,’ and 4) how ‘‘well known to me” was the group. The 
most important of these variables is the overall evaluation and the details of 
this analysis for each ethnic group are presented in Table 5.9 while the details 
of the other three variables are presented in Appendix 5.4. 

Anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ Canadians are less positive than others in their 
overall evaluation of English Canadians. Angloceltic respondents especially 
judge English Canadians to be very ‘‘similar to me.” English Canadians do not 
“stick together’ in the opinion of Angloceltic and anglophone “‘other ethnic” 
Canadians, while French and francophone ‘‘other ethnic’ Canadians are in 
agreement but less extreme in their opinion. Finally, English Canadians are ‘‘well 
known’’ to every one, but especially to Angloceltics. 

It was also anglophone ‘other ethnic’’ respondents who are least favour- 
able in their reactions to French Canadians. Conversely, French-Canadian re- 
Spondents and to some extent francophone ‘‘other ethnics’’ evaluate French 
Canadians highly. This pattern is maintained for the remaining attitude dimen- 
sions. French-Canadian and francophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ Canadians rate French 
Canadians as very ‘‘similar to me,” very ‘‘well known to me,’ and as not “‘stick- 
ing together.” By contrast, anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’ respondents perceive 
French Canadians to be less “‘similar to me,’”’ less ‘‘well known to me,” and, 
along with the Anglocelts are neutral in their perception of the extent to which 
French Canadians ‘’stick together.’’ 

Anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ respondents evaluate Immigrants in General 
favourably as compared to the evaluations of French and francophone ‘‘other 
ethnic’ respondents. For ‘‘similar to me’’ high ratings are given by anglophone 
“other ethnic’’ respondents and relatively low ratings are given by French- 
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Canadian respondents. All four groups of respondents agree that Immigrants 
“stick together.”’ Anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ respondents are familiar with Im- 
migrants, whereas Immigrants are not ‘well known’ to French Canadians, fran- 
cophone “other ethnics’ and to some extent Angloceltic Canadians. 

There are few differences among respondents in their reactions to Cana- 
dian Indians. Anglophone “‘other ethnics’ are slightly more negative in their 
evaluation of Indians and also judge that Indians are least ‘‘similar to me.’’ Be- 
yond this, all groups agree that Indians ‘‘stick together” and are not ‘‘well 
known to me.” 

Anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’ respondents rate German Canadians relatively 
favourably, French-Canadian respondents react negatively, while Angloceltic 
and francophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ respondents are neutral in their evaluation of 
Germans. Anglophone ‘‘other ethnics’’ perceive Germans as “similar to me” 
and again for French-Canadian respondents, Germans are not ‘‘similar.’” Fran- 
cophone “‘other ethnic’’ respondents are particularly strong in their view that 
Germans do not “‘stick together.’’ Finally, Germans are “‘well known” to anglo- 
phone “other ethnics’, but are not at all ‘‘well known’ to French-Canadian and 
francophone ‘‘other ethnic’ respondents. 

French-Canadian respondents are more negative than the other groups in 
their reaction to Chinese Canadians. |t is also the French-Canadians who are 
most extreme in their judgement that the Chinese are not ‘similar to me.’ An- 
gloceltic and anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’ respondents more than the others 
judge that the Chinese “stick together.” Finally the Chinese are least ‘well 
known” by French-Canadian and francophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ Canadians. 

In terms of overall evaluation, anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ respondents are 
most favourable and French-Canadian respondents least favourable in their re- 
actions to Ukrainian Canadians. Anglophone ‘‘other ethnics’ also judge Ukrai- 
nians to be “‘similar do me,’’ whereas French Canadians clearly do not. On the 
question of whether Ukrainians “stick together’’ there is no difference of opin- 
ion. However in terms of familiarity, the Ukrainians are not ‘‘well known” to 
French Canadians, whereas they are better known to anglophone “‘other 
ethnics.”’ 

French-Canadian and francophone ‘‘other ethnic’ respondents respond 
less favourably to Jewish Canadians than Angloceltic and anglophone ‘other 
ethnic” respondents. The same pattern emerges for “‘similar to me’’; the two 
French-speaking groups view Jewish Canadians as less similar than the two En- 
glish groups. Anglophone ‘‘other ethnic” respondents more than the others are 
firm in their belief that Jewish Canadians ‘’stick together,” and Jewish Cana- 
dians seem equally ‘‘well known” to all four groups. 

In their judgement of /talian Canadians anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ Cana- 
dians are least negative and French Canadians are most negative. Angloceltic 
and French Canadians do not judge Italians to be “‘similar to me,’’ whereas the 
two “other ethnic’’ respondent groups are more neutral in their ratings. All 
agree that Italians “‘stick together’’ but French Canadians are less extreme in 
their judgements. Finally, Italians are ‘‘well known” to francophone ‘other eth- 
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nics’’ and to some extent by Anglocelts, but not so ‘well known” to the other 
groups. 

A consistent pattern of results emerged from this analysis of the ethnic 
attitudes of respondents of different cultural background. Angloceltic re- 
spondents had positive attitudes toward their own group, English Canadians, 
and toward French Canadians as well. Their attitudes toward Immigrants in 
general and Canadians of other than British or French origin was generally less 
favourable. The same pattern emerged for French Canadians with an even 
greater differential in their reactions to the charter groups as compared to Can- 
adians of other than British or French origin. Thus French Canadians were ex- 
tremely favourable in their reactions to their own group and to English Cana- 
dians, and were noticably negative in their reactions to groups of other than 
British or French origin. 

This pattern of findings for French Canadians is consistent with the find- 
ings in the regional analysis, where Quebeckers were relatively negative in their 
ethnic attitudes. 

Finally, whereas Angloceltic and French Canadians were biased in favour 
of the charter groups relative to other groups, our anglophone “other ethnic’ 
respondents were most favourable in their reactions to the groups of other 
than British or French origin and Immigrants in general. 

Angloceltic and French-Canadian stereotypes of ethnic groups. |n the pre- 
vious analysis we found some evidence that Angloceltic respondents rated 
themselves and French Canadians favourably, and those of other than British or 
French origin less favourably. An identical pattern emerged for French-Canadian 
respondents, who appeared to exaggerate even more than the Angloceltic re- 
spondents their differential responses to the charter_groups and “other ethnic” 
groups. 

Because of the importance of this pattern of results, the present analysis 
focused exclusively on Angloceltic and French-Canadian responses in order to 
present a more complete picture of the similarities and differences between 
their ethnic attitudes. We examined reactions to the standard ethnic groups on 
each of the ten attitude dimensions separately. 

The essence of the analysis for Angloceltic respondents appears in Table 
5.10. This table lists for each ethnic group, those attitude dimensions where 
significant above average ratings (+.5 scale units) and significant below aver- 
age ratings (—.5 scale units) were given by Angloceltic respondents on the atti- 
tude dimensions. Presenting the table in this form allows for an immediate im- 


pression of Angloceltic ethnic attitudes. 
As expected Angloceltic respondents rate English Canadians very favour- 


ably. Beyond this, French Canadians receive above average ratings on three at- 
titude dimensions and are not perceived negatively on any of the dimensions. 
Finally, German Canadians receive positive ratings on two attitude dimensions 
and no strikingly unfavourable responses. 

For most other ethnic groups the number of above average ratings is 
small relative to the number of average or below average ratings. For example, 


tks. 


Table 5.10 


Attitude Dimensions for which Each Standard Ethnic Group 
Received Higher and Lower than Average Ratings 
by Angloceltic Respondents 


Mean difference Mean difference 
4e 8 = 6 
Above average Below average 


English Canadian important stick together 
Canadian 
clean 
similar to me 
likeable 
wealthy 
well known to me 


French Canadian Canadian 
similar to me 
well known to me 


Immigrants in general (not higher or lower on any dimension) 
Canadian Indian Canadian hardworking 
stick together clean 
similar to me 
wealthy 


well known to me 


German Canadian hardworking 
clean 

Chinese Canadian stick together Canadian 

similar to me 

well known to me 
Ukrainian Canadian well known to me 
Jewish Canadian wealthy 
Italian Canadian _ Stick together Canadian 


Immigrants in general, Italians and Ukrainians do not receive above average rat- 
ings on any of the attitude dimensions. Canadian Indians and Chinese Cana- 
dians all receive above average ratings on ‘‘stick together” a characteristic 
which is frequently, although not always, viewed as a negative characteristic. 
French-Canadian reactions to Canadian ethnic groups parallel closely 
those of the Angloceltic respondents (see Table 5.11). French-Canadian re- 
spondents, however, make an even greater distinction between charter groups 
and groups of other than British or French origin. That is, French-Canadian re- 
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spondents rate their own group favourably on most attitude dimensions and 
are almost as favourable in their reactions to English Canadians. For all other 
groups however, the responses are at best neutral and to a large extent below 
average. The striking pattern which emerges in Table 5.11 then, is a number of 
attitude dimensions on the above average column of the table with no below 
average entries for English Canadians and French Canadians, with a consistent 
but reversed pattern for groups of other than British or French origin. 

The structure of Angloceltic and French-Canadian attitudes. The preceding 
analyses of ethnic attitudes have dealt with the judgements of various ethnic 
groups made by Angloceltic and French-Canadian respondents. Each re- 
spondent rated nine ethnic groups on each of ten attitude dimensions, a total 
of 90 separate judgements. Since such a large number of judgements was re- 
quired, the question arises as to how respondents organized this myriad of 
judgements. The purpose of the analyses which follow was to seek some pat- 
tern or underlying structure to respondents’ judgements. The question then is, 
do Angloceltic and French Canadians have characteristic attitudinal structures 
with which to evaluate various ethnic groups in Canada? 

To assess the structure of Angloceltic and French-Canadian attitudes, two 
factor analyses were performed, one for Angloceltic and a second for French- 
Canadian respondents. The aim of factor analysis is to structure a set of inter- 
related variables (for a detailed treatment of factor analysis see Harman, 1967). 
For our purposes each of the 90 judgements is to be considered as one ‘‘vari- 
able.’ Thus the rating of Canadian Indian on the attitude dimension “‘hard- 
working” is one variable, the rating of Canadian Indian on “important” is a sec- 
ond variable and so on. For this analysis we are not concerned with the actual 
rating per se but rather with relationships among the ratings. Three re- 
lationships are of particular interest: firstly, we want to find out whether the 
ratings of certain ethnic groups, independent of attitude dimension, are related; 
secondly, we wish to know whether there is a relationship between certain atti- 
tude dimensions independent of particular ethnic groups; and, finally, we want 
to discover if there is some relationship between the ratings of certain ethnic 
groups on certain attitude dimensions. 

For both the Angloceltic and French Canadian respondents five meaningful 
factors were extracted. For the Anglophone respondents the five factors ac- 
counted for 39.3% of the variance; for the French Canadian respondents the 
five factors accounted for 33.9% of the variance. While it is customary to 
present the loadings for each of the 90 variables on each of the five factors, for 
the sake of clarity we have only presented those variables with loadings above 
40, and selected loadings between .30 and .40 which fit the pattern of a par- 


ination of the variables with loadings above 40 shows that Factor 1 can be de- 


fined by the attitude dimensions “hardworking, “| : 
as they apply to all ethnic groups except English Canadians and Canadian Indi- 


ans. For Angloceltic respondents “hardworking,” “I 
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Table 5.11 


Attitude Dimensions for which Each Standard Ethnic Group 
Received Higher and Lower than Average Ratings 
by French-Canadian Respondents 


Mean difference 
+ .5 
Above average 


Mean difference 
— 5 
Below average 


English Canadian 


French Canadian 


Immigrants in general 


Canadian Indian 


German Canadian 


Chinese Canadian 


Ukrainian Canadian 


Jewish Canadian 


Italian Canadian 


important 
Canadian 

clean 

similar to me 
wealthy 

well known to me 


hardworking 
important 
Canadian 

clean 

similar to me 
likeable 
interesting 

well known to me 


Canadian 
stick together 


clean 


wealthy 


important 
Canadian 
wealthy 


hardworking 
important 

clean 

similar to me 
wealthy 

well known to me 


important 
Canadian 

stick together 
well known to me 


important 
Canadian 

clean 

similar to me 
interesting 
wealthy 

well known to me 


important 
Canadian 

similar to me 
likeable 

wealthy 
interesting 

well known to me 


similar to me 
likeable 


clean 
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are related, but only as they apply to the various groups of other than British or 
French origin, immigrants and French Canadians. English Canadians and Cana- 
dian Indians are treated differently on these attitude dimensions. Factor 2 re- 
ceives the majority of its highest loadings from one attitude dimension, “‘stick 
together.’’ Again it is interesting to note that for Angloceltic respondents, En- 
glish Canadians are not included with the other groups for this factor. 

Factor 3 is defined clearly by the two charter groups on all attitude dimen- 
sions. In the minds of Angloceltic respondents there is a shared perception of 
English and French Canadians to the exclusion of other ethnic groups. 

The attitude dimensions ‘interesting’ and ‘well known to me” appear to 
define Factor 4. We note that again the ratings of English Canadians on these 
two attitude dimensions are not contained on this factor. 

Factor 5 is defined by the attitude dimensions “‘likeable’’ and “‘similar to 
me’ as they apply to almost all of the ethnic groups. The noticeable exception 
is again the “own group,” English Canadians. In general it would seem the An- 
gloceltic respondents make a clear distinction between charter groups and 
groups of other than British or French origin. However, for certain clusters of 
attitude dimensions there is a tendency to include French Canadians with other 
ethnic groups and to keep English Canadians separate. 

A summary of the French Canadian factor structure is presented in Table 
5.13. Factor 1 for French-Canadian respondents is largely defined by the atti- 
tude dimensions “important,” “Canadian,” ‘‘clean,” ‘‘likeable,”” and “‘inter- 
esting.” It is striking however that only groups of other than British or French 
Origin on these attitude dimensions define the factor and that French Cana- 
dians, English Canadians and Canadian Indians are excluded. 

Factor 2, as was the case for Factor 3 of the Angloceltic solution, repre- 
sents a charter group cluster. All of the attitude dimensions as they apply to 
French Canadians and many of the attitude dimensions applied to English Cana- 
dians load on this factor. 

Factor 3 is defined by the attitude dimension ‘‘stick together as a group.’ 
As has become the pattern, the loadings on this attitude dimension emerge for 
all ethnic groups except French Canadians. 

“Similar to me” is the attitude dimension which seems to define Factor 4, 
however occasionally “‘likeable’’ and “‘clean’’ emerge as well. For this Factor 
these attitude dimensions as they apply to French Canadians and English Cana- 
dians do not load on this factor. 

Finally Factor 5 is defined by ‘well known to me” as it applied to all ethnic 
groups. with the exception of French Canadians. 

There was a consistency in the structure of Angloceltic and French-Cana- 
dian responses in the ethnic matrix. For both groups a charter groups factor 
emerged indicating that both Angloceltic and French-Canadian respondents 
make a clear English-French versus groups of other than British or French origin 
distinction. For both Angloceltic and French-Canadian respondents there was a 
“stick together as a group’’ factor, however the respondents’ own group was 
not included in the cluster. Similarly for both groups of respondents some form 
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of evaluative dimension involving such attitude dimensions as “hardworking,” 
“important,” “‘Canadian,”’ and “‘likeable’” emerged. 

Summary of Angloceltic and French-Canadian ethnic attitudes. From our 
analyses of Angloceltic and French-Canadian responses to ethnic groups four 
patterns emerged. First, both French and Angloceltic Canadians had favourable 
images of their own group. Second, French Canadians were consistently less 
favourable in their attitudes toward ethnic groups than Angloceltic Canadians. 
Third, both French and Angloceltic Canadians rated each other favourably, with 
less favourable ratings given to groups of other than British or French origin. Fi- 
nally, French Canadians made an even greater distinction between charter 
groups (French and English Canadians) and Canadians of other than British or 
French origin. 


Socioeconomic Status and Ethnic Attitudes 


We performed separate analyses to determine the effects of income, ed- 
ucation and occupational status on ethnic attitudes. The same pattern of re- 
sults emerged for all three analyses. Since education results were most dis- 
Criminating and because of its importance in the earlier chapters, the results for 
education are presented in detail in this section. Specifically, we examined for 
each of the nine ethnic groups, how level of education affected attitudes on 
four key dimensions, ‘‘overall evaluation,’’ ‘‘similar to me,’’ ‘stick together,” 
and “‘well known to me.” The results on ‘overall evaluation’ are presented in 
Table 5.14, while Appendix 5.5 provides data for the other three scales. 

Educational differences do not dramatically affect responses to English 
Canadians. Those respondents who had completed high school or less, evalu- 
ate English Canadians more favourably than those with post secondary school 
education. For “similar to me” and for ‘‘well known to me” the trend seems to 
be for those of lesser education to feel English Canadians are less similar and 
less well known than respondents of higher education. Finally, the higher the 
education of the respondent the greater is the tendency to believe that English 
Canadians “‘stick together.” 

For only the overall evaluation measure is there a discernable pattern 
regarding the effects of education on attitudes to French Canadians. As was the 
case for English Canadians, higher education is associated with less positive 
attitudes toward French-Canadians. This trend is reversed in the case of 
attitudes toward /mmigrants. Thus, respondents’ educational level is associated 
with more (rather than less) positive attitudes toward ‘‘immigrants in general.”’ 

Level of education seems to have little effect on people's attitudes to- 
ward Canadian Indians. There is, however, a tendency for higher educated peo- 
ple to rate Indians as not “‘similar to me.’’ Similarly, education has little effect 
on attitudes toward Germans although those of higher education are stronger 
in their view that Germans do not ‘‘stick together.”’ 

A pattern did emerge for attitudes toward Chinese such that the lower 
the educational level of the respondent the more negative are his or her atti- 
tudes. Conversely, respondents of little education are less inclined than the 
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highly educated to feel that the Chinese ‘stick together.” 

There seems to be little systematic relationship between level of edu- 
cation and attitudes toward Ukrainians. And the only strong finding for Jew/sh 
Canadians is that respondents with some university education are familiar with 
Jewish Canadians, whereas all other respondents rate Jews as not ‘well known 
to me.” Finally, no systematic effects appear for education on attitudes toward 
Italian Canadians. 

In general education had less effect on attitudes than might have been ex- 
pected. In two cases no significant trends emerged and even where they did 
the differences were not pronounced. The only noticeable trend was for re- 
spondents of higher education to be less positive toward the charter groups on 
one hand and to be more favourable to “‘other ethnic’’ groups on the other. In 
contrast, respondents of lower education evaluated the charter groups highly 
but were less favourable in their attitudes toward groups of other than British 
or French origin. 


Discussion 


Our approach to the study of ethnic attitudes was to begin with more 
open ended questions and then proceed to a more detailed examination of spe- 
cific attitudes toward selected ethnic groups. We first analyzed respondents’ 
awareness of ethnic groups in Canada, then studied their perception of ethnic 
groups and thirdly performed a detailed analysis of specific ethnic attitudes. 
We will discuss some of the important results which emerged in each of the 
sections and then focus on the main themes which were consistent across all 
sections. 

Respondents were, of course, aware of Canada’s two charter groups, En- 
glish Canadians and French Canadians. The only other two groups which were 
known to at least 40% of respondents were Italians and Germans. At one level 
this is to be expected since Germans and Italians are numerically the next two 
largest ethnic groups in Canada. On the other hand, these two groups present 
an interesting contrast. German Canadians are more numerous than Italians, 
while Italians have more recently immigrated to Canada. With this in mind it is 
interesting to note that Italians were more visible to our respondents than Ger- 
mans, indicating that while group size is important, recency of immigration is 
crucial. 

Two important results emerged from our analysis of ethnic group percep- 
tion. First, of the almost infinite number of ethnic groups respondents might 
have associated themselves with, it was striking to see the close association 
respondents perceived among ‘‘Myself,’’ ‘English Canadians” and ‘French Can- 
adians."’ Thus, Angloceltic respondents were associated with ‘French Cana- 
dians’” and French Canadians were associated with ‘English Canadians,”’ al- 
though to a lesser extent. While there is much publicity about French and 
English conflict, it would seem that in the larger context of Canadian ethnic di- 
versity, French and English Canadians align themselves more closely. 

The second finding of interest concerns the dimensions used by both An- 
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gloceltic and French-Canadian respondents for classifying ethnic groups. One 
dimension involved classifying ethnic groups on the basis of their length of resi- 
dence in Canada. Thus Canada’s indigeneous groups along with the charter 
groups, were contrasted with more recently arrived non-British, non-French 
groups. It should be pointed out however, that many groups appear to be clas- 
sified as ““‘new’’ Canadians when in fact they have a lengthy history in Canada. 

For the second dimension both Angloceltic and French Canadian re- 
spondents made distinctions between groups on the basis of race, as opposed 
to religion, with culture occupying a position between these extremes. Re- 
spondents rated themselves along with most ethnic groups in the cluster of 
“cultural” groups, feeling somewhat removed from groups of a different race 
and from those with unique religious affiliation. That respondents isolate certain 
racial and religious groups is revealing, and arises perhaps because of the vis- 
ibility associated with these groups. 

Our examination of Canadian attitudes toward specific ethnic groups pro- 
/ vides a more concrete understanding of ethnic attitudes. In general re- 
spondents appeared to be at least tolerant of ‘other ethnic’’ groups and there 
was no evidence of extreme ethnic prejudice. This statement requires qual- 
ification, however, since respondents had clear preferences. They reacted very 
favourably to the charter groups as compared to groups of other than British or 
French origin. Of the non-charter groups, North European groups were evalu- 
ated positively compared to the South and East European groups, who were in 
turn rated more positively than several of the non-white groups. 

This rank ordering of preferences is consistent with studies of social dis- 
tance in both the Canadian (Driedger, 1975), and American context (Ehrlich, 
1973). It is especially striking when viewed in terms of reported discrimination in 
Canada prior to 1920. Palmer notes that: 

Patterns of discrimination parallelled preferences of immigrant sources 

with Northern and Western Europeans encountering relatively little dis- 

crimination, Central and Southern Europeans and Jews encountering more 
discrimination, and non-whites encountering an all pervasive pattern of 
discrimination which extended to almost all aspects of their lives. Discrim- 
ination was one of the main factors which led to the transference (with 
only a few exceptions) of the same ethnic “pecking order’ which existed 
in immigration policy to the place each group occupied in the ‘‘vertical 


mosaic.” (Palmer, 1976, p.20) 
The fact that so little has changed in the last fifty or sixty years suggests 


that ethnic group attitudes may be an inherent part of Canadian life. Two fea- 
tures of the ethnic ‘pecking order’ deserve comment. First, the position of 
“Immigrant in general” is revealing in that it ranks conspicuously toward the 
middle of the non-French, non-British groups. The term ‘immigrant’ was used 
in the questionnaire because we have found in pilot studies that it was a term 
which many people use in a generic manner to refer to any Canadian of other 
than British or French origin. Clearly, not all Canadians use the term in this man- 
ner: however the results indicate that for most respondents the phrase “‘immi- 
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grants in general’ signals ‘‘other ethnic’ groups as one collectivity. And sec- 
ond, a notable departure from the pre-1920 ethnic attitudes is the currently 
favourable attitudes toward the Japanese. 

From the regional analysis certain consistencies emerged. Quebecers, for 
the most part, were least positive in their evaluation of groups of other than 
British or French origin. Beyond this, certain groups such as the Germans and 
Ukrainians were rated more favourably in the Prairies and British Columbia than 
in other provinces. It would be tempting to conclude that positive attitudes 
emerge in provinces where there is a large concentration of the ethnic group in 
question. In fact, we noted that a substantial correlation emerged between 
“well known to me” and overall evaluation of a particular group. It would seem 
that, in general, familiarity or contact with a group is associated with positive 
attitudes toward that group. This relationship should not be generalized to all 
circumstances or for all groups since contact may not ensure familiarity with a 
group (see Brewer and Campbell, 1976) and the conditions of contact must also 
be specified (see Amir, 1969). For example, if there were a positive relationship 
between contact and ethnic attitudes we would expect that Canadian Indians 
would be rated more favourably in the western provinces and the Chinese 
would be evaluated more positively in British Columbia. The fact that this did 
not occur systematically indicates that attitudes are specific to certain condi- 
tions of contact. On most occasions a high concentration of a particular group 
was associated with more positive attitudes toward that group; however, in 
some cases a high concentration was not associated with positive attitudes. 
Many of the findings from our regional analysis are better understood when we 
take into consideration the respondent's own ethnic background. We will re- 
serve discussion of these crucial analyses until later in the discussion since they 
feature prominently in the consistent themes which emerged throughout the 
chapter. 

Respondents of higher education were less positive than those of lower 
education in their reactions to the charter groups and conversely were more 
positive than those of lower education in their attitudes toward ‘‘other ethnic’ 
groups. The relationship between socioeconomic status and attitudes toward 
ethnic groups was generally less strong than between socioeconomic status 
and immigration (see Chapter 4) or multiculturalism attitudes (see Chapter 6). 

We have discussed separately some of the major findings of our analysis 
of ethnic attitudes. Together these results provide not only a description of, but 
some understanding of, ethnic attitudes in Canada. Our discussion now focuses 
on the important consistencies which emerged in the data. 

To begin with, a consistent finding was the favourable response given to 
English Canadians. Most respondents were aware of English Canadians, and 
judged themselves similar to English Canadians in the card sorting task. Further, 
English Canadians featured prominently in the factor analysis data, and finally 
on all attitude dimensions English Canadians were rated favourably. The term 
“English Canadian” is ambiguous however. For some respondents it may literal- 
ly mean a Canadian from England, for others it may be a term synonymous 
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with Canada’s English-speaking majority. Notwithstanding this potential ambi- 
guity it can be noted that while all our respondents reacted favourably to En- 
glish Canadians, Angloceltic respondents were most favourable in their reac- 
tions to English Canadians. In short, Angloceltic Canadians responded 
favourably to their own group. That a group evaluates itself highly raises an im- 
portant question in the context of multiculturalism. Does it mean that Anglo- 
celtic Canadians are ethnocentric in that they value their own group to the 
detriment of others or, as is implied by the assumption of multiculturalism, is 
this positive self-image a necessary prerequisite to developing favourable atti- 
tudes toward other ethnic groups? We will attempt to resolve this issue in later 
Chapters, but for the moment it is important to note that Angloceltic re- 
spondents’ favourable reactions to their own group was a consistent feature of 
the many analyses performed to examine ethnic attitudes. 

Parallelling the Angloceltic ratings of their own group were the consistent 
judgements made by French-Canadian respondents of their own group. French- 
Canadian respondents were, of course, very much aware of their own group 
and in our analysis of the card sort they aligned themselves closely with 
“Erench Canadians’ and ‘‘Québecois.”’ Further, in the factor analysis French 
Canadians gave their own group special status, and, finally, French-Canadian 
respondents were very favourable in their reactions to their own group. 

This positive self-image on the part of French Canadians is particularly im- 
portant. A consistent theme in the literature on ethnic relations in Canada is the 
negative image French Canadians had of themselves prior to 1960 (e.g., Lamar- 
che, in press). Lambert’s series of experiments in the 1950s (Lambert, 1967) 
continually pointed to the tendency for French Canadians to downgrade their 
own group in favour of the majority English-Canadian group. Such a phenom- 
enon has in its extreme form been labelled ‘‘self-hate” and has usually arisen in 
situations where a minority group attempts to become part of, or become sim- 
ilar to the larger and more powerful majority group (see Allport, 1958;5p: 
147-150). By exaggerating the favourable qualities of the majority group and si- 
multaneously viewing one’s Own group as inferior, it rationalizes the attempts 
to adopt the values, norms, beliefs and ultimately gain the acceptance of the 
majority group. 

One way in which some majority groups maintain their power, is by pre- 
venting other groups from joining the majority. When a minority group realizes 
that identification with the majority group is impossible, it often abandons its 
desire to join the privileged majority. This can result in the development, 
through group pressures, of a new sense of its own identity and in the growth 
of a positive self-image. This interpretation can perhaps be applied to French- 
Canadian society as it has moved from the beginnings of industrialization 
through the quiet revolution to the present development of French-Canadian 
nationalism. 

Whether or not such an explanation is accurate, it is nevertheless the case 
that earlier research had shown a tendency for French Canadians to devalue 
their own group while the results of the present study demonstrate un- 
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equivocally a positive self image and group image on the part of French- 
Canadian respondents. Again at a later time we will explore whether or not 
such attitudes are conducive to favourable outgroup attitudes in the context of 
multiculturalism. 

Not only do Angloceltic and French-Canadian respondents have a positive 
view of their own group, they also have positive attitudes toward each other. 
This is an especially significant finding given the publicity that surrounds En- 
glish/French conflicts. We might have expected Angloceltic and anglophone 
‘other ethnic’’ Canadians to form a coalition, with French and francophone 
‘‘other ethnic’’ Canadians on the other side. Instead we have some evidence of 
mutually positive attitudes between French and English Canadians to the exclu- 
sion of Canadians of other ethnic origin. This finding is similar to results of 
Simard, Mercier, de Brain-Garneau (1976) in their study of ethnic identity of 
French Canadians. 

For example, in the card sorting task Angloceltic respondents often placed 
““Myself,”’ ‘English Canadian” and ‘’French Canadian’ together. The same was 
not true of French-Canadian respondents, however, to the same extent. The 
factor analytic results revealed that a ‘charter group” factor emerged for both 
Angloceltic and French-Canadian respondents. The clearest evidence for some 
mutual attraction between English and French Canadians was the ratings re- 
spondents gave to the standard ethnic groups on the ten attitude dimensions. 
Both Angloceltic and French-Canadian respondents rated each other very fa- 
vourably and by comparison the groups of other than British or French origin 
were evaluated less favourably. 

What these results demonstrate perhaps is that ethnic alliances shift ac- 
cording to context. In many arenas French and English Canadians are the main 
actors because of their special status as the two charter groups. Hence there 
are many instances of competition between the two with the result that it is 
tacitly assumed that this conflict is pervasive. Our results show that in the 
broader context of ethnicity in Canada, alliances shift such that English and 
French Canadians combine to be contrasted with Canadians of other than 
British or French origin. 

Canada’s two majority groups have positive self evaluations as well as 
mutually positive attitudes toward each other. But what of their attitudes to- 
ward other ethnic groups? Angloceltic respondents clearly favoured English 
Canadians and French Canadians; however, their reactions to the other ethnic 
groups would be described as less favourable, rather than negative. All ethnic 
groups were judged to be ‘‘hardworking,”’ a clearly positive attribute, and one 
that seems to be stereotypic of most ethnic groups, except for Canadian Indi- 
ans. Beyond this, Germans and Ukrainians were rated somewhat more favour- 
ably than groups such as the Chinese, Italian, Jewish and Immigrants in general. 

Like their Angloceltic counterparts French-Canadian respondents main- 
tained a very positive self-image. However, French-Canadian self perception 
was even more exclusive than Angloceltic respondents as evidenced by the 
very close association of ‘Myself,’ ‘French Canadian” and ‘“‘Quebecer”’ in the 
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card sorting task. We noted also from the regional analysis, that Quebecers 
rated French Canadians extremely positively and in subsequent analyses 
French-Canadian respondents rated themselves extremely favourably. In short, 
French Canadians rated themselves more favourably than Angloceltic re- 
spondents rated themselves. 

However, these positive ratings do not generalize to other ethnic groups. 
That is, French Canadians were consistently less favourable in their ratings of 
ethnic groups than were other respondents. The precise reason for the French- 
Canadian attitudes is difficult to articulate. A more comprehensive discussion 
of Angloceltic and French-Canadian attitudes is presented later in Chapters 7 
and 8 where attitudes toward immigration, multiculturalism, and psychological 
variables combine with data from the present chapter to provide a more de- 
tailed profile of multicultural and ethnic attitudes. 


iz 


6 Attitudes toward 
Multiculturalism 


One of the many responses a society may make to cultural diversity is to 
adopt a position of cultural pluralism or multiculturalism. In general terms, such 
a view acknowledges the value of having cultural variety within a societal sys- 
tem, as long as the various components do not maintain a conflict relationship. 
Further, this view rejects the more common opinion that cultural variety should 
be reduced. At a policy level, such a position is expressed in programmes 
which attempt to persuade people of this view as well as programmes which 
actively encourage the expression of cultural variety. 

In our research a sequential approach to the evaluation of this general 
view and of the formal policy which has attempted to give it expression, has 
been taken. General ideas are considered first, more concrete examples follow, 
and questions of behavioural intentions about the policy define the most con- 
crete end of the dimension. In this way we hoped to avoid sensitizing the re- 
spondent, thereby creating a response bias. Essentially, the sequence of ques- 
tions was as follows: what ideology is held about cultural diversity by 
Canadians; what is perceived as the policy of multiculturalism; what is known 
about the policy; what are the perceived consequences of such a policy; what 
are the attitudes held toward some specific multicultural programmes; and, 
what are the behavioural intentions of respondents toward the policy? 


Multicultural Attitudes and Scales 

Multicultural ideology. The assessment of ideology is extremely difficult; 
- because there is no concrete referent, the problems of validation are great. Fur- 
ther, because the questions are necessarily general, problems of reliability, re- 
sponse bias, acquiescence, and respondent indifference are also high. 

The question of multicultural ideology had not been raised previously in 
the research literature and so there was no ready-made conceptualization of 
the problem, nor any ready-made instruments. One research approach (Berry, 
1970, 1974: Berry & Annis, 1974: Sommerlad & Berry, 1970) which provided an 
indication of how to proceed was the study of the attitudes of native peoples 
in Australia and Canada toward their relations with the larger society. A con- 
ceptual scheme had been developed based upon two questions: (1) Is it of 
value to retain one’s traditional culture?, and (2) Is it of value to work together 
with the larger society in the pursuit of common goals? When these two ques- 
tions were crossed, four options appeared. These are displayed in Table 6.1. 
While attitude items usually express only a single idea, in this multicultural ide- 
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ology scale, two ideas are included in each item. The reason for this is that the 
two questions noted above almost always receive affirmative answers, but 
when they are posed in relation to one another, a more discriminating answer is 
required of the respondent; thus a finer distribution of attitudes is more likely to 
emerge. However, the major reason for juxtaposing the two ideas, of course, is 
that they define the four orientations indicated in Table 6.1. When simple ‘‘yes”’ 
or ‘‘no’’ responses are provided, the four combinations may be designated as 
they appear in the table. Statements may be phrased which incorporate com- 
binations of these answers (e.g., ‘Any Indian living within the white community 
should try to behave in the same way as those around him” is an ‘‘assimi- 
lation’’ item), and an individual may be assessed on his relative valuation of 
these four attitudes. It should be noted that attitude items suitable for the ‘‘de- 
culturation’’ response are almost never accepted in a population; thus no scale 
has been developed to assess It. 

When the research question has to do with multicultural ideology, the 
same conceptualization may be employed. In this case, however, the re- 
spondent answers not for his own ethnic group but about how all ethnic 
groups should be related in the larger society. The option which was desig- 
nated ‘‘integration’”’ in Table 6.1 is virtually identical to the values expressed in 
the multicultural policy, and so this combination was emphasized in the devel- 
opment of the new multicultural ideology scale. Many statements were pre- 
pared and pre-tested, and nine were eventually incorporated it in the multicultural 
ideology. ‘scale. Of these, four are positive, and five are negative. Of the nega- 
tive five, two express “assimilation” values, one expresses a ‘‘rejection” (or 
segregation) value, and two are negations of an ‘‘integration”’ value. This scale 
is shown in Table 6.2. Note that three additional items were included in this 
question. While of the same general nature as the others, these items are spe- 
cifically devoted to language use in relation to the two majority groups in Cana- 
da. This specificity suggests that they be analysed separately. 


Table 6.1 
Conceptual Analysis of Four Possible 


Orientations toward Intergroup Relations 


“Ils traditional culture 
worth retaining?’ 


YES NO 
‘Is it useful to YES Integration’ “Assimilation” 
have positive 
relations with the NO Rejection’ “Deculturation’’ 
larger society?” (‘‘Segregation’’) 
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In the scale, items a, c, e and | are positive with respect to multi- 
culturalism while items d and h are negative. In addition, items f and g are 
clearly ‘‘assimilationist’’ while item b is clearly ‘‘segregationist.”’ In the analysis 
and reporting of the results in the balance of this section, these nine items. are 
considered cumulatively as multicultural ideology. To incorporate them into a 


Table 6.2 


Multicultural Ideology 


General items Sign Attitude 


a. Canada would be a better place if members of ethnic groups + Integration 
would keep their own way of life alive. 


b. If members of ethnic groups want to keep their own culture, = Segregation 
they should keep it to themselves and not bother other people in 
this country. 


c. There is a lot that Canadians can gain from friendly relations F Integration 
with immigrants. 


d. Having lots of different cultural groups in Canada makes it + Integration 
difficult to solve problems. (negative) 
e. It would be good to see all the ethnic groups in Canada retain sc Integration 


their cultures. 


f. It is best for Canada if all immigrants forget their cultural = Assimilation 
background as soon as possible. 

g. People who come to Canada should change their behaviour to be a Assimilation 
more like us. 

h. The unity of this country is weakened by ethnic groups sticking = Integration 
to their old ways. (negative) 

|. A society which has a variety of ethnic groups is more able to =: Integration 


tackle new problems as they occur. 


Language items Sign Attitude 
(not included in Scale) 


i, A person who doesn’t speak English has no right to get ahead in n/a 
Canada. 


|. A person who doesn't speak French has no right to get ahead in n/a 
Canada. 


k. A person who doesn’t speak both English and French has no n/a 
right to get ahead in Canada. 
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cumulative score, the responses to each of the negative items were subtracted 
from 8 (that is, “reversed” around 4.0, the mid-point on the 7-point scale), then 
all item scores were added and a total score was calculated for each re- 
spondent. This total score represents this respondent's summed score divided 
by the number of items (nine) in the scale. At the sample level, the mean score 
represents the individual total scores averaged across all respondents in the 
sample, and a higher score indicates greater acceptance of multicultural 
ideology. 

Before a set of items can be legitimately referred to as a ‘‘scale,”’ it is 
necessary to demonstrate that in fact they belong together and that it is thus 
proper to add them to obtain an overall score. These item-to-item-correlations 
are provided in Appendix 6.1. The item-to-total correlations are also provided 
along with similar statistics for the three excluded language items. The item-to- 
item correlations indicate relationships among the single items themselves, 
while the item-to-total correlations indicate how an item relates to the total 
score (after that particular item has been removed from the total). 

For the nine items in the scale, the mean item-to-item correlation is .22 
and the range is from a substantial + .53 (for items f ang g) to —.08 (for items a 
and d). All signs are in the appropriate direction, confirming the initial allocation 
of signs to the items. This pattern of coefficients is indicative of a moderate 
degree of clustering and permits labeling of the items as a “scale.” For these 
same nine items, the item-to-total correlations are also substantial (mean of 
.48), ranging from .64 to .35. This, too, supports their use as a single scale. 

With respect to the three language items which were excluded from the 
more general scale analysis, it appears that their item-to-item correlations are 
substantial as well (+ .50, +.36 and +.60) but that their relationships to the 
nine general items are lower (mean r= + .13). Moreover, the pattern of coeffi- 
cients between the three language items and the total ideology score is not 
high. Both these statistics confirm the original decision to separate the lan- 
guage from the general items and to proceed with two separate groups of 
items. 

Perception of multicultural policy. With this question we attempted to dis- 
cover how the sample considered that cultural groups are treated at the policy 
level. In order to avoid a response bias based on political or other factors we 
wanted to make a somewhat indirect enquiry before referring to the govern- 
ment policy. The respondent was presented with three ways in which a gov- 
ernment might handle relations between immigrants and the general population. 
Respondents were asked to select which option they thought was the case in 
Canada. One option paraphrased an ‘‘assimilation’”’ policy in which immigrants 
are encouraged to give up their old customs and way of life in order to take on 
the customs of their new country. A second option was a statement of “‘per- 
missive integration’ where immigrants are allowed to maintain their customs 
and old ways of life. The third option was one of “supportive integration’ 
where immigrants are encouraged to maintain their customs and old ways of 
life. This third option was intended to represent current multicultural policy in 
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Canada, which provides institutional and monetary support for a multicultural 
mosaic within Canadian society. These three options are indicated in Table 6.3. 

The question about the perception of multicultural policy employed the 
term “immigrants” rather than another term such as ‘ethnic group,” “Third 
Force’ or ‘‘non-British/non-French peoples.’’ There were three reasons for this 
decision. One was that during pilot research, it was found that the term “‘immi- 
grant’ was employed colloquially as a general label among the two charter 
groups for both new arrivals and their descendants who exhibited a distinctive 
life style. In support of this point, some data were presented in Chapter 5 which 
showed that the psychological response to ‘Immigrants in general’ is statisti- 
cally similar to the average response to a number of ‘‘ethnic groups.” Thus, al- 
though sociologically there is a clear difference, psychologically the difference 
is not that apparent. 


Table 6.3 


Perception of Multicultural Policy in Canada, with Three Options 


A. Assimilation option ‘Some countries encourage immigrants to give up their old customs 
and ways of life, and take on the customs of their new country.” 


B Permissive integration option “Other countries a//ow immigrants to ma/ntain their customs and old 
ways of life when they come to a new country.” 


C Supportive integration option Still other countries encourage immigrants to masntain their 
customs and old ways of life when they come to a new country.’ 


“Which of these best represents the way Canada deals with immigrants?’ 


Secondly, as we have pointed out previously, the survey style of research 
must employ terms which are readily meaningful to the respondents whose 
views are the focus of the study. It is clear that the identification of the term 
‘immigrant’ with the more accurate but cumbersome term ‘descendant of 
non-British, non-French ancestry” would not as likely be made by the “other 
ethnic’’ respondents. Thus, for them, the meaning of the question on multi- 
cultural policy perception may have been different from its meaning for those 
respondents of British or French origin; some caution is therefore required in 
the interpretation of those results. 

Thirdly, the preception of the treatment of immigrants is a ‘‘test case” for 
the perception of the treatment of their descendants. That is, if there is any 
perception that in Canada there is a tolerance or promotion of ethnic retention, 
it is likely to be apparent in the case of immigrants. Any bias inherent in this 
‘immigrant’ formulation of the issue is likely to be on the conservative side; 
tolerance of the cultural retention of “immigrant” peoples |s unlikely to diminish 
with the passage of time or generations. 
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Knowledge of multicultural policy. At this point in the survey it was asked 
whether the respondent actually knew about the federal government's multi- 
culturalism policy. Those who indicated that they did not know about it were 
asked if they had heard about it. The reason behind this two-step sequence 
was that the first question might have been threatening to some respondents; 
they might have anticipated some probe about their actual knowledge and re- 
sponded in the negative. Thus, in order to pick up these more cautious re- 
spondents, as well as some lower level of policy awareness, the second weaker 
question was posed. 

Perceived consequences of multiculturalism. The last three questions in 
the multicultural sequence were intended to make the multicultural situation 
more concrete for respondents. They were designed to tap attitudes to specific 
aspects of multiculturalism. In the first of them, we wanted to discover what 
respondents thought would happen to life in Canada /f a multicultural policy 
were in effect. Little previous work had been done in this area so a list of seven 
possible consequences was generated. These were then phrased into attitude 
items (see Table 6.4). Five of these seven items were incorporated into a per- 
ceived consequences scale. Of these five, three items were positive and two 
were negative with respect to multiculturalism. A total was constructed for 
each respondent by employing the reversing and summing procedure outlined 
in the section on multicultural ideology. Two other items were excluded from 
the scale because they dealt with specific groups (French and English Cana- 
dians), and both were negative with respect to multiculturalism. 

A scale analysis was carried out with the five general items as a group, 
and the two excluded items separately (see Appendix 6.2). For the five general 
items, the item-to-item correlations range from +.63 to —.12, with a mean of 
.36. The signs are all appropriate to the original classification as positive or 
negative items. One item (the one concerned with “interesting TV and radio 
programmes’’) exhibits only a minimal relationship with two other items (‘‘Ca- 
nadian way of life destroyed” and ‘‘children’s education will suffer’’). However, 
there is a good relationship with the other two items and the item has been re- 
tained in the scale. Item-to-total correlations are also substantial, ranging from 
67 to .44, with a mean of .58. They are sufficiently high to warrant the use of 
all items in a perceived consequences of multiculturalism scale. Once again a 
higher score indicates a more positive attitude. 

The two other items which were kept separate from the general scale 
correlate strongly with each other (+.71) but they also correlate well with the 
items in the general scale (with the exception of the “TV and radio” item). The 
mean correlation of these two items with those in the general scale is .34. The 
range is from .58 to .10. It is probably valid to include these two group-specific 
items in the general scale since their correlation with the general scale items is 
not different from items within the scale. However, their differential patterning, 
when analysed by ethnicity of respondent (see later section), suggests that it is 
worthwhile keeping them separate from the general scale. 

Attitudes toward multicultural programmes. Continuing with our attempt 
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Table 6.4 


Perceived Consequences of Multiculturalism in Canada 


General items Sign 
a. ... our Canadian way of life will be destroyed. — 
d  ... Canada will be richer in culture. + 
e. ... social harmony in Canada will improve. + 
f. . ... ourchildren’s education will suffer because there will be even more languages to = 


worry about. 


g. ... there will be all kinds of interesting cultural programmes on T.V. and radio. ae 


French-English items 
(not included in Scale) 


b. .... the English Canadian’s voice in Canada will become weaker and weaker. = 


c.... the French Canadian’s voice in Canada will become weaker and weaker. — 


to make the multicultural policy more concrete, we sought attitudes toward 
eight ‘programmes,’ most of which were gleaned from extant programmes. 
Once again, some items were of a general nature and were included in a total 
attitude score. Two items were concerned with English and French language 
teaching and were left out of the total. These items are indicated in Table 6.5. 
Of the six general items, three refer to actual programmes, which are now 
sponsored by the government: community centres, ethnic histories, and folk 
festivals. The other three items refer to programme options which are the sub- 
ject of current debate: “third language’ broadcasting, and teaching in either 
regular or special schools. In the case of programme attitudes, no reversals 
were necessary, since all items were positive; thus, a total scale score was cCal- 
culated directly, incorporating the first six items. As before, a higher score indi- 
cates more positive attitudes. 

A scale analysis (see Appendix 6.3) indicates substantial positive item-to- 
item correlations, ranging from .48 to .23, with a mean of .39; item-to-total 
correlations are also high, ranging from .62 to 53, and with a mean of .59. 
These coefficients indicate a cohesive scale with a high degree of internal con- 
sistency. When the two items which were excluded from the scale are exam- 
ined, somewhat lower correlations with the general items are found (range of 
42 to .16: mean of .27) and there are lower item-to-total correlations (.18 and 


.26). 
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Table 6.5 


Attitudes toward Multicultural Programmes in Canada 


General items Sign 


a. Community centres where people from various cultural backgrounds can meet each other + 
and share their heritage. 


b. Radio and T.V. shows in languages other than English or French. + 
c. Histories written about the major cultural groups who have settled in Canada. a 
d. Teaching, in regular school programmes, of the languages of the major cultural groups =f, 


who have settled in Canada. 


e. Teaching in special school programmes (after hours or weekends) of the languages of + 
the major cultural groups. 


f. Folk festivals to display the cultural heritage of groups in Canada (Dance, Song, Drama, + 
etc.). 


French-English items 
(not included in Scale) 


g. Courses to teach English to members of the various cultural groups. + 


h. Courses to teach French to members of the various cultural groups. + 


Note. \tems a,c,f,g and h indicate existing programmes; the others are programme options currently debated. 


Table 6.6 


Behavioural Intentions toward Multicultural Programmes 


Items Sign 
a. ... vote for a political candidate who supported such a programme? + 
b. ... try to convince other people that the programme was a good one? ae 
c. ... be willing to pay taxes to support such a programme? st 
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Behavioural intentions toward multicultural programmes. To make the sur- 
vey situation even more concrete for our respondents, we asked for their be- 
havioural intentions toward multicultural programmes. Three statements were 
made representing behaviours increasing in degree of commitment. These are 
indicated in Table 6.6. Note that all are in a positive direction so a total score 
was calculated directly by summing across the three items; a higher score indi- 
cates more positive behavioural intentions. Although no actual behaviour has 
been observed in survey work, it has been claimed (Triandis, 1971) that such 
behaviourally-specific questions reduce the potential discrepancy between 
what people say and what they actually do. 

Scale analyses (Appendix 6.4) again reveal substantial inter-correlations: 
item-to-item coefficients range from .79 to .71; and item-to-total coefficients 
range from .82 to .77. These are remarkably high and indicate an extremely co- 
hesive, if short, scale. 


Relationships among Attitude Measures 


Although diverse in coverage, it is expected that these six areas of atti- 
tude measurement should be related in systematic ways (see Appendix 6.5). As 
expected the four general scales are highly inter-related, with coefficients rang- 
ing from +.62 to +.49. With such a level of inter-correlation, it would be 
tempting to collapse all four scaled attitude variables into a single multicultural 
attitude score. However, despite their relatively strong empirical relationship, 
they remain conceptually distinct (ranging along an abstract to more concrete 
dimension) and they do focus on detailed features of multiculturalism in Canada 
which should be kept separate for practical reasons. 

It is of interest to note that the pattern of these inter-correlations sug- 
gests that the dimension along which the scales were intuitively ordered (from 
abstract ideology, through attitudes, to more concrete behavioural intentions) 
has some empirical basis. The highest correlations exist for scales close on the 
dimension, for example, behavioural intentions and programme attitudes at 
+ .62. They decline in order as scales become further apart on the dimension, 
for example, behavioural intentions and ideology at +.49. ’ 

Considering the two non-scaled questions, we again find systematic re- 
lationships (see Appendix 6.6). For the respondents who perceive the policy as 
one of assimilation, total scores on all four multicultural scales are lower than 
are those for respondents who perceive the policy as one of permissive inte- 
gration. In turn scores for this latter group are lower than those for respondents 
who perceive it as one of supportive integration. These effects are very clear 
and very strong. A similar but less consistent pattern exists for the knowledge 
of multicultural policy question: for each question (know of'’ and ‘heard of’), 
three of the four scales receive lower acceptance from those respondents who 
indicate no knowledge of the policy. 

Finally the cross-tabulation for the multicultural policy perception and 
multicultural policy knowledge questions (see Appendix 6.7) shows that for 
both the ‘know about” and “heard about’ policy knowledge questions, there Is 
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a significant relationship with policy perception. Clearly a higher percentage of 
respondents who claim some policy knowledge perceive it to be one of sup- 
portive integration, while conversely, those who claim no policy knowledge 
tend to perceive it more as one of assimilation. 


Attitudes in the Total Sample 


In this section we are concerned with how people in the sample generally 
respond to the six attitude areas. The purpose of such a general overview is to 
indicate the probable position in the total Canadian population. Such a descrip- 
tion has value in its own right, but it is also necessary to set the stage for the 
more local analyses which follow in subsequent sections. The later analyses will 
qualify and clarify the general picture which emerges in this section. 

Multicultural ideology. The mean scores for each of the items in the total 
sample are presented in Table 6.7. Above the first nine items, the total multi- 
cultural ideology score is given. Note that the means for individual items are di- 
rect reports of the numbers provided by the respondents on the 7-point scale. 
However, the total has been computed by “‘reversing’’ the negative items. In 
addition to mean scores, standard deviations are provided; these indicate the 
spread of responses around the central tendency, and percentages further indi- 
cate the degree of dispersion in the total sample. 

It is clear from examining the means across items, and the standard devi- 
ations and percentage distributions for each item, that there is a fairly large 
variation in response. That is, we did not obtain predominantly neutral or ste- 
reotyped responses. Such a pattern would be indicated by a tendency for all 
means to hover around 4.00 and/or to have a low standard deviation or per- 
centage dispersion. 

In Table 6.7 the overall total score lies on the positive side of the 7-point 
scale mid-point. In general, this level of support for a multicultural ideology ex- 
ists for most of the constituent items in the scale; that is, all positive items ob- 
tain means above the mid-point and one negative item (‘‘forget cultural back- 
ground’) falls below. However, responses to two negative items detract from 
this view. One item which was designed to represent a segregation alternative 
(‘keep it to themselves’) obtains a mean. of 4.30. Another item which was de- 
signed to express as clearly as possible an assimilation alternative (‘be more 
like us’’) obtains a mean of 4.28. Thus there is some indication that feelings 
contrary to a multicultural ideology are present in our sample; but overall we 
observe a mildly positive attitude toward multiculturalism. Given the fairly large 
standard deviation and the pattern in the percentage distribution column, it is 
not possible to mistake this mean near the mid-point for neutrality toward mul- 
ticulturalism. On the contrary, these attitudes are distributed quite widely 
across the response range in the total sample. 

For the three items which are concerned with speaking English or French, 
the total sample response is consistent: the use of English and French is not 
seen as essential for ‘getting ahead in Canada.”’ All items are clearly rejected. 
This pattern is consistent with our general conclusion that a multicultural ideol- 
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Table 6.7 


Multicultural Ideology in the Total Sample 


French and English has no right to 
get ahead in Canada. 


(V = 1835) 
% % % 
: Disagree Neutral Agree 
General items Mean SO (1-3) (4) (5-7) 
Total score 451 Tea 2a a8 63.9 
a. Canada would be a better place if 4.16 2.15 36.0 17.4 46.7 
members of ethnic groups would 
keep their own way of life alive. 
b. If members of ethnic groups want to 4.30 2.28 38.0 lise 48.9 
keep their own culture they should 
keep it to themselves and not bother 
other people in the country. 
c.  Thereisalot that Canadians can gain 5.80 1.56 8.6 10.5 81.0 
from friendly relations with 
_immigrants. 
d. Having lots of different cultural S78 2.08 45.3 18.9 35.8 
groups in Canada makes it difficult to 
solve problems. 
e. __ It would be good to see all the ethnic 5.07 1.91 18.7 16.9 64.4 
groups in Canada retain their 
cultures. 
f. It is best for Canada if all immigrants 3.05 Paine 61.6 We 26.1 
forget their cultural background as 
soon as possible. 
g. People who come to Canada should 4.28 2.16 34.5 15.8 497 
change their behaviour to be more 
like us. 
h. The unity of this country is 3.68 eo 47.0 16.8 aS 7 
weakened by ethnic groups sticking 
to their old ways. 
|.  Asociety which has a variety of 4.65 1.88 Dhol 24.4 B28 
ethnic groups is more able to tackle 
new problems as they occur. 
i. A person who doesn't speak English 2.47 2.00 See SF Vis? 
has no right to get ahead in Canada. 
j. A person who doesn't speak French 1295 1.60 83.6 nS 8.5 
has no right to get ahead in Canada. 
k. A person who doesn’t speak both DW ee 791 8.0 13.0 
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ogy is moderately acceptable in Canada. 
Perception of multicultural policy. The three alternatives which were pro- 
vided are indicated in Table 6.8. 


In the total sample 60% select the permissive integration option while 
27% select the supportive integration option. Only 13% think that assimilation 
is the Canadian policy. Thus, a clear perception exists that Canadian policy does 
not attempt to encourage the giving up of customs and life styles. However, 
there is no clear recognition that current policy is supportive of multiculturalism; 
indeed, twice as many respondents consider the policy to be merely permissive 
reither than supportive of cultural retention. 

Knowledge of multicultural policy. In the total sample, less than one fifth 
knew about the policy and of the other four fifths, only a quarter had even 
heard about it. These distributions are provided in Table 6.9. Overall, the major- 
ity of the sample is unaware of the policy. Only 758 of the sample of 1835 give 
affirmative replies to either question, and less than half of these give the actual 
“‘knowledge’’ response. This low level of knowledge and awareness of the pol- 
icy is important for an understanding and interpretation of the later material on 
multicultural attitudes and behavioural intentions. 

Perceived consequences of multiculturalism. As in the case of multicultural 
ideology, the overall mean score on perceived consequences of multiculturalism 
(Table 6.10) is on the positive side of the mid-point suggesting at least no 
negative perceptions of multiculturalism. This generally positive response is evi- 
dent for all the individual items in the scale. Again, the standard deviations and 
percentage distributions suggest that this moderate score in the total sample 
cannot be interpreted as neutrality; rather, there appears to be a large variation 
in individual scores. 

Turning to the two items which were not included in the total score, both 
are moderately rejected in the total sample. Responses to these two items are 
not inconsistent with the generally positive view of multiculturalism noted in 
the scale itself. 

Attitudes toward multicultural programmes. Over all six items in the total 
sample (Table 6.11), the total programme attitude score is 4.71, somewhat 
higher than for the two previous scales. This level of support is clearly sepa- 
rated into two groups: for all those extant programmes, there is strong sup- 
port—all programmes obtain mean scores of 5 or above; for those which are 
possible programmes, support is much lower—’'third language radio and TV 
shows” and “‘regular school teaching of third languages’ receive negative rat- 
ings although ‘special school teaching of third languages’ does obtain a posi- 
tive mean score. Thus, the total score for this scale is somewhat misleading in 
that three items are clearly acceptable and two are clearly not. 


The final items concerned with teaching of English and French to mem- 
bers of various cultural groups are generally accepted by the total sample. 
Since these two programmes are now in existence, this response strengthens 
the generally high acceptance of extant programmes which is noted above. 
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Table 6.8 


Perception of Multicultural Policy in the Total Sample 


N= 1728 


Options Of 


a. ‘Some countries encourage immigrants to give up their old customs and ways of life, 13.4 
and take on the customs of their new country.” 


b.. ‘Other countries a//ow immigrants to maintain their customs and old ways of life when 60.1 
they come to a new country.’ 


c. ‘Still other countries encourage immigrants to ma/ntain their customs and old ways of 26.5 
life when they come to a new country. 


Table 6.9 


Knowledge of Multicultural Policy in the Total Sample 


N % No % Yes 

a. ‘Do you know about the federal government's policy of 1835 80.7 19.3 
multiculturalism?” 

b. ‘‘If VO, have you heard about it?” 1463 7 dan 21,0 


Behavioural intentions toward multicultural programmes. The mean re- 
sponses to these three attitude items are presented in Table 6.12 along with 
the standard deviations and the total score. In this case, no reversals were re- 
quired in order to calculate the total score. Over the whole sample, response to 
the three items (averaged) is moderately low. It is a full point or more below re- 
sponses to the earlier multicultural attitude scales. However, on the first item 
(‘vote for a political candidate’) the mean is almost up to the mid-point but 
drops to moderate rejection for the “campaign or convince others” item and to 
stronger rejection for the “pay taxes’’ item. The magnitude of this decline 
across scales and items contributes to the seriousness of the low average 
mean on this scale. The most obvious interpretation is that when “‘ideas’’ (such 
as in the multicultural ideology scale) are the focus, moderate acceptance is 
safe for a respondent but when effort and money are at stake (as in the present 
case), respondents switch to neutrality and even rejection of multiculturalism. 
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Table 6.10 


Perceived Consequences of Multiculturalism in the Total Sample 


N= 1827 
% Disagree  % Neutral % Agree 
General items Mean SD (1-3) (4) (5-7) 
Total score 4.52 1.46 32.4 6.6 61.0 
a. ... our Canadian way of life willbe 3.43 2.18 cepa 14.9 O70 
destroyed. 
d.  ... Canada will be richer in culture. 4.84 2.00 22.0 16.2 61.9 
e. ... social harmony in Canada will 3.97 1.97 BST DSP. 39.1 
improve. 
f. ... our children’s education will 3.93 2.29 53.6 11.0 35.4 
suffer because there will be 
even more languages to worry 
about. 
g. ... there will be all kinds of 479 1.92 Dalat 19.3 59.0 
interesting cultural programmes 
on T.V. and radio. 
French-English items 
(not included in scale) 
b. ... the English Canadian’s voice in 3.03 Za Biliez 14.7 34.1 
Canada will become weaker and 
Weaker. 
c. ... the French Canadian’s voice in 3.63 DEAS 48.7 15.6 35.6 
Canada will become weaker and 
weaker. 


Summary of attitudes in the total sample. In summary, we may say that 
although knowledge of the multicultural policy was not high, there was no 
strong indication of negative attitudes toward the values inherent in such a pol- 
icy. On scales of multicultural ideology and perceived consequences of a multi- 
cultural policy, reactions were generally in the middle range of the attitude 
scales but usually on the positive side. Such a pattern cannot be interpreted as 
one of clear national support; rather, there appears to be an overall lack of 
awareness (suggested by low knowledge and awareness scores). However, 
there seems to be a general set to respond favourably to the promotion of 
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Table 6.11 


Means of Attitudes toward Multicultural 
Programmes in the Total Sample 


N= 1830 
General items Mean SD % Disagree  % Neutral % Agree 
(1-3) (4) (5-7) 
Total score 471 1639 Doz 6.2 68.6 
a. Community centres where people pees iaSi2 17.0 13:2 69.8 
from various cultural backgrounds can 
meet each other and share their 
heritage. 
b. Radio and T.V. shows in languages 3.13 ZN 46.0 1 5u7 38.3 
other than English or French. 
c. Histories written about the major 5.06 1293 19.0 14.9 66.0 
cultural groups who have settled in 
Canada. 
d. Teaching, in regular school SEs) 2.20 50.3 14.2 35.6 


programmes, of the languages of the 
major cultural groups who have 
settled in Canada. 


e. Teaching in special school 4.95 2.04 21:9 14.1 63.9 
programmes (after hours or 
weekends) of the languages of the 
major cultural groups. 


f. Folk festivals to display the cultural lai 1.62 9.1 8.6 82.3 
heritage of groups in Canada (Dance, 
Song, Drama, etc.). 


French-English items 
(not included in scale) 


g. Courses to teach English to members 6.07 153 rea 6.0 86.9 
of the various cultural groups. 


h. Courses to teach French to members 5.48 1.90 We. 2 (ee Has 
of the various cultural groups. 


such an ideology and policy. This pattern cannot be interpreted simply as neu- 
trality, for there is clear evidence (in the standard deviations and the percentage 
distributions) of substantial variations in the national response. 
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Table 6.12 


Means of Behavioural Intentions Toward 
Multicultural Programmes in the Total Sample 


N= 1824 
General items Mean SD % Disagree  % Neutral % Agree 
(1-3) (4) (5-7) 
Total score 3.54 2.00 Daz 8.8 38.0 
a. ... Vote for a political candidate 3.97 Zar 30.0 19.9 41.6 
who supported such a 
programme? 
b. ... try to convince other people cpu 2:18 47.5 Lost 30.0 
that the programme was a good 
one? 
c. ... be willing to pay taxes to 3.15 2.18 557 15S 28.6 


support such a programme? 


Of the two other areas of inquiry, one reinforces this general conclusion, 
and one detracts from it. That is, attitudes toward multicultural programmes 
were generally favourable (somewhat more positive than the first two) while 
behavioural intentions were generally unfavourable (somewhat below the mid- 
range of the scale). This contrast in support should not be theoretically discon- 
certing, however, for it is common to find a decreasing level of support as level 
of commitment is increased. In practice, though, it may mean that some Cana- 
dians think that the idea of multiculturalism is good, that some of the pro- 
grammes are interesting, but that they do not want to get involved. 

We turn now to a consideration of how these general trends hold up or 
alter when the sample is broken down according to a number of independent 
variables. Many of the general conclusions drawn in the preceding paragraph 
will become qualified and even revised as we direct our focus upon some spe- 
cific groups in the Canadian population. 


Geographic Differences 

As one of the predominant features of Canadian life, regional divisions 
present a clear geographic and demographic basis upon which to begin our ex- 
amination of internal variations in multicultural attitudes. 

Multicultural ideology. Looking first at multicultural ideology (Table 6.13), 
there is significant variation across the five regions for all individual items in the 
scale as well as for the total score. In general, the highest scores are found in 
Ontario, the Prairies, and in British Columbia while in the Quebec and Atlantic 
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regions the scores are less positive. For the three language items not included 
in the scale, an understandable difference occurs between Quebec and the rest 
of the country: the “English to get ahead” item receives the lowest acceptance 
in Quebec and the highest in Ontario and British Columbia; the ‘French to get 
ahead” and ‘bilingual’ items receive highest acceptance in Quebec and uni- 
formly lower ratings in the other regions. Interestingly, the ‘‘bilingual’’ item re- 
ceives a higher acceptance in Quebec than does the ‘French’ item, and this is 
true for all regions except the Atlantic. The nature of these differences points 
directly toward the possible role of the respondent's ethnicity itself, a question 
we will be considering in the next section. 

Consistent with the regional distribution is the total score pattern for the 
five metropolitan areas (see Appendix 6.8). In Winnipeg and Calgary/Edmonton 
there is high acceptance with Toronto and Vancouver intermediate, and Mon- 
treal low, in acceptance. Similarly for the three language items, the ‘English’ 
item is least rejected in Toronto and Vancouver while the ‘French’ and ‘‘bilin- 
gual” items are least rejected in Montreal. It is of interest to note that differ- 
ences between the regions and their respective metropolitan areas are minimal, 
all total scores being within two decimal points. 

When the multicultural ideology scores are considered as a function of 
degree of urbanization (see Appendix 6.9) the total score varies significantly in 
all regions except in British Columbia, but it is strong only in the Atlantic and 
Quebec regions. Although less strong in Ontario and the Prairies, some items, 
particularly “forget culture’ and ‘become more like us,”’ vary significantly. In 
general, the pattern is a curvilinear one with small towns being least positive 
toward a multicultural ideology, rural areas somewhat more positive, and larger 
urban areas the most positive. 

Perception of multicultural policy. Regional differences in the perception of 
how Canada deals with multiculturalism at the policy level are indicated in Table 
6.14. Although all regions predominantly select the permissive integration op- 
tion, those in the Quebec region select the assimilation option more often than 
those living to the west of it. Only those in the Atlantic region perceive a similar 
assimilation emphasis in Canadian multicultural policy. Those in the Quebec re- 
gion choose the supportive integration option less often than do those in other 
regions with the exception of British Columbia. These regional patterns are es- 
sentially mirrored in the analysis by metropolitan areas (see Appendix 6.10). 

Analyses by degree of urbanization (see Appendix 6.11) show that there 
are strong effects in all regions except in the Prairies. In the three eastern re- 
gions (Atlantic, Quebec and Ontario), selection of the assimilation option de- 
creases as urbanization increases while the reverse trend is apparent for the 
supportive integration option. However, in the Prairies this effect is not present 
and it is reversed in British Columbia. 

Knowledge of multicultural policy. When asked directly about their knowl- 
edge of the present multicultural policy (Table 6.15), those respondents in 
Quebec claim the highest knowledge while those in British Columbia and the 
Atlantic regions claim less. Given the results of our previous question, we may 
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Table 6.14 


Perception of Multicultural Policy by Geographic Region 


% % 
% Permissive Supportive 
N Assimilation integration integration 
Atlantic provinces 155 16.0 54.8 29.2 
Quebec 438 20.2 57.8 22.0 
Ontario 671 10.4 57.9 ois 
Prairies 276 9.6 65.3 25.1 
British Columbia 189 WS) 67.4 Za 
Chi-square = 
Ale 25S 
Table 6.15 
Knowledge of Multicultural Policy by Geographic Region 
Knowledge of policy Heard of policy 
Nv % No % Yes Nv % No % Yes 
Atlantic provinces 176 Bie 12.8 150 75.8 24.2 
Quebec 480 vi 23:3 364 76.5 2325 
Ontario 695 82.9 17.1 568 73.3 26.7 
Prairies 290 3.4 16.9 241 63.0 37.0 
British Columbia 198 88.5 Ue es 175 155 24.5 
Chi-square = Chi-square = 
18.7 6t<* 15.64** 


infer that more respondents in Quebec “know” the policy to be one of assimi- 
lation than do respondents in other regions. This finding could represent a 
number of realities, one of which is a recognition of their own threatened cul- 
tural position in the Canadian mosaic: another is a cynical view of the probable 


effect or success of the present policy. 
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lf respondents claimed not to know about the policy, they were asked 
whether or not they had heard about it. To this second question only those in 
the Prairies claim a higher knowledge than do those in other regions. On overall 
familiarity with the policy (‘‘know about” and ‘‘heard about”’ it), there is a clear 
indication that respondents in the Prairies claim the greatest knowledge with 
those in Quebec and Ontario next, followed by respondents in British Columbia 
and the Atlantic regions. 

Once again, analyses by metropolitan areas follow the regional pattern; 
however, in this case respondents in Calgary/Edmonton claim a higher level of 
policy knowledge than do respondents in any other city or region (see Appendix 
6.12). The degree of urbanization (see Appendix 6.13) has an effect in only the 
Atlantic and Quebec regions. In each case, affirmative responses to both ques- 
tions ("know about’ and ‘‘heard about’’) increases in frequency of knowledge 
as urbanization increases. 

Perceived consequences of multiculturalism. On the scale employed to as- 
sess the perceived consequences of a multicultural policy, there is a significant 
but not large spread across the regions (Table 6.16). Respondents in the 
Quebec region provide the lowest ratings, while those in the other regions do 
not vary among themselves. Examining the two items which were not included 
in the scale, the ‘English Canadians voice” item does not vary across regions 
but the “French Canadians voice’ item does. For this latter item, the highest 
score is provided by respondents in the Quebec region. As such, this score 
clearly distinguishes Quebec from all other regions. Once again these initial 
analyses by region point us toward a consideration of the role of the re- 
spondents’ own ethnicity in the patterning of these findings. On the total score 


Table 6.16 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Multiculturalism 
by Geographic Region 


“English “French 

Total Canadians Canadians 

N score weaker weaker’ 
Atlantic provinces 176 45 3.6 aa 
Quebec 478 4.1 3.4 4.1 
Ontario 687 47 3.6 3.6 
Prairies 290 46 3.5 3.4 
British Columbia 198 4.9 3.6 3.4 

F-test loraees 0.97 Sizes 
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metropolitan areas appear as similar to their regions in four of five cases (see 
Appendix 6.14). Only Winnipeg varies with a substantially positive view of the 
consequences of multiculturalism. 

Analysis by degree of urbanization (see Appendix 6.15) indicates signifi- 
cant variation in all regions except Quebec: however, the variation is substantial 
only in the Atlantic region. There again appears to be a slight curvilinearity with 
lower scores occurring for towns, in the Atlantic, and for British Columbia. 
However, in the other areas there is a trend for perceived consequences to be 
viewed more positively with increasing urbanization. 

Attitudes toward multicultural programmes. A number of extant multi- 
cultural programmes and some policy options being debated were considered 
in the scale of programme attitudes (Table 6.17). There is significant regional 
variation on the total score as well as on five of the six constituent items (the 
“folk festivals’ item does not vary significantly). In all cases, respondents in the 
Quebec region have the lowest scores. It should be remembered, however, that 
even for Quebec the mean score is above the theoretical mid-point of the 
scale. Both of the two items for which there was no national acceptance ("’ third 
language broadcasting’ and ‘‘regular school teaching of third languages’’) fall 
near or below the mid-point in all regions. 

As may have been reasonably expected, the two language items (“‘teach- 
ing English’ and ‘‘teaching French’’) vary by region, and in each case Quebec 
stands out with a relatively low score on the ‘English’ item and a relatively 
high score on the “French” item. 

Metropolitan areas again mirror the regional distribution (see Appendix 
6.14) but here there is a.trend for the cities to have marginally higher scores 
than for the regions as a whole. Such a trend is confirmed in the analysis by 
degree of urbanization (see Appendix 6.15) for all regions except Quebec and 
British Columbia. In Quebec, total scores do not vary by degree of urbanization 
while in British Columbia, rural respondents are more positive than are larger 
cities’ inhabitants. 

Behavioural intentions toward multicultural programmes. Finally, regarding 
behavioural intentions, there is a significant variation across regions on the total 
scale score and on each of the three constituent items (Table 6.18). And once 
again, on the total and on each item it is the Quebec region which stands in 
contrast to the others. Metropolitan areas essentially follow the above pattern, 
and exhibit a similar level of support. Again, the one exception is Winnipeg (see 
Appendix 6.14), where behavioural intentions are somewhat more positive than 
they are in the Prairie region as a whole. Analysis by degree of urbanization (see 
Appendix 6.15) indicates that behavioural intentions vary in all regions except 
Quebec and British Columbia. Variation is greatest in the Atlantic region, where 
each of the three items also varies by urbanization; here the trend is curvilinear 
with lowest scores coming from respondents living in towns and small cities. 
This pattern holds for British Columbia as well. 

Summary of geographic differences. Our consideration of regional vari- 
ation in multicultural attitudes leads us to observe a clear difference between 
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Table 6.18 


Means of Behavioural Intentions toward Multicultural Programmes 
by Geographic Region 


Total “vote “convince “pay 

N score for’ others’’ taxes” 
Atlantic provinces 176 3.8 4.3 3.9 oo 
Quebec 480 3.0 ONS) ont 2.4 
Ontario 688 3.0 4.1 ae 3.4 
Prairies 286 3.6 4.) aS NY 
British Columbia 195 Sf 41 3.6 3.6 


F-test LORS AES 65 2E% SO ee Boi a 


One region, Quebec, and the rest of the country. On all scales, respondents in 
the Quebec region were distinctive in their less positive attitudes at all levels 
(i.e., abstract ideology through to behavioural intentions). Furthermore, this dif- 
ference held when the focus is on metropolitan areas with the Montreal sample 
exhibiting consistently lower scores than those of respondents from the other 
major cities. And with respect to urbanization, two patterns were apparent: in 
the first, there is a tendency for multicultural attitudes to become more positive 
with increasing urbanization; and in the second there is a curvilinear re- 
lationship, with lowest scores appearing in towns and small cities, but with 
higher scores in both rural areas and larger cities. 


Ethnic Differences 

We have noted throughout our analyses of regional differences that the 
ethnicity of the respondent is likely to be a factor in the patterning of the data. 
If this is so, then we should expect to find a similar, although more striking, 
variation when the data are analysed by ethnicity. The real test of this ex- 
pectation will be made when the data are analysed by both ethnicity and 
region. 

Multicultural ideology. Looking first at our multicultural ideology scale 
(Table 6.19), the total score is significantly spread by ethnicity, and this is true 
for all constituent items except the first ("Canada a better place’). Overall, the 
French-Canadian respondents exhibit the lowest score; the two anglophone 
groups have the highest; and the francophone “other ethnic’’ respondents fall 
in between. This same pattern is obtained for the individual items as well. For 
example, the French Canadians agree quite strongly with the “keep to them- 
selves’ and the ‘‘more like us” items. 
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On the three language items, significant variation is also obtained. The 
Angloceltic, along with the anglophone and francophone ‘‘other ethnic’ cate- 
gories have the highest relative acceptance (although it is still very low) on the 
“English to get ahead” item. The opposite is the case for the items concerned 
with “French” and “‘bilingual to get ahead”’ items. It is of particular interest to 
note that the francophone “‘other ethnic’’ category has a higher acceptance of 
both the “French” and ‘“‘bilingual’’ items than do the French-Canadian 
respondents. 

Responses to multicultural ideology analysed by region and language of 
interview (see Appendix 6.16) demonstrate clearly that language of interview (as 
an indicator of ethnicity) accounts for the variation in the distribution. Scores do 
not vary within either language category regardless of whether the respondent 
resides in or outside Quebec. A similar phenomenon occurs for the three non- 
integration items but not for the three language items. In this latter case, the 
“need English” item varies by ethnicity, but the ‘‘need French” and ‘‘bilingual’’ 
items vary by region. 

A further analysis was conducted employing religion as a factor relating to 
ethnicity (see Appendix 6.16). There are significant variations across religious 
groups for the total ideology score and for all of the items. On the total score, 
francophone Roman Catholics differ from all other groups, whereas none of the 
anglophone groups differ from each other. This pattern is true for three of the 
items (‘keep it to themselves,”’ ‘‘forget background,” and ‘‘need English’’), and 
while a similar contrast generally holds for the other three items, among two of 
these three there is an additional significant difference involving those with no 
religion. Like region, then, religion does not account for the observed differ- 
ences between anglophone and francophone respondents; rather, the effect 
appears to be related to ethnicity. 

When multicultural ideology is considered in relation to generational status 
(see Appendix 6.16), no variation in the total score occurs either by ethnic cate- 
gory or by generation. However, two of the items (“‘keep it to themselves” and 
“be more like us’) do vary. Further analysis by ancestral country of origin (see 
Appendix 6.16) yield no differences among the groups either on the total score, 
or on any of the individual items. 

Perception of multicultural policy. An examination of the ethnic group dif- 
ferences in the perception of multicultural policy in Canada (Table 6.20) reveals 
that while all categories select the permissive integration option more than half 
the time, the French-Canadian respondents select the assimilation option more 
than twice as often than do all others. Conversely, the French-Canadian re- 
spondents choose the supportive integration option less often than do the 
other respondents. Thus, the pattern is clear: in relation to the other three cate- 
gories, the French-Canadian respondents over-emphasize assimilation in their 
perception of the Canadian situation and under-emphasize supportive 
integration. 

As a check on region as a possible contributor to this relationship, an 
analysis was performed for anglophone and francophone respondents living 
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Table 6.20 


Perception of Multicultural Policy by Ethnicity 


% % 
% Permissive Supportive 
N Assimilation integration integration 
Angloceltic 658 12.9 58.4 28.7 
French 310 24.5 50.1 19.4 
Anglophone “other ethnic’’ 493 8.8 63.2 28.0 
Francophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ 33 5.0 61.1 33.9 
Chi-square = 


46.94*** 


either inside or outside of Quebec (see Appendix 6.17). From this analysis it ap- 
pears that more francophone respondents view the policy as assimilation than 
view it as one of supportive integration. A further check was performed, this 
time on religion (see Appendix 6.17), and the same conclusion is indicated: eth- 
nicity, rather than religion, accounts for differences in the perception of the pol- 
icy as assimilation. 

The earlier discussion regarding the use of the term “immigrant” in this 
question should be recalled here. Inspection of Table 6.20 indicates little differ- 
ence in the pattern of response between the Angloceltic and anglophone 
“other ethnic’ respondents. Although it is possible that the term carried differ- 


Table 6.21 


Knowledge of Multicultural Policy by Ethnicity 


Knowledge of policy Heard of policy 

NV % No % Yes N % No % Yes 
Angloceltic 689 84.3 15.7 5A 70.3 29.7 
French 348 80.0 20.0 276 81.7 18.3 
Anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’ Si 81.6 18.4. 418 69.2 30.8 
Francophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ 34 79.3 20.7 26 18 Fees 28.5 
Chi-square = Chi-square = 

3:51 1532757" 
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ential meaning for the two groups of respondents, there is no indication of it in 
their responses. 

Analyses by ethnicity and generational status (see Appendix 6.17) were 
carried out and a pattern of decreasing choice of supportive integration is ap- 
parent for the anglophone “‘other ethnic’’ respondents, but not for the Anglo- 
celtic category. An additional analysis (see Appendix 6.17) by father’s ancestral 
country of origin fails to exhibit any differences across categories. 

Knowledge of multicultural policy. \When asked directly whether they 
know about the present multicultural policy, the four ethnic categories do not 
differ (Table 6.21). However, when asked whether they had heard about it, sig- 
nificant variation becomes apparent. Those in the French-Canadian category 
claim less often than the others that they have this knowledge. This analysis re- 
veals that there is an overall lower policy awareness among French-Canadian 
respondents than among the others. This appears to eliminate the paradoxical 
finding outlined in the section on regional differences where Quebec re- 
spondents appeared to ‘‘know’’ that the policy was one of “assimilation.” In 
actual fact, although the level of knowledge is high in the Quebec region it Is 
not as high among French Canadians in general. 

This finding of lower policy knowledge as a characteristic of French-Cana- 
dian respondents is confirmed by an analysis of the data by region and lan- 
guage of interview (see Appendix 6.18). Within Quebec, anglophone re- 
spondents answer ‘yes’ to both questions more often than do francophone 
respondents; outside of Quebec, this trend is replicated for only the second 
(‘heard about’’) question. A further analysis, by religion and language of inter- 
view (see Appendix 6.18) shows that no differences are exhibited on the first 
(‘know about’’) question but on the second, there is a clear separation of fran- 
cophone Roman Catholics from all other categories. 

Of the two further analyses relating to ethnicity (generational status and 


Table 6.22 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Multiculturalism by Ethnicity 


“English “French 

Total Canadians Canadians 

N score weaker’’ weaker’ 
Angloceltic 688 46 Sha 315 
French 347 4.0 3.6 4.3 
Anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ 510 48 one 323 
Francophone ‘‘other ethnic’ 34 47 29 3.6 

F-test DIS} LOE HS Sg (GEIS as 
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father’s ethnic origin in Appendix 6.18) only policy knowledge varies, and only 
then among anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ respondents. Within this category there 
is a lower claim of policy knowledge among respondents whose ancestors 
came here some time ago. 

Perceived consequences of multicu/turalism. The perceived consequences 
of a multicultural policy significantly vary across ethnic categories and this Is 
true for all five constituent items (Table 6.22). Consistent with the emerging 
pattern, it is the French-Canadian respondents who exhibit the lowest mean 
score, while differences between the other three are very small. 

Similarly, for the item concerned with the voice of French Canadians, the 
mean response for French-Canadian respondents is higher than the total sam- 
ple mean. This concern for the ‘‘voice’’ of one’s own group, however, does not 
appear in the ‘‘English-Canadian’’ item; the Angloceltic mean is only slightly 
higher than the total sample mean. 

Analyses by language and region (see Appendix 6.19) demonstrate that 
this pattern is primarily due to ethnicity rather than to geographic location; total 
scores within language categories do not vary no matter whether the re- 
spondent resided inside or outside Quebec. Ethnicity is also a significant factor 
in the two other items, although in the case of ‘English Canadians weaker, ’’ re- 
gion is the stronger variable. Further analyses by language and religion (see Ap- 
pendix 6.19) indicate that on the total score, francophone Roman Catholic re- 
spondents differ from all others. These other categories differ among 
themselves in only one case (i.e., in the comparison of those reporting ‘no re- 
ligion’’ and those reporting ‘‘Anglican’’). Thus, ethnicity rather than religion ap- 
pears to be responsible for these differences on the total score. 

In the case of generational status (see Appendix 6.19) there is no variation 
in perceived consequences, either by ethnicity or by generation. However, when 
these attitudes are considered by ancestral country of origin (see Appendix 
6.19), significant but weak variation does occur. On the total score, Dutch and 
Italian Canadians perceive the most positive consequences while Russian and 
Ukrainian Canadians perceive less positive consequences. 

Attitudes toward multicultural programmes. \n the case of multicultural 
programme attitudes, we find once again (Table 6.23) that there is significant 
variation over the four ethnic categories. All constituent items vary as well. 
Once again, it is the French-Canadian respondents as a group who differ from 
the other three. The ‘‘teaching of English’ item is approved most highly by the 
Angloceltic and anglophone ‘“‘other ethnic’’ respondents while the French Cana- 
dians and francophone ‘‘other ethnics” indicate less approval although their 
score is still well to the positive side of the mid-point. Conversely, the ‘‘teach- 
ing of French’ item is most highly approved by the two francophone catego- 
ries, while it receives less approval from the anglophone categories. 

When these data are further analysed (see Appendix 6.20) by language 
and region, the ethnic difference remains within the Quebec region only, for the 
total score; the attitudes of francophone respondents living outside Quebec do 
not differ from those of anglophone respondents. On the ‘‘third language 
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broadcasting’ item, ethnicity alone accounts for the variation, while on the 
“regular third language teaching’ item, ethnic differences remain only among 
those living in Quebec. Interestingly, the two language items vary by region but 
only the ‘‘teach English’ one varies by both region and ethnicity. Significant in- 
teractions occur for both items. 

Further analyses by language and religion (see Appendix 6.20) show sig- 
nificant variation for the total score and for each item in the table. In the case 
of the total score, the francophone Roman Catholic respondents differ from all 
others which, with one exception (i.e., United Church adherents vs. anglophone 
Roman Catholics), do not differ among themselves. On the ‘‘third language 
broadcasting’ and “‘regular third language teaching” items, a similar pattern of 
differences occurs except that in this case, United Church adherents do not dif- 
fer from francophone Roman Catholics. The “teach English’’ and ‘teach 
French’ items exhibit differences only between francophone Roman Catholics 
and all other groups. 

Analyses by generational status (see Appendix 6.20) reveal no differences 
on the total score; however, some minor variations occur for the two ‘'third 
language’ and the two official language items. These attitudes do vary accord- 
ing to ancestral country of origin (see Appendix 6.20), with Russian and Ukrai- 
nian Canadians being least positive on the total score. For the ‘third language 
broadcasting’ item, Russian Canadians are found to be least accepting while 
on the ‘“‘teach French’ item, Ukrainian Canadians respond with least 
acceptance. 

Behavioural intentions toward multicultural policy. Respondents’ behav- 
ioural intentions toward a multicultural policy vary significantly by ethnic cate- 
gory (Table 6.24), and all items do so. It is the French-Canadian respondents 
who are clearly more negative on the total score and on all three items. Once 
again, ethnicity, rather than region, appears to contribute to this variation (see 
Appendix 6.21); it is clear that behavioural intentions remain constant within 
language groups regardless of whether respondents reside inside or outside 
Quebec. Further, it seems clear (see Appendix 6.21) that behavioural intentions 
vary significantly between francophone Roman Catholic respondents and all the 
others who, with one exception (i.e., United vs. anglophone Roman Catholics 
on the ‘‘vote for’ item), do not differ among themselves. Note that the largest 
difference exists between the two Roman Catholic categories (anglophone vs. 
francophone) on the total score. Thus, once again, it is ethnicity rather than re- 
ligion which provides the greatest contribution to the variation. 

Analyses by generational status (see Appendix 6.21) reveal no more than 
minimal variation. On the total score, only the interaction is significant, with be- 
havioural intentions becoming more positive among later generations among 
the Angloceltic respondents, but /ess positive with time among the anglophone 
“other ethnic’ respondents. Significant variation appears in relation to ancestral 
country of origin (see Appendix 6.21). Generally, respondents of Russian or 
Scandinavian ancestry (and to some extent those of Ukrainian ancestry) are 
least accepting; respondents of Italian background have the most positive be- 
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Table 6.24 


Means of Behavioural Intentions toward 
Multicultural Programmes by Ethnicity 


Total “vote “convince “pay 

N score for’ others”’ taxes” 
Angloceltic 686 3.7 4.] 3.6 3.4 
French 349 2.9 3.4 Sut Dez 
Anglophone “other ethnic’ 505 3.8 4 3.6 0 
Francophone ‘‘other ethnic’ 34 3.7 4 Se) 3.3 


F-test 1554783" 10,057" nb Gar tw ood eo 


havioural intentions. 

Summary of ethnic differences. Across all multicultural attitude scales, a 
consistent picture emerged of less positive attitudes among respondents of 
French-Canadian ethnicity. When this pattern was placed beside that found in 
our regional analyses, it became apparent that the differences between Quebec 
and the other regions were primarily due to the heavy concentration of French- 
Canadian respondents in that region. When analyses of these multicultural atti- 
tudes were made for the two critical sub-categories (i.e., respondents who live 
in Quebec but who took the interview in English, and respondents who live out- 
side Quebec but who took the interview in French), we found in general that 
ethnicity (as indicated by language of the respondent), predominated over re- 
gion in contributing to the distribution of responses. Similarly, when analyses 
were made for the effect of religious affiliation, the clear indication was that 
ethnicity rather than religion remained the major variable. Generally, little differ- 
ence appeared to stem from generational status, but the ancestral country of 
origin emerged as a factor, with Italian Canadians responding most favourably 
to multiculturalism and Russian Canadians responding least favourably. In some 
attitude areas, such as multicultural ideology, Ukrainian Canadians tended to re- 
spond positively while in other areas, such as perceived consequences and pro- 
gramme attitudes, they tended to be more negative..2437F / 


Socioeconomic Status Differences 

While it is clear that, in Canada, socioeconomic status interacts with both 
the ethnicity and region variables, it is possible to consider the status variable 
as being conceptually distinct from the other two. Furthermore, the question of 
status determinants is sufficiently complex to approach it via three routes: the 
respondent's level of educational attainment, the Blishen Index of the head of 
the household (based upon occupation) and the income of the head of the 
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household. Although the three are related in our total sample (as noted in our 
earlier section), they are sufficiently distinct to warrant a multiple approach. 

Multicultural ideology. Beginning with multicultural ideology (Table 6.25 
and Appendix 6.22) we note that the total score varies significantly by all three 
socioeconomic variables, and that there is a progressive increase in total score 
across all three measures of socioeconomic status. This is a finding of striking 
regularity. However, unlike the analyses of variation by region and ethnicity, not 
all multicultural ideology items vary with the three socioeconomic indices: three 
do not on the Blishen Index, and two do not on the income and education vari- 
ables. The one item consistently not spread is the first (“Canada a better 
place’’) in the scale. On the segregation item (‘‘keep it to themselves’’), and the 
two assimilation items (“forget cultural background” and ‘be more like us’’), 
these trends are just as striking, but of course are reversed in direction. For the 
three language items, there are minimal variations across the various socio- 
economic groupings, two of the three significant trends occurring for the clas- 
sification by education. 

Perception of multicultural policy. Turning to the perception of how Can- 
ada handles multiculturalism, there is significant variation on all three socio- 
economic variables. For the permissive integration and supportive integration 
options there is little trend apparent (Table 6.26 and Appendix 6.23). But for the 
assimilation option there is a tendency for it to be chosen with declining fre- 
quency. That is, with increasing educational, occupational and income levels, 
there is a decline in those perceiving the policy as one of assimilation. 

Knowledge of multicultural policy. On all three socioeconomic variables 
there is a trend for affirmative responses to both the ‘‘know about” and “‘heard 
about’’ questions to increase with socioeconomic status (Table 6.27 and Ap- 
pendix 6.24). These trends are significant in five of the six cases (failing only on 
the “heard about’’ question for head’s income). Thus, with increasing edu- 
cational, occupational and income levels, there is an increase in the proportion 
of respondents claiming to know about the multicultural policy. 

Perceived consequences of multiculturalism. \n the case of the perceived 
consequences of multiculturalism (Table 6.28 and Appendix 6.25), there is again 
significant variation on all three socioeconomic variables, with a consistent 
trend for the total score to increase with the status of the respondent. Not all 
individual items show this significant variation; consistently two of the five do 
not (the ‘‘social harmony” and ‘‘interesting TV and radio programmes’ items). 
But both items which were not included in the scale total (‘English voice” and 
‘French voice’), do vary significantly across all three socioeconomic variables, 
with the greatest agreement at the lower ranges of the scale. 

Attitudes toward multicultural programmes. The programme attitudes 
total score (Table 6.29 and Appendix 6.25) also varies across all three socio- 
economic variables, with a fairly consistent increase up the scales. Thus, atti- 
tudes toward these programmes in general become more positive as edu- 
cational, occupational and income levels increase. This trend is the case for the 
“third language broadcasting’ item on all three status variables, but neither of 
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the two ‘‘third language teaching” items vary consistently; however, both do 
increase fairly systematically with an increase in respondents’ level of edu- 
cation. And in five of six cases (excepting the ‘teach French’ item by income), 
both official language items tend to increase consistently with increasing socio- 
economic status. 


Table 6.26 


Perception of Multicultural Policy by Education 


% % 
% Permissive Supportive 
N Assimilation integration integration 
Some primary 155 20.8 54.1 25.1 
Primary (graduated) Za 19.0 52.1 28.9 
Some high school 514 iges 59.9 26.8 
High school (graduated) 329 11.8 61.9 26.3 
Technical training 188 13.6 59.9 26.5 
Some college, university or 303 6.4 66.1 21:5 
more 
Chi-square = 
29-10% > 


Behavioural intentions toward multicultural policy. Finally, turning to the 
behavioural intentions variable (Table 6.30 and Appendix 6.25) we find that on 
two of the three socioeconomic status variables (but not on income), the distri- 
butions vary significantly across the status dimensions. And in the case of the 
Blishen Index and education, each of the three constituent items also varies 
significantly, and fairly consistently, with low status levels being associated 
with more negative behavioural intentions. But an interesting discontinuity ap- 
pears for the upper categories on both the occupation and education status di- 
mensions; on both, mean scores jump dramatically between the second highest 
and highest status categories. 


Summary of socioeconomic differences. |n summarizing this section on 
socioeconomic status differences, there is a striking consistency apparent. At 
lower status ranges there was a lower awareness and acceptance of multi- 
culturalism, while at the higher ranges, there was a consistently higher accept- 
ance. And with few exceptions this was true for all three status variables for all 
measures of multicultural attitudes. This consistency is of particular interest 
since it is by no means an automatic consequence; as we noted earlier, our 
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Table 6.27 


Knowledge of Multicultural Policy by Education 


Knowledge of policy 


Heard of policy 


Nv % No % Yes NV % No % Yes 
Some primary 183 88.3 1 hae 160 85.0 15.0 
Primary (graduated) 257 87.2 12.8 221 78.8 N22 
Some high school 540 90.3 Sy) 483 76.5 Zeno 
High school (graduated) 346 82.0 18.0 280 71.4 28.6 
Technical training 193 i ie 2278 149 64.1 Sore 
Some college, university 310 65.1 34.9 199 Sy Wy 42.8 
or more 
Chi-square = Chi-square = 
99o%*** 49°65%7* 
Table 6.28 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Multiculturalism by Education 


“English “French 

Total Canadians Canadians 

M score weaker” weaker’ 
Some primary 180 4.2 3.0 40 
Primary (graduated) 254 4.2 4.1 4.2 
Some high school 538 4.5 3.6 3.6 
High school (graduated) 346 4.4 315 3.6 
Technical training 193 46 ove 3.4 
Some college, university or more 306 5.0 2.8 3.0 

(e2Ze** 1223078" CNW Ae 


F-test 


three measures of socioeconomic sta 


tus, although correlated in the +.35 to 


+ .49 range, were clearly not identical measures. It appears, however, that all 
three do affect the distribution of these attitudes in mutually consistent ways. 
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Table 6.29 


Means of Attitudes toward Multicultural Programmes by Education 


N Total Oru “regular “special “teach “teach 
score language language 3rd lang- ~— English’’ ~~ French”’ 
broad- teaching’ uage 
casting’ teaching’ 
Some primary LS rardes Bi 3.4 4.7 5.6 5.3 
Primary (grad.) 255 4.5 3.4 300 47 5.8 5.4 
Some high school 540 47 3.6 oH 49 6.0 5.4 
High school 344 48 3G 3.0 Big 6.1 5.4 
(graduated) 
Technical training 193 46 6.5 Daz 4.9 6.5 5.6 
Some college, SUG TNA Oe 44 4.0 Sige" 6.3 ary 
university or more 
F-test 10590" =" 330 41072 SDF =e esS 1.48 
Table 6.30 
Means of Behavioural Intentions toward Multicultural 
Programmes by Education 
Total “vote “convince “pay 
N score for’’ others ’’ taxes’ 
Some primary 180 g.1 3.6 Sat 20 
Primary (graduated) 253 3.4 3.9 3.4 3.0 
Some high school 536 35 4.0 3.6 3.0 
High school (graduated) 343 on 3.9 3.5 3.1 
Technical training 193 a3 Bey: ne 3.0 
Some college, university or more 308 4.1 4.4 4.0 4.0 
F-test hehe dk SR ay ita Prey Sh 
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Political Party Differences 


One question on our survey requested information about the political 
party usually supported at the federal level. While it is recognized that such a 
simple index cannot validly classify a person as a subscriber to one political ide- 
ology or another, it may be sufficient to provide a glimpse at the relative party 
support for multiculturalism. There is a fairly strong relationship between eth- 
nicity and political party preference in our sample, and so the data in this sec- 
tion are presented separately for each language group. 

Multicultural ideology and attitudes (see Appendix 6.26 and 6.29) are sig- 
nificantly related to the federal political party preference of respondents. In 
general, Liberal supporters hold the most positive attitudes, while Social Credit 
and Créditiste voters are least positive. Similar trends are apparent for the pol- 
icy perception and knowledge questions, but differences are not significant (see 
Appendix 6.27 and 6.28). Those supporting the New Democratic and Progres- 
sive Conservative parties hold attitudes in between; among anglophone re- 
spondents, attitudes of both groups are similar to those of Liberal supporters, 
while among francophone respondents Progressive Conservative supporters are 
more similar to Créditiste supporters. 


Age Differences 


When the data are analysed in relation to age, significant associations ap- 
pear on the four multicultural attitude scales, but not on the policy perception 
and knowledge questions. In general, there is a decline in positive attitudes as 
age increases (see Appendix 6.30 to 6.33). 


Sex Differences 

There are virtually no sex differences on our multicultural attitude scales 
(see Appendix 6.34 to 6.37). In no more than two cases ("know about” the pol- 
icy and programme attitudes) does a significant difference appear and in both 
of these the difference is not particularly interesting. Only a few of the individ- 
ual items reach significance (three on the ideology scale, three on the pro- 
gramme attitudes scale, and two on the behavioural intentions scale), dis- 
playing a consistent but slight tendency for females to be more in favour of 
multiculturalism. 


Psychological Predictors of Attitudes 

Up to this point in the analysis, background variables have been consid- 
ered which are of a sociocultural and demographic nature. In addition to these, 
some basic psychological variables were included in the study, and they too are 
related to the multicultural attitudes. In Appendix 6.38, the first set (non- 
psychological) refers to these sociocultural and demographic variables, while 
the second set refers to the psychological ones of ethnocentrism, author- 
itarianism and the twelve life values. 

Among the non-psychological variables, there is a fairly clear pattern of 
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significant correlation between each of them and each of the four multicultural 
attitude scales. Of the 15 coefficients, between 9 and 11 are significant, de- 
pending upon the scale. The variables which tend to be correlated consistently 
and substantially are ethnicity (French Canadian vs. other), region (Quebec vs. 
other), education of the respondent and occupational status (Blishen) of the 
head of household. These simple correlations confirm the pattern which 
emerged from our earlier analyses. 

Among the psychological variables, there is also a fairly clear pattern of 
significant correlation. Of 14 coefficients, either 10 or 11 are significant, de- 
pending upon the scale. In the case of these psychological variables, one 
stands out as substantial: the ethnocentrism scale score is clearly a major cor- 
relate of multicultural attitudes. To a lesser extent, authoritarianism and four life 
values (comfortable life, equality, freedom, and social recognition) contribute as 
well. Thus, there appears to be a major role being played by some of these 
psychological variables in the patterning of multicultural attitudes. 


Multiple Regression Analysis 


As we noted in Chapter 4, one way to provide order for a complex set of 
data, such as that found in this report, is to perform a multiple stepwise re- 
gression analysis. There is indeed a complex set of multiple relationships be- 
tween our background variables and the four scales of multicultural attitudes (in 
Appendix 6.38). Of the 29 correlation coefficients, 20 are statistically significant 
for multicultural ideology, 19 for perceived consequences, 22 for programme 
attitudes and 20 for behavioural intentions. 

The multiple regression analysis was performed twice, once without the 
psychological variables, and again with the psychological variables. These dual 
analyses were carried out for each of the four multicultural attitude scales. 

Multicultural ideology. \n the analysis with non-psychological variables 
(see Appendix 6.39) three variables are found to be independently predictive of 
multicultural ideology. In each case, the stability is demonstrated in the other 
two columns of the table, which show that the coefficients for ethnicity, edu- 
cation and age are statistically significant for each subsample. In brief, a re- 
spondent is more likely to have a positive multicultural ideology if he is (1) not 
French Canadian, (2) highly educated and (3) relatively young. 

When the psychological variables are added in the second analysis, the 
picture changes dramatically. No longer are any of these three variables signifi- 
cant contributors; rather, they are replaced by ethnocentrism and a ‘value for 
peace.” That is, a respondent is more likely to have a positive multicultural ide- 
ology if he (1) has a relatively low score on the ethnocentrism scale and (2) 
ranks a ‘‘value for peace” relatively highly. 

Perceived consequences of multiculturalism. Among the non-psycho- 
logical variables three variables again appear as stable and significant con- 
tributors (see Appendix 6.40). A respondent is more likely to perceive positive 
consequences to multiculturalism if he (1) is not French Canadian (2) is highly 
educated and (3) was raised in a relatively large community. 
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When psychological variables are added ethnocentrism again takes over 
as the dominant predictor. In this case, however, ethnicity remains as a signifi- 
cant and independent predictor. Two new variables (religiosity and a ‘‘value for 
happiness’’) enter into the picture but play less substantial roles than do either 
of the variables ethnocentrism and ethnicity. In short, a respondent is more 
likely to perceive positive consequences to multiculturalism if he (1) has a rela- 
tively low ethnocentrism score, (2) is not French Canadian, (2) attends church 
services relatively often, and (4) has a relatively high ‘‘value for happiness.” 

Attitudes toward multicultural programmes. A similar pattern emerges 
here. In the first analyses (see Appendix 6.41) ethnicity and age appear as sig- 
nificant and stable predictors, with education also significant, but unstable. 
That is, a respondent is likely to have more positive attitudes if he is (1) not 
French Canadian and (2) relatively young. However, when psychological vari- 
ables are included, ethnocentrism joins ethnicity as a predictor, while age re- 
mains but drops to a secondary role. In short, a respondent is more likely to 
have positive attitudes if he (1) has a relatively low ethnocentrism score, (2) is 
not French Canadian, and (3) is relatively young. 

Behavioural intentions toward multicultural programmes. Finally, ethnicity 
and age are found to be significant and stable predictors of behavioural in- 
tentions (see Appendix 6.42) with religiosity also contributing. That is, more 
positive behavioural intentions are likely for a respondent who (1) is not French 
Canadian, (2) is relatively young and (3) attends church services relatively often. 
When psychological variables are added ethnicity and age remain, but eth- 
nocentrism, for the first time in this analysis does not enter as a contributor. Al- 
though stable, this prejudice variable falls just short of being a statistically sig- 
nificant contributor. Thus, a respondent is more likely to have positive 
behavioural intentions if he is (1) not French Canadian and (2) relatively young. 

Summary of multiple regression analyses. Over the four multicultural atti- 
tude scales, there was a fairly consistent pattern of variation. When only non- 
psychological variables were included as independent variables, ethnicity always 
emerged as the strongest variable. Education, age and income also emerged 
but not to the same degree, and not in all cases. However, when the psycho- 
logical variables were included in the regression analysis, the ethnocentrism 
scale score emerged as the major variable in all but one case (i.e., in the case of 
behavioural intentions); here ethnicity remained as the largest variable. Ethnicity 
also remained, but in second place, for two other scales (i.e., perceived con- 
sequences and attitudes toward programmes) but disappeared as a variable in 
multicultural ideology. Other psychological variables became implicated (such 
as values for peace and happiness) but their roles were far less substantial than 
was that of ethnocentrism. 


Discussion of Results 

In this chapter we have been concerned with the general orientation of 
our respondents toward multiculturalism. We conceived of this orientation as 
lying along a general dimension of positivity/negativity, that is, a dimension 
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which provided varying degrees of support through to rejection. Our approach 
to multiculturalism was phrased along a second dimension: one which varied 
from an abstract ideology, through some perceptions of the policy and its po- 
tential consequences, to some fairly concrete examples of what the policy 
means in terms of programmes as well as what it may mean regarding individ- 
ual behaviour. The sequence of questioning in the six attitude areas was in- 
tended to follow this latter dimension. 

Although we conceived of these six attitude areas as varying among 
themselves, it was anticipated that, in addition, there would be systematic re- 
lationships among them. In fact, there was a strong pattern of intercorrelation 
among the four attitude scale total scores (ranging from +.49 to + .62), and an 
equally strong set of relationships between these four attitudes and the policy 
perception and knowledge responses. This high level of internal relationships in- 
dicates that the common focus—multiculturalism—is fairly meaningful and 
stable; random responses to a vague notion would be unlikely to foster such a 
set of consistent relationships. Finally, there is some suggestion in our data that 
attitude scales which are adjacent or near each other on the abstract-concrete 
dimension tend to be more substantially related than are those which are fur- 
ther apart on the dimension. Such a graded pattern lends further support to the 
conclusion that respondents were behaving in systematic rather than random 
ways. 

Concerning the dynamics in this pattern of attitudes there are intriguing 
relationships between the knowledge and perception of the policy and the four 
multicultural attitude scales. With respect to policy knowledge and perception, 
those not knowing of the policy tended more often to judge the policy to be 
one of assimilation. And with respect to policy knowledge and policy attitudes 
there was a tendency for some attitudes to be less positive among those who 
had no knowledge of the policy. However, the differences in policy attitudes 
between those claiming policy knowledge and those not knowing of it were 
small in comparison to the effect of other factors (such as ethnicity, education 
and ethnocentrism) considered earlier in relation to the distribution of policy at- 
titudes. Thus, the widespread lack of awareness of the multiculturalism policy 
does not play as large a role as might be expected. And lastly, with respect to 
policy perception and policy attitudes there were significant relationships, indi- 
cating that those respondents who perceived the policy as one of assimilation 
exhibited consistently less positive multicultural attitudes; conversely, those 
who perceived the policy as one of supportive integration exhibited much 
higher multicultural attitudes. It thus appears that in a sense, respondents per- 
ceived as they believed. 

How did our respondents react to the various questions about multi- 
culturalism? Their responses clearly indicated that a moderately positive base 
exists in the sample for the multicultural ideal. Although in some portions of the 
sample, this generally positive view does not obtain, the general climate is one 
of a receptive orientation to multiculturalism. This conclusion may be surprising 
considering the relatively low level of knowledge about the multicultural policy. 
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However, the policy perception question, rather than the actual policy knowl- 
edge item maybe is a better indicator of policy “knowledge.” It may be that al- 
though explicit knowledge of actual government policy was low, implicit knowl- 
edge of the Canadian situation (i.e., some form of integration, rather than 
assimilation) may still be high. Indeed, such was the case. Thus we may argue 
that although public awareness of government policies may not be evident, 
there was nevertheless a general sense of what is happening at the policy level. 

As we move along the abstract to concrete dimension, it appears that at- 
titudes become selectively less positive. In the perceived consequences of mul- 
ticulturalism scale, general reactions were slightly less accepting than they were 
for the ideology. Somewhat platitudinous items (such as ‘‘Canada will be richer 
in culture’ or “‘there will be interesting TV programmes’), received fairly strong 
support while the more negative items, although rejected, were not strenuously 
objected to. A similar picture emerged concerning attitudes toward multi- 
cultural programmes. While the total score was clearly indicative of support, it 
was the ‘folk festivals’’ and ‘‘community centres’’ items which received the 
strongest approval. Alternatively, the more contentious issues (such as ‘third 
language” broadcasting and teaching) were clearly rejected. When we inquired 
about behavioural intentions in the most concrete form, the total score 
dropped into the negative range. Respondents, on the average, said that they 
would not vote for, would not try to convince others about, and would not pay 
taxes for, a policy of multiculturalism. While it is recognized that this last item 
might have been worded so that it did not imply extra taxes, the intention of 
the item was to anchor the abstract-to-concrete dimension at the most con- 
crete end. This it appears to have done. 

Overall, we may conclude that the climate for multiculturalism is fairly 
positive in Canada. The ideological base is supportive and there are highly vis- 
ible consequences and specific programmes which might be extremely popular. 
More contentious programmes could, if promoted, alter this base and perhaps 
lead to less favourable attitudes concerning future multicultural development in 
this country. Politically and economically, there may be problems in imple- 
menting some programmes; thus, the more popular ones might serve as vehi- 
cles for the policy as a whole. 

Concerning the variations in respondent attitudes, the most striking result 
was that ethnicity was the major element in the distribution of all multicultural 
attitudes. Among French-Canadian, and to a lesser extent Russian-Canadian 
and Ukrainian-Canadian respondents, there was some evidence for a less-posi- 
tive reaction to the multiculturalism scales. Consistent across all attitude vari- 
ables, French-Canadian respondents appeared least supportive, whether at the 
ideology or behavioural intentions end of the dimension. And, as we noted, a 
similar but less clear pattern was apparent for the two ‘other ethnic’’ groups. 
In the Canadian context, these three groups commonly share the label of ‘‘na- 
tional orphans’: links with their original national culture have, to some degree, 
been severed. In the case of French Canada cultural links broke centuries ago, 
and subsequent history has been marked with a struggle to preserve language 
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and culture in an anglophone and largely Angloceltic nation. With Ukrainian and 
Russian Canadians a loss of touch with the culture of their ancestral nations 
has occured in more recent times. In all three cases, one may view some of the 
attitudes held by these groups as functional in the self-protection of their 
group. That is, a furthering of multiculturalism in Canada might be viewed as 
weakening their own position in society. These findings for the Ukrainian- and 
Russian-Canadian respondents appear to run counter to those reported in the 
Non-Official Languages study (O'Bryan et al, 1975). However, as we noted in 
Chapter 2, there were differences in the meaning of multiculturalism between 
the two studies. In that study, there was a distinctive context of concern for 
the retention of “own group” language and culture. And when their single 
question regarding the multiculturalism policy was posed, it was phrased in 
terms of helping ‘‘all of these groups in their efforts to keep their own cultural 
characteristics and heritages’’ (Question 167 of NOL, p. 345). However, in the 
present study, the meaning of multiculturalism contains, in addition to “own 
language/culture retention,’ the notions of sharing and tolerating the cultural 
maintenance of other groups. Before leaving the issue, though, it is important 
to note that while the NOL study had much larger samples of ‘other ethnic’ 
Canadians, they employed only a single question about an attitude toward mul- 
ticulturalism. In the present study, although samples were smaller, they were 
more representative, and the effect was so strong as to be statistically reliable; 
and, as we have noted already, the measurement of multicultural attitudes was 
carried out by a number of scales, with a number of items on each, and all 
demonstrated a significant coherence in the attitude cluster. 

A number of analyses were performed to check these ethnic-related dis- 
tributions of attitudes. Results showed that with region controlled, ethnicity 
emerged as the dominant variable. In general, francophone respondents held 
similar attitudes independent of their region of residence; this was the case for 
anglophone respondents as well. This interpretation is also consistent with the 
findings in the multiple stepwise regression analysis. Although it was thought 
that religion might have been operating, results of these new analyses showed 
ethnicity again to be the dominant factor. Francophone Catholic respondents 
generally differed from anglophone Catholics but this second group did not dif- 
fer greatly from the other religious denominations. Thus, a picture of multi- 
cultural attitudes emerged in which ethnicity of the respondent is isolated as 
the key variable. 

This conclusion was altered somewhat when, during the multiple stepwise 
regression analysis, psychological variables were taken into consideration. The 
role of ethnocentrism emerged very clearly. In one sense this emergence is a 
major one, emphasizing psychological over sociocultural (or demographic) vari- 
ables in the patterning of multicultural attitudes. In another sense, however, the 
change is not so dramatic, and can be considered as support for our earlier in- 
terpretation, since those groups who, in the present analysis, tended to be low 
in multicultural attitudes also tended to be high in their ethnocentrism scale 
scores. Thus, the additional! information on this psychological variable supple- 
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ments and supports the earlier result and interpretation. 

A second major set of variables which clearly affected the attitude distri- 
bution was the cluster of socioeconomic variables. Over all the four scales and 
considering all types of analyses, there is consistent evidence that higher socio- 
economic status was related to greater acceptance of multiculturalism: con- 
versely, lower status was associated with lesser acceptance. Although the 
three socioeconomic variables employed correlated only moderately with each 
other (ranging between +.35 and +.49), there were fairly consistent re- 
lationships between them and multicultural attitudes. This implies that each 
variable is providing a somewhat different perspective on our understanding of 
the background of multicultural attitudes. However, precisely how they differ is 
not clear from the patterning of relationships in our data. 

Other variables which were related, although to a much lower degree, to 
the distribution of multicultural attitudes, were degree of urbanization, political 
party preference, and age. Sex was unimportant. 

In general, while ethnicity tended to supersede most geographic variables, 
degree of urbanization remained important, particularly in the Atlantic region. 
Here, there tends to be a fairly straightforward relationship with increased ur- 
banization being associated with more positive multicultural attitudes. How- 
ever, in some other regions, a more complex pattern emerged with some evi- 
dence for more positive attitudes in rural areas and large cities and less positive 
attitudes in towns. 

In terms of political party preference, a general finding across the scales 
was that Liberal and New Democratic Party supporters tended to be more in 
favour of multiculturalism than were Progressive Conservative and Social Credit 
supporters. This pattern was strong among francophone respondents, but 
minimal among anglophones. An interesting reversal to this pattern occurred 
for the behavioural intentions toward multicultural programmes. In this case, 
there were no differences stemming from political party preference among 
francophone respondents, but there was significant variation among anglo- 
phone respondents. It is possible thai a ‘‘floor’’ has been reached on this scale 
among francophone respondents; the very low mean and standard deviation 
for this group suggests that acceptance was so uniformly low that variation by 
any other variable was virtually impossible. 

In general, age was related inversely to multicultural attitudes: the older 
the respondent, the less positive the attitudes. While there are several possible 
reasons for this well-documented relationship, it is difficult to specify which is 
more likely to be operative. One feasible explanation is that social attitudes on 
many issues tend to ‘‘harden up’ with age. 

We have noted that with the multiple regression analyses psychological 
variables generally displace the sociocultural variables as factors in the variation 
of multicultural attitudes. For example, the variable of ethnocentrism displaced 
ethnicity to a second position on two of the scales (perceived consequences 
and programme attitudes); ethnicity was eliminated on one scale (ideology); but 
ethnocentrism did not appear as a major factor on behavioural intentions. Simi- 
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larly, some life values (such as peace and happiness) appeared as contributing 
variables and displaced some of the earlier sociocultural and demographic vari- 
ables (such as age and education). Thus, we may conclude that in general the 
inclusion of psychological variables in our analysis of multicultural attitudes was 
an important decision; without these variables, a much smaller portion of the 
variation would have been accounted for. 

Overall, what is the current climate for multiculturalism in Canada? Per- 
haps the most useful answer might be phrased in terms of the two dimensions 
considered earlier in this discussion, as well as their relationships to the back- 
ground variables which appear to predict multicultural attitudes. 

Using this approach, certain facts become clear. First, the general climate 
is more positive than negative; the typical multicultural attitude falls on the 
positive side of the mid-point. This moderate acceptance is not due to any siz- 
able neutrality or lack of concern; on the contrary, internal variation is rather 
large. Thus, on this first dimension (positive to negative) the picture is fairly 
clear. 

Secondly, there is some evidence that this acceptance of multiculturalism 
becomes more negative as questions are phrased in terms of increasing con- 
creteness and behavioural commitment. The ideology is fine, the folk festivals 
and cultural centres are interesting, but hesitation in personal support is indi- 
cated. Thus these first two dimensions appear to be related in such a way that 
for some programmes and for some degree of personal support, the typical re- 
sponse shifts down to below the mid-point of the first dimension. 

Third, variations among groupings in our sample indicate quite clearly that 
multicultural attitudes vary with such factors as ethnicity, ethnocentrism and 
education. Thus, among respondents of French-Canadian background, for 
those with high levels of ethnocentrism and for those with lower education, 
multicultural attitudes tend to be less positive. 

From the above discussion, it is clear that in order to understand multi- 
cultural attitudes in Canada, it is essential to take into account the three dimen- 
sions of study. 
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7 Structure of 
Attitudes 


This chapter is intended to provide a transition between the detailed data 
which have been provided up to this point, and the more theoretical and inter- 
pretive material to be presented in Chapters 8 and 9. Although more data and 
statistical analyses are provided in this chapter, their purpose is to draw to- 


gether — in summary and structural form — the myriad of observations with 
which we have been concerned. 
In a first section we will examine the coherence of the attitudes — how 


the various measures relate to each other across the four attitude domains. A 
second section will then examine the data in terms of the ethnocentrism hy- 
pothesis outlined in Chapter 3. A third section will focus on the relative con- 
tribution of those two background variables that have consistently appeared as 
major predictors of multicultural and ethnic attitudes in this study: ethnicity and 
socioeconomic status. A fourth section introduces two new variables, cultural 
and economic security. These variables were developed after many analyses 
had been performed, because the concept of security emerged as a possible 
explanation of many of the results. Finally, in a fifth section, we will consider 
the question of the validity of our findings in the light of some of the usual crit- 
icism of survey and attitude studies. 


Coherence of the Attitudes 

Over the past three chapters we have presented, in some detail, the distri- 
bution of attitudes in the sample. Within each chapter, relationships between 
attitudes toward immigration, selected ethnic groups, multiculturalism and 
major background variables were also presented. At this point, then, there is a 
fairly clear picture of how these attitudes vary across Canada. 

Of equal importance is the question of coherence —— how these attitudes 
relate to each other, and how they may be clustered among themselves. At the 
outset (Chapters 1 and 2) we considered that these four attitude areas are con- 
ceptually related in the Canadian socio-cultural context. The entry of ethnic 
groups by immigration, and their development in a multicultural society, are 
topics which are related. And the relationships between all of these attitudes 
and general prejudice was also anticipated. However, such an expectation may 
or may not, be confirmed by psychological analysis. For example, attitudes to- 
ward immigration and multiculturalism might, in fact, be compartmentalized by 
respondents. If such were the case, then implications for the two policies 
would be very difficult to draw out, and the policies themselves would be diffi- 
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cult to coordinate. 

Already in the last three chapters, three indications of attitudinal coher- 
ence have been presented. First, for each attitude scale, evidence was provided 
which established that items within scales related consistently with each other. 
Secondly, for each attitude domain, a high degree of coherence across scales 
within each domain was established. For example, the authoritarianism and 
ethnocentrism scales were significantly related (+ .61), as were multicultural 
ideology and behavioural intentions toward the policy ( + .48). Finally, in the dis- 
cussion of each attitude domain, it became clear that all these attitudes tended 
to be distributed in a similar way in relation to regional, ethnic and socio- 
economic variables. Such consistent patterning suggests that there may be a 
pattern of relationships among the attitudes themselves. 

In this section, we take one further step, and examine the overall set of 
relationships. among these various attitudes. In Table 7.1 a correlation matrix 
provides these relationships, and in Table 7.2, their factor structure is pre- 
sented. From the correlation matrix there emerges a fairly clear picture of co- 
herence among the attitudes; and from the factor analysis, a two factor solu- 
tion is apparent. 

Correlational analysis. Considering first the pattern of correlations, both 
the ethnocentrism and authoritarianism scales relate significantly with all immi- 
gration and multicultural attitudes except in one case (acceptability of immi- 
grants with authoritarianism). A similar pattern is apparent for the group of cor- 
relations between immigration and multicultural attitudes; all are significant in 
the appropriate direction and they range from .21 to .55 in magnitude. 

A less substantial picture is shown in the set of ethnic attitude cor- 
relations. Here a generally lower level of correlation characterizes the re- 
lationships among attitudes toward specific ethnic groups, although somewhat 
higher levels of relationship appear between the three earlier sets of attitudes 
and overall evaluation of own group, English Canadians and French Canadians. 
This latter finding should not be surprising, given that most of the respondents 
were of these two ethnic origins. 

In summary, it is fair to say that the four sets of attitudes which have 
been assessed in this study are related in significant and understandable ways. 
On logical and theoretical grounds there were clear expectations that general 
measures of prejudice and more specific attitudes toward immigration, ethnic 
groups and multiculturalism should be related to each other. The empirical 
demonstration of this coherence thus confirms our expectation. 

Factor analysis. WWhen such correlational clustering is evident in a matrix, it 
is likely that factor analysis will exhibit a very coherent structure. Indeed a sin- 
gle principal component factor accounts for almost half of all the variance 
which is accounted for (24% of 57%); this appears to be a general ethnic prej- 
udice factor. The next strongest factor (which is half as potent — 12%) appears 
to be specific to some ethnic groups. 

When these two factors are rotated, (Table 7.2), the initial impression of a 
strong general prejudice factor supplemented by a secondary ethnic groups 
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Table 7.1 
Intercorrelations of Attitude Scales in the Total Sample 
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Varimax Rotation of Two Principal Components 
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Evaluation of Ethnic Groups 
English 

French 

Immigrants in general 
Indian 

German 

Chinese 

Ukrainian 

Jewish 


(Italian 


‘loadings of .3 or higher only 
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Table 7.2 


Factor Analysis of Attitudes* 


Factor | 
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factor is reinforced. All of the prejudice, immigration and multicultural variables 
load on this first factor, while seven of nine ethnic groups load on the second 
factor. In one case (discrimination) there is a loading on both factors, and in one 
case (Italian Canadians) there is not a substantial loading on either factor. Final- 
ly, Immigrants in general appear on the general prejudice factor rather than on 
the specific group factor. The double loading for discrimination is under- 
standable, since it logically shares elements of prejudice and action against 
groups. Similarly, the first factor loading of Immigrants in general is also plau- 
sible as an indicator of a more general attitude orientation. However, the ab- 
sence of a loading for Italian Canadians is puzzling, given their high visibility in 
the Canadian population. 

_In summary, there appears to be a clear two factor solution: one of gen- 
eral prejudice which is anchored at its poles by the ethnocentrism scale score 
(—.589) and by multicultural ideology (+ .785); and a second factor concerned 
with specific groups which is anchored by evaluation of French and English 
Canadians (+ .722 and +.563) at one end and evaluation of Chinese and Ukrai- 
nian Canadians (—.560 and —.650) at the other. 


An Examination of the Ethnocentrism Hypothesis 


A theoretical discussion of the concept of ethnocentrism was provided in 
Chapter 3. Applying the ethnocentrism hypothesis to the present study, two 
sets of predictions can be made. First, ingroup evaluation should be negatively 
related to the evaluation of outgroups. In other words, individuals who evaluate 
their ingroup most highly should also show the most negative attitudes toward 
outgroups. Second, a direct measure of ethnocentrism, and measures that are 
theoretically related, should be positively associated with ingroup evaluation 
and negatively with the evaluation of outgroups. That is, individuals who are 
identified as being most ethnocentric on a direct measure of ethnocentrism 
should be most prone to show positive attitudes toward the ingroup and nega- 
tive ones toward outgroups. These predictions require specification of what 
constitutes ingroup and outgroup. While these predictions follow from the etn- 
nocentrism hypothesis in a straightforward manner, there remains the problem 
of defining ingroup and outgroup theoretically and empirically. The theoretical 
problem of distinguishing between ingroup and outgroup, and between these 
terms and membership group, has long been recognized in social science. Mer- 
ton (Merton & Rossi, 1957; see also LeVine & Campbell, 1972, p. 60-71) has 
criticized Sumner (1906) for his failure to distinguish between ingroup and 
membership group. Merton has basically argued that a membership group does 
not always function as an ingroup. 

It has also been recognized that nonmembership groups can become the 
focus of positive attitudes. In order to clarify the relationship between mem- 
bership group and ingroup the term reference group has been borrowed from 
reference group theory (e.g., Hyman, 1942; Sherif & Sherif, 1953). A positive 
reference group is a group that serves as a model for emulation and whose 
standards are accepted by an individual. A negative reference group would be a 
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group whose standards are rejected by an individual. In the present context an 
ingroup can be defined as a membership group which also functions as a posi- 
tive reference group. An outgroup is a nonmembership group which may, and 
usually does, function as a negative reference group. Furthermore, in the 
present discussion “‘membership group’ and “own group” are used syn- 
Oonymously as are “‘nonmembership group” and “‘other group. ”’ 

On the empirical level, the problem exists of how to determine ingroups 
and outgroups. Given the definitions above, an ingroup would be a membership 
group which also acts as a positive reference group. Membership group can be 
more easily determined than reference group. It seems reasonable to assume - 
that for French-Canadian respondents ‘French Canadians” are the appropriate 
membership group. For Angloceltic respondents, a less compelling but still 
sound argument can be made that ‘‘English Canadians’’ are the membership 
group. To determine reference groups the rating of ‘similar to me” can be 
used. We can assume that groups which are rated high on ‘similar to me,’’ 
function as positive reference. groups, and groups that receive a low rating 
function as negative reference groups. Information on these ratings was pro- 
vided in Chapter 5. In Appendix 5.4 it was shown that the two charter groups 
rated each other as ‘‘similar to me.’ We can therefore argue that the two char- 
ter groups serve as positive reference groups for themselves and for each oth- 
er. Immigrants in general, Canadian Indians, Chinese, Ukrainians, Italians and 
Jews received below average ratings on ‘‘similar to me” by both Angloceltic 
and French-Canadian respondents. In other words, most of the ‘‘other ethnic” 
groups can be considered as negative reference groups. For Angloceltic re- 
spondents then, ‘English Canadians” are the ingroup, ‘French Canadians” are a 
positive reference group and most of the ‘‘other ethnic’ groups are outgroups. 
For French-Canadian respondents, ‘French Canadians” are the ingroup, “‘En- 
glish Canadians” are a positive reference group and most of the ‘‘other ethnic’ 
groups are outgroups. 

In order to test the ethnocentrism hypothesis, separate analyses were 
carried out within the Angloceltic and the French-Canadian samples. Table 7.3 
shows correlation coefficients between the evaluations of the respondents’ 
own group and the other charter group, (the ingroup and another positive refer- 
ence group) and the “‘other ethnic’’ groups (the outgroups). Results generally 
support the ethnocentrism hypothesis. Among both Angloceltic and French- 
Canadian respondents own group evaluation is positively related to the evalu- 
ation of the other charter group. Own group evaluation is negatively related to 
the evaluation of Germans, Chinese, Ukrainians, Jews, Italians, and Immigrants 
in general. No linear relationship exists between own group evaluation and the 
evaluation of Canadian Indians. Some of these relationships are graphically de- 
picted in Figure 7.1. To construct this figure, respondents were categorized ac- 
cording to their own group evaluation scores into six categories. The mean 
evaluation scores for the other groups were then calculated for the re- 
spondents in a given category. Analyses of variance and analyses for linear 
trends were performed in order to test the linearity of the relationships. These 
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Table 7.3 


Correlations between Evaluations of Own Group 
and Ethnocentrism, and Evaluations of 
Other Groups 


Correlation between: Angloceltic French Canadian 
Vv =690 NM =349 

Own group and English RYE: 
French BB xee 
Indian —.04 =v 
German apa sal RS — 31 *** 
Chinese —41*** — 34*** 
Ukrainian wo Oen — 34*** 
Jewish =) 3} — 29*** 
Italian Y/N ih oes 5. Otel 
Immigrants in general om es ees 

Ethnocentrism and own group ‘oGne e LD 
English 04 
French 01 
Indian =.05 ne ved 
German 07 a 
Chinese Sa gt ie! =e ae 
Ukrainian eZ a 
Jewish Nate rales 
Italian ao Vee 07 
Immigrants in general es eae 


Note. All ratings are relative evaluation scores, ie. mean of six evaluative adjectives for particular group minus mean of 
six evaluative adjectives for average of all groups. 


analyses confirmed what is apparent visually, namely, that own and other 
group evaluation is linearly related. 
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A second way to test the ethnocentrism hypothesis is to relate re- 
spondents’ ethnocentrism scale scores to their evaluation of own and other 
groups. As shown in Table 7.3, this evidence also supports the ethnocentrism 
hypothesis. Ethnocentrism shows a positive relationship with own group evalu- 
ation in the Angloceltic and the French-Canadian samples. Ethnocentrism is 
negatively related to the evaluation of Canadian Chinese and Jews in both char- 
ter groups. Similar negative relationships exist between ethnocentrism scores 
and the evaluation of Canadian Indians, Germans, Ukrainians and Immigrants in 
general in the French-Canadian sample. These results are displayed in Figure 


Wels 
The present results are not as strongly in support of the ethnocentrism 


hypothesis as those relating own group to other group evaluation. It is note- 
worthy, however, that none of the statistically significant results are contrary to 
the ethnocentrism hypothesis. 

Discrimination against immigrants and multicultural ideology are concep- 
tually related to ethnocentrism. These measures were also shown to be empir- 
ically related to the ethnocentrism scale earlier in this chapter. On the basis of 
the ethnocentrism hypothesis we would expect a positive relationship between 
discrimination and own group evaluation and a negative relationship with evalu- 
ation of outgroups. 

Table 7.4 shows substantial support for the hypothesis. The greater the 
discrimination against immigrants shown by respondents, the more positively 
they evaluate their own group and the more negatively they evaluate Canadian 
Germans, Chinese, Ukrainians, and Immigrants in general. These relationships 
are statistically significant in both the Angloceltic and French-Canadian sam- 
ples. Evaluations of Canadian Indians and Italians are not significantly related to 
discrimination in either sample. The relationships between discrimination and 
ethnic attitudes are presented graphically in Figure 7.3. This figure reveals that 
with the possible exception of evaluation of Chinese the trends are quite linear. 

Endorsement of multicultural ideology by advocating the positive aspects 
of cultural diversity can be considered the opposite of ethnocentrism. Given 
this conceptualization, the ethnocentrism hypothesis predicts multiculturalism 
ideology to be negatively related to own group evaluation and positively with 
the evaluation of other groups. Table 7.4 provides support for the eth- 
nocentrism hypothesis. In both Angloceltic and French-Canadian samples, re- 
spondents who are most supportive of the multiculturalism ideology are also 
least positive in the evaluation of their own group. Concerning the evaluation of 
other groups the results are not particularly strong in the Angloceltic sample. 
Multicultural ideology shows the predicted positive relation significantly only in 
the case of the evaluation of Canadian Jews and Immigrants in general. In the 
French-Canadian sample the results are more strongly in line with the hypothe- 
sis. The predicted relationships are significant for Canadian Germans, Chinese, 
Ukrainians, Jews and Immigrants in general. The relationships between multi- 
cultural ideology, and ethnic attitudes are graphically presented in Figure 7.4. 

The results on the relationships between own group evaluation, eth- 
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Figure 7.1. The relationship between own group evaluation, the evaluation of the other charter group and selected 
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OWN GROUP 


IMMIGRANTS IN GENERAL 


Figure 7.2. The relationship between ethnocentrism, the evaluation of own group and selected ‘other ethnic’’ groups. 
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Table 7.4 


Correlations between Discrimination, Multicultural 
Ideology, and Evaluations of Own and Other Groups 


Correlation between: Angloceltic French Canadian 
Vv =690 NV =349 
Discrimination and own group iors BY alah 
English 03 
French 12** 
Indian —206 =.02 
German Si ete =O 
Chinese So lGae = 1g*** 
Ukrainian =a chats 2 Oe 
Jewish oe On 
Italian 03 04 
Immigrants in general Spal ay ge tha 
Multicultural and own group Oat ta ah y 
eo) English —.05 
French 02 
Indian 05 105 
German .00 Aa oly 
Chinese 05 2054 
Ukrainian OF LO 
Jewish oan Ue 
Italian .06 atid 
‘Immigrants in general lees Ate! 


Note. All ratings are relative evaluation scores, ie. mean of six evaluative adjectives for particular group minus mean of 
six evaluative adjectives for average of all groups. 
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Figure 7.3. The relationship between discrimination, the evaluation of own group and selected ‘‘other ethnic’’ groups. 
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Figure 7.4 The relationship between multicultural ideology, the evaluation of own group and selected ‘‘other ethnic’ 


groups. 
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nocentrism scale scores and related attitudes, and attitudes toward “other eth- 
nic’’ groups, provide considerable support for the ethnocentrism hypothesis. 
When correlations were statistically significant they were in favour of the hy- 
pothesis. No significant result was obtained that was contrary to the hypothe- 
sis. Not every predicted relationship was found to be significant and some of 
the significant results were not very strong. However, graphs and tests for lin- 
earity showed most of the significant relationships to be linear. The eth- 
nocentrism hypothesis was generally supported more strongly in the French- 
Canadian than the Angloceltic sample. 

At the beginning of this section, it was argued that the determination of 
what constitutes an ingroup or an outgroup could be made on the basis of the 
rating of ‘similar to me.’’ According to this analysis, the two charter groups 
were considered to be mutual positive reference groups and all ‘other ethnic’ 
groups to be outgroups for Angloceltic as well as French-Canadian re- 
spondents. This classification can now be reconsidered in the light of the eth- 
nocentrism results. To what extent were the relationships predicted from the 
ethnocentrism hypothesis, actually obtained for each group? That English Can- 
adians and French Canadians functioned as ingroups for Angloceltic and 
French-Canadian respondents respectively, was strongly supported by the cor- 
relations. That the two charter groups function as mutual positive reference 
groups was supported only for the relationships where own groups evaluation 
was the measure of ethnocentrism. Concerning outgroups, the results were 
less consistent. Chinese Canadians functioned most consistently as outgroups. 
Of eight relevant correlations, all were in the predicted direction, with seven 
being statistically significant. Canadian Germans, Ukrainians, Jews, and Immi- 
grants in general showed the ethnocentric relationships of outgroups reason- 
ably consistently. Canadian Indians and to some extent Italians failed to func- 
tion as outgroups. Relationships were frequently near zero. These results 
suggest that Canadian Indians occupy a special position in the attitude struc- 
ture of Canadians. Although they received a low evaluation and were not per- 
ceived to be ‘‘similar,’’ their evaluation was unrelated to any of the measures of 
ethnocentrism. 


Ethnicity and Socioeconomic Status as Predictors of Attitudes 


In our earlier discussions of ethnic attitudes in Canada, there were fre- 
quent references to the importance of both the socioeconomic status and the 
ethnicity of respondents in the distribution of the attitudes. For example, 
throughout Chapters 4, 5 and 6, both of these independent variables generally 
emerged as significant indicators in the analyses of variance and multiple step- 
wise regression analyses. Although the latter enabled us to separate the inde- 
pendent contributions of each variable, because there were three measures of 
status employed in the analyses, a clear picture of their relative contributions 
was difficult to obtain. This may be accomplished by two-way analyses of vari- 
ance which set out both the independent effects and any interactions which 
may exist. In Table 7.5, for each attitude that is listed, the F-ratio for each inde- 
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Table 7.5 


Two-way Analyses of Variance: 
Ethnicity and Education on Attitudes 


Attitude RUE SST 10 US inna F< oP 
Ethnicity Education Interaction 
Ethnocentrism 20.40*** SW Fhe 115 
Authoritarianism Ouou 21.o0 nn 4.4y*** 
Perceived consequences of LEE hor = 2450 2 ee 1.83 
immigration 
Acceptability of immigrants 1.43 Se eats .60 
Discrimination against immigrants TBO os God te 65 
Multicultural ideology 13 6b 55% 1525 ee 43 
Perceived consequences of 1S:8225* Obese Ay) 
multiculturalism 
Multicultural programme attitudes 16. 048%" Oar ee 67 
Multicultural behavioural intentions Zoos * GUSse. (Wee) 
Evaluation of own group 124-935 5* 1 A 24 * 
Evaluation of English Canadians 3 250% 2.76* 
Evaluation of French Canadians Saas ® 3.04** 1.45 


pendent variable and their interaction is provided. In these analyses, ethnicity Is 
categorized as Angloceltic or French-Canadian, and socioeconomic status Is 
based upon respondents’ education. Although Table 7.5 presents only data for 
education as an index of socioeconomic status, the results for income and oc- 
cupational status show generally a similar pattern of relationships. 

The results confirm our original one-way analyses: both variables are con- 
sistently effective in producing significant variation across the attitudes. For all 
attitudes (except evaluation of English and French Canadians), French-Canadian 
respondents hold less positive views. With respect to evaluation of English 
Canadians, there is no significant difference, while in the case of evaluation of 
French Canadians, French-Canadian respondents hold more positive attitudes. 
And for all attitudes in Table 7.5, those of lower education hold less positive at- 
titudes than those with higher educational attainment. 

Inspection of the interaction column shows that these main effects are 
‘minimally qualified by interactions; only three of them are significant and all are 
relatively weak. For authoritarianism, there is a stronger decline with education 
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for Angloceltic than for French-Canadian respondents; that is, education had a 
weaker effect on French-Canadian attitudes. Similarly, education had a weaker 
effect on evaluation of own group and of English Canadians among French- 
Canadian respondents, than among Angloceltic respondents. 

In summary, then, it is possible to conclude that both socioeconomic sta- 
tus (education) and ethnicity independently affect the distribution of these atti- 
tudes. In three of the attitudes, education tends to make less of a difference 
than ethnicity to attitudes which are expressed. 


Cultural and Economic Security 


Over the course of the research, the idea emerged that the security one 
feels in his or her cultural or ethnic group, and in his or her socioeconomic sta- 
tus, might be a major element in the distribution of these attitudes. In order to 
examine this possibility two variables were constructed — one to assess feel- 
ings of cultural security and the other to assess feelings of economic security. 
As post hoc variables, their status is clearly different from those variables which 
we set out to define and measure from the beginning of the study. That is, 
their empirical basis must, of necessity, be less firm than most others because 
they are created ‘‘after the fact’’ from the available data. However, since the 
idea of security emerged over and over again as a plausible interpretation for 
our findings, the theoretical basis is fairly strong. 

The cultural security variable is comprised of the English or French item 
from the perceived consequences of immigration scale, (Table 4.1, item d or e; 
e.g., ‘English Canadians would lose their identity’), and the English or French 
item from the perceived consequences of multiculturalism, (Table 6.4, item b or 
c: e.g., ‘the English Canadian’s voice in Canada will become weaker and weak- 
er’). The use of the ‘’English’’ or ‘French’ items was determined by the eth- 
nicity of the respondent. The economic security variable is comprised of items 
a, f and h (dealing with unemployment, slums and lower wages) from the per- 
ceived consequences of immigration scale, (Table 4.1). In the case of items 
a,d,e,f,h from this question, the security items are subsets of the original immi- 
gration scale. However, in the case of items from the perceived consequences 
of multiculturalism, (Table 6.4, items b and c), the security items are indepen- 


dent, since they were excluded from the original scale construction. 
The relationship between these two security variables is_ significant 


(r = +.46). Furthermore, relationships between these two variables and the 
multicultural and ethnic attitudes are indicated in Table 7.6. It is clear that, not- 
withstanding the limited item content of the scales, they are significant predic- 
tors of most immigration and multicultural attitude variables. They also cor- 
relate significantly with the two prejudice variables, but do not relate strongly 
to ethnic group attitudes. This pattern suggests that feeling of cultural and 
economic security may have some explanatory role for the more general atti- 
tudes, but have little importance in understanding attitudes toward specific 
groups. This observation of relatively low correlations between security and at- 
titudes toward specific groups is consistent with a finding of Curtis and Lam- 
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bert (1975). In their study, a variable termed ‘‘status dissatisfaction” (similar to 
feelings of economic insecurity) correlated less than .10 with a variety of ethnic 
groups in Canada. 


Table 7.6 


Correlations between Cultural Security, Economic 
Security and Attitudes by Ethnicity within 
Angloceltic and French-Canadian Samples 


Cultural security Economic security 
Angloceltic French Angloceltic French 
Canadian Canadian 
Ethnocentrism ne ag ae dy are eee abla es 
Authoritarianism ae eal ta A ts Peo ae See aap tahs 
Perceived consequences of immigration? Oe (oa) a" Loi A patie itl lg ate 
Acceptability of immigrants Co lesa ge os eed apt 
Discrimination against immigrants ee laees: Al eee ey ohamke Tee hee 
Multicultural ideology ey a Agee SU Ag*e* 
Perceived consequences of multiculturalism BOO eee BAe te Ro tbiyaes Pa Utes 
Multicultural programme attitudes Or te one = Waa edi OSS 
Multicultural behavioural intentions Gotta one 24 *** 2954" 
Evaluation of: 
Own group =a ie. 0h = dey a ea 
English ah ie ia 02 gan ne .00 
French 108) 00 -2Ub =i SS thy 
Immigrants in general .09* 06 Olnegn a Pr hee 
Indian = 0:1 09 02 —.08 
German —.04 .00 04 ee 
Chinese 02 04 Ate .08 
Ukrainian 1092 07 05 PAs; 
Jewish 07 .08 Age ay 
Italian 07 02 07 09 


‘There is item overlap between perceived consequences of immigration and the two security variables. 
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There is some evidence in Table 7.6 that discrimination against immi- 
grants is more strongly related to feelings of economic security than to cultural 
security, while the four multicultural attitudes are more strongly related to feel- 
ings of cultural security than to economic security. In both cases, as expected, 
greater security is related to more positive and tolerant attitudes. 

There is also some evidence that these security variables are more 
strongly related to prejudice and to multicultural and immigration attitudes in 
the Angloceltic sample than in the French-Canadian sample. Although not a 
large difference, all coefficients in the Angloceltic sample equal or exceed those 
in the French-Canadian sample for cultural security. However, such a trend is 
not the case for the economic security variable. A higher correlation with own 
group evaluation is also present for both security variables in the Angloceltic 
sample than in the French-Canadian sample. 

The relationship between cultural and economic security, and the manner 
in which respondents rated their own group is negative. Thus, insecurity is re- 
lated to positive own group evaluation. Those who feel more culturally or eco- 
nomically insecure evaluate their own group more favourably. One implication 
of such a relationship is that exaggerated evaluations of one’s own group are a 
means by which people attempt to adjust to the cultural and economic in- 
securities they feel. 

Finally, as we have noted, the correlations between cultural and economic 
security and the nine standard ethnic groups are for the most part low. Howev- 
er, two trends do emerge. First, in general the relationships for the groups who 
are well known to all respondents (see Appendix 5.4), English Canadians, French 
Canadians and Immigrants in general, are generally higher than is the case for 
the specific non-French, non-British groups. In the case of English and French 
Canadians the relationships are negative indicating that a positive evaluation of 
these ingroups for most respondents is associated with cultural and economic 
insecurity. By contrast the positive correlations with Immigrants in general re- 
veal that it is those who feel cultural and economic security who have positive 
attitudes toward immigrants. 

Since cultural and economic security appear to play an important role in 
ethnic attitudes, it is important to determine the extent to which various Cana- 
dian groups feel culturally and economically insecure. The two most important 
groupings which have been implicated in ethnic attitudes are ethnicity and so- 
cioeconomic status. Hence in Table 7.7 we compare French Canadians to An- 
gloceltic Canadians and various educational groups in terms of their cultural and 
economic security. Two-way analyses of variance indicate that both socio- 
economic status (education) and ethnicity (French Canadian vs. Angloceltic 
Canadian) have significant effects on both pene of cultural and economic se- 
curity; there are no interactions. 

It is clear from these analyses, that, independently of each other, edu- 
cation and ethnicity are major factors in the distribution of feelings of security. 
Those who have higher education feel both culturally and economically more 
secure than those of lower education, and this is true in both French-Canadian 
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Table 7.7 


Means and Analyses of Variance of Cultural 
and Economic Security by Ethnicity and Education 


Cultural Economic 
Security Security 
Angloceltic 
_Some primary 3.43 3.04 
Primary (graduated) 3.82 3.61 
Some high school 4.75 3.79 
High school (graduated) 4.74 4.21 
Technical training 5.08 4.37 
Some college, university or more bbz 4.84. 
French Canadian 
Some primary 3.50 3.04 
Primary (graduated) 3590 2.54 
Some high school 3.93 Soi 
High school (graduated) AKT 3.78 
Technical training 4.62 3.67 
Some college, university or more 4.57 3.89 
F-test ethnicity (Ota as 2704" =s 
F-test education opcode * 14.52 *** 
F-test interaction 1.76 1a 


and Angloceltic samples. Those who are Angloceltic feel more culturally and 
economically secure than those who are French Canadian and this is true right 
across the educational spectrum. 

Thus we have converging evidence that French Canadians and people of 
lower socioeconomic status feel relatively less secure economically and cul- 
turally. The consistency of this finding is reinforced by the earlier findings that 
French Canadians and respondents of lower socioeconomic status were gener- 
ally less favourable in their attitudes toward immigration, multiculturalism and 
groups of other than British or French origin. 

Finally, we may ask whether these two security variables in fact carry any 
explanatory weight. Since they covary with ethnicity and socioeconomic status, 
and since ethnicity and socioeconomic status have been employed as predic- 
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tors of attitudes, it is logically possible that there is no independent role for the 
two security variables in understanding the various attitudes. We have seen al- 
ready (Curtis & Lambert, 1975) that a variable similar to our economic security 
variable correlated minimally with attitudes toward some ethnic groups. And 
when Curtis and Lambert statistically partialled out socioeconomic status, they 
found that the initial low correlation was virtually eliminated. 

To check on this possibility in our own data, a multiple stepwise re- 
gression analysis (Appendix 7.1) was performed on seven of our attitude vari- 
ables (ethnocentrism scale, discrimination, own group evaluation, evaluation of 
Chinese and Jews, multicultural ideology and multicultural behavioural in- 
tentions). It is clear that, as in the case of Curtis and Lambert, initial low simple 
correlations between security and the two ethnic groups (ranging from .08 to 
.14) drop well down (to a range of .02 to .08) when ethnicity and socio- 
economic status (both education and Blishen) are partialled out. But for our five 
general scale measures, there remains a substantial correlation with both secu- 
rity variables. That is, even when the effects of ethnicity and socioeconomic 
status are removed, the feelings of economic and cultural security retain signifi- 
cant power as predictors of these more general attitudes. A substantial role is 
being played, then, by these feelings of security over and above the other vari- 
ables. What this role is, is not entirely clear; however, in Chapter 9, an attempt 
will be made to incorporate the role of security into a theoretical interpretation 
of our general findings. 


Validity and Bias in Attitude Measurement 


As social psychologists and sociologists have continued to work in the 
area of attitude measurement, a number of problems have been identified 
which question the validity of current measurement techniques. In this section, 
we present a brief statement of some of these problems, and provide a dis- 
cussion of how we attempted to deal with them in our study. 

There is no ready-made or generally acceptable classification of these 
problems, and so for the purposes of this review, a fivefold classification will be 
used. Firstly, the issue of reactivity will be considered, followed by a discussion 
of the relationship between attitudes and behaviour. Then demand character- 
istics which emanate from an interviewer, and other unintentional influences will 
be considered. Finally a number of measurement biases will be presented. 

Reactivity. This is a term coined by Campbell and Stanley (1963) to refer 
to the fact that any act of measurement may affect that which is measured. In 
our case, the mere existence of the survey, the survey instrument and the inter- 
viewer may lead to the expression of attitudes which differ from those which a 
respondent would express in other circumstances (for example, to his or her 
family or in his or her club). This problem has no solution once a survey (or 
other ‘‘intrusive’’ form of research) has been decided upon. Indeed it may be a 
problem in all science where actual contact and interruption of the phenomena 
are elements in their measurement. In social psychology, ‘non-reactive’ or 
‘unobtrusive’ techniques have been proposed (Webb, Campbell, Schwartz, & 
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Sechrest, 1966) but few studies have been able to implement them successful- 
ly. Hence, we must acknowledge and accept the possibility that, in a very fun- 
damental sense, asking questions produces answers; in their absence, other an- 
swers, or indeed no answers, may be more characteristic of those who became 
our respondents. 

Attitudes and behaviour. Among the many proposed solutions to reactivity 
problems has been the suggestion (Webb et al., 1966) that unobtrusive obser- 
vations of behaviour should be the primary data for some social psychological 
research. In these cases, behaviour is sampled without the individual knowing 
that he or she is a participant in a study. This suggestion raises the complicated 
question of the relationship between behaviour and attitudes (Deutscher, 1973; 
Dillehay, 1973). The basic problem is that most studies, including the present 
one, wish to predict how individuals will act in the future; to make this predic- 
tion, it is usual to assess general attitude dispositions which are often express- 
ed verbally. However, the link between present statements and future acts has 
been both questioned and defended continuously since the development of at- 
titude measurement in the 1930's (Fishbein & Ajzen, 1975). Problems of predic- 
tion exist for both techniques: if a specific behaviour is gauged now, it may 
have little predictive validity to another specific behaviour in the future; lacking 
generality, any individual act may say little or nothing about future acts. On the 
other hand, while attitudes are considered to be a more broadly-based and 
general predisposition, and hence are more likely to predict future behaviour in 
the same class, the problem exists of verbally expressing one attitude (for a va- 
riety of reasons to be discussed below), while intending to behave in quite a 


different manner. 
We recognize the difficulty of asserting any necessary link between atti- 


tudes and behaviour. However, during the development of the survey instru- 
ment, a number of ‘‘behavioural orientations’’ were given to the respondent. 
For example in the card-sorting task, in the perceived consequences of immi- 
gration and multiculturalism statements, and in the behavioural intentions to- 
ward the multiculturalism policy items, respondents were directed away from 
‘‘opinion’’ questions to concrete statements and to behaviourally specific situ- 
ations. Furthermore, there were significant relationships in our date between 
the more abstract and the more concrete or behaviourally-oriented measures 
(for example, + .48 between multicultural ideology and multicultural behavioural 
intentions). Thus, there is convergence among our measures which vary in their 
degree of behavioural orientation. While not eliminating the doubt which exists 
in the attitude-behaviour literature, and while certainly not solving any of the 
major problems which exist in that literature, we are of the opinion that the 
level of behavioural specificity and concreteness have been satisfactory in the 
present study. Consequently, we feel that prediction from our attitudinal results 
to future behaviours is possible. 

Demand characteristics. Over and above the problem of general reactivity, 
where mere measurement may affect a phenomena, there is a problem of af- 
fecting a phenomenon in specific ways because of the “demands” emanating 
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from the survey instrument or interviewer (Orne, 1962). In experimental and lab- 
oratory studies, a number of solutions have been proposed to hide these de- 
mands. One is the established one of a placebo in medical sciences, and the 
other is the use of deception or disguise in psychological studies. However, 
such strategies cannot be used in survey work. It was clear to respondents, in 
our study, that the focus of interest was upon ethnic groups, immigration and 
multiculturalism. Although it was not possible to disguise the intent of the sur- 
vey, it was occasionally possible to reduce the demands by the sequence and 
phrasing of the questions. For example, ‘subjective’ ethnic identity was sought 
after ‘‘objective’”’ information on ancestral country of origin; attitudes toward 
specific groups were requested after seeking the relative visibility of groups to 
the respondent; multicultural policy knowledge followed the perception of the 
policy and even then the perception question was not phrased in terms of the 
Canadian government policy, but in terms of how a country might deal with 
such issues. These strategies may have reduced the demand characteristics, 
even if the intent of the questions was certainly clear to respondents. 

Unavoidable biases. These may be present due to the age, sex, ethnicity, 
social class, race and attitudes of the interviewer, especially if these are per- 
ceived by the respondent as discrepant from his or her own (Sudman & Brad- 
burn 1974). Furthermore, the length of the interview, the ambience of the room 
in which it is conducted (noise and heat levels, ventilation), the temporary con- 
dition of the respondent (health, fatigue, mood) and the local and national sa- 
lience of the survey topic at the time, may all contribute to variation in atti- 
tudes. To some extent, interviewer training, and ratings of interview conditions 
can serve as a check on these problems; as we noted in Chapters 2 and 3, 
many of the issues appear not to have been a problem in the present-study. In 
particular, the free choice of language of interview probably eliminated the po- 
tentially most important bias in conducting survey work in Canada. 

Measurement biases. One of the major controversies in the history of atti- 
tude measurement has been on the degree to which measurement biases can 
affect results of attitude studies. Three of the more prominent issues have 
been acquiescence response set social desirability and cross-cultural 
equivalence. 

The basic issue in acquiescence response set is whether some re- 
spondents have a consistent tendency or response style to agree (or conversely 
to disagree) with attitude statements. If such a response set does indeed exist, 
then attitude statements should be phrased in both positive and negative direc- 
tions; that is, items should be constructed so that agreement with the state- 
ment sometimes indicates a positive attitude, and sometimes a negative atti- 
tude. When this prescription is followed, a scale is said to be “‘balanced,”’ and a 
respondent who consistently agrees or disagrees with items of an attitude 
scale would achieve a score toward the middle of the scale. 

This problem became a major issue in the study of the authoritarian per- 
sonality, (Adorno et al., 1950), and indeed almost destroyed the credibility of 
the study (Christie & Jahoda, 1954). In the assessment of authoritarianism it is 
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of particular importance because the very dimension of authoritarianism may 
be a basis for the tendency to be acquiescent in responding to attitude scales. 

In the present study, the problem of acquiescence generally presented it- 
self in two forms. The first was the positive-negative balance of attitude 
scales, and the second was in the use of the standard 7-point scale. With re- 
spect to the first, the standard technique of ‘‘reversing’’ some items was em- 
ployed in order to counteract acquiescent response set. For example in the 
multicultural ideology scale, six items were classified as integration items and 
two of these were negative; that is, on these two items a respondent who 
agreed with them would be assigned a lower rather than a higher score. Three 
other items (one segregation and two assimilation) were also scored as nega- 
tive. Thus five of the nine items were negative and four were positive with re- 
spect to multicultural ideology, thereby yielding a balanced scale. Similar efforts 
were made to balance the perceived consequences of multiculturalism and of 
immigration scales. 

In some scales, balancing could not be attempted because of the nature 
of the item content. This was true, for example, of multicu!tural programme at- 
titudes and behavioural intentions. And in the case of standard scales such as 
authoritarianism and ethnocentrism, attempts at balancing would have changed 
the scales beyond the reach of comparability with other studies. We therefore 
decided to risk a component of acquiescence in order to maintain standard- 
ization and comparability. However, even in these unbalanced scales we have 
evidence that results from them are valid; this argument is based upon the con- 
current validity of scores which can be seen in the correlational analyses. For 
example the unbalanced multicultural programme attitude scale correlated 
+ .50 and +.54 with the balanced ideology and perceived consequences scales 
respectively; a similar level of correlation exists for the unbalanced behavioural 
intentions scale (+ .52 and +.48 respectively). These are substantial indicators 
of covariation, and they are only marginally lower than the two coefficients 
which indicate the correlation between the two balanced (+ .58) and the two 
unbalanced (+ .61) multiculturalism scales. And they are only marginally lower 
than the correlation between the unbalanced authoritarianism and_ eth- 
nocentrism scale scores (+ .61). Thus we may conclude that the presence or 
absence of balancing has not appreciably affected the correlations among 
scales, and further that the generally high level of covariation among scales, in- 
dependent of balancing, demonstrates substantial concurrent validity. 

Since the greatest problem of acquiescence traditionally has existed for 
the ethnocentrism and authoritarianism scales, it is important to note here that 
an essentially similar pattern of results emerges in both the ethnocentrism scale 
and in the analyses of ethnocentrism using the difference between ingroup and 
outgroup evaluation. Own group evaluation correlated +.37 with the eth- 
nocentrism scale, and the distribution of the scale results and the ingroup-out- 
group results in Chapters 5 and 7 corresponded to a high degree. Given this 
congruence in results provided by our various approaches to the concept of 
ethnocentrism, we may claim some confidence in the validity of our 
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measurement. 

The second aspect of acquiescence, as we noted earlier, is the tendency 
to use a higher (or conversely, a lower), range of the standard 7-point scale. 
Recognizing that such a tendency may be present, our analyses of ethnic atti- 
tudes (in the attitude matrix) employed a score based upon the difference be- 
tween a respondent's rating of a particular ethnic group, and the average rating 
of all ethnic groups on that adjective by that respondent. That is, each re- 
spondent provided his or her own “‘neutral’’ point, and all his or her evaluations 
of ethnic groups were measured as deviations from that point. It may be noted, 
however, that an analysis of these attitudes employing the ‘‘raw”’ (rather than 
the ‘‘difference’’) scores exhibits essentially, the same pattern of evidence for 
the distribution of ethnic attitudes in the sample. This statistical check might 
have been unnecessary had we been able to reverse some of the ten adjectives 
in the matrix. That is if we had been able to have five of the adjectives positive 
and five negative, an internal balance might have been a sufficient check on ac- 
quiescence. However, many words in the English and French languages are 
““marked’’; that is, one phrasing is neutral and the other is negative in ordinary 
usage (Adams-Webber & Benjatield, 1973). For example, if we ask how ‘“‘im- 
portant’ a group is, the word “‘important”’ is both neutral and positive; howev- 
er, if we were to ask how “unimportant” a group is, the word “unimportant” is 
only negative. A similar situation exists for terms such as Canadian, likeable, in- 
teresting. Thus to observe this phenomenon of many words being ‘‘marked,”’ 
we had to employ terms which were generally positive in tone. 


One term in the matrix, however, was negative in value: “‘stick together as 
a group.” If respondents had been tending to employ consistently either high or 
low numbers on the 7-point scale, then we should expect to find all cor- 
relations positive. But this was not the case for “stick together as a group.” 

The other major category of bias has been termed one of socia/ de- 
sirability (Crowne & Marlowe, 1964). This bias stems from a presumed ten- 
dency of respondents to present a false picture of their attitudes, one which 
puts them in a more favourable light. For example there are general norms in a 
society which tend to limit the expression of racist or bigoted attitudes; simi- 
larly there may be a norm or temporary vogue for the expression of attitudes in 
particular ways (such as the choice of ‘‘Quebecois’’ in the question on ethnic 
identity, or the rejection of taxation in the question on multicultural behavioural 
intentions). In general there is little that can be done to detect or discount the 
effect of social desirability other than to include a scale to assess it as a re- 
spondent characteristic; however this takes up valuable space in a survey, and 
was not employed for that reason. 

Evidence in our own data suggests that social desirability may have been 
present for some social issues and absent for others. For example “‘race’’ was 
an important criterion for classification of groups in the card sorting task, and 
non-European racial groups were clearly in the lower range of evaluations in the 
attitude matrix. However, in some other attitude items (e.g., the ‘‘purity of the 
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Canadian race” and “immigrants who are coloured’’) racism was not expressed. 
Thus there is evidence that overt racist sentiments are not being expressed, 
while other questions indicate that race is, nevertheless, an important dimen- 
sion. This issue will be discussed in more detail in chapter 8. 

Another example, one which has often been raised in the literature on at- 
titude measurement, is that of differential awareness of these desirable social 
norms: those who have higher levels of education may not be more open in 
their social attitudes at all; they may simply be more aware of the socially ac- 
ceptable response. Conversely, those with lower educational attainment may 
be less aware of these norms, and not in fact be more bigoted. In the present 
study, we certainly did find that on most attitudes, those with higher education 
were more positive in their views. However, for every educational level it was 
not the case that homogeneous views were expressed: on the contrary the 
whole range of attitudes could be detected in each category, although to dif- 
ferent extents. It is thus difficult to argue that the assumed link between edu- 
cation and the awareness of socially desirable norms accounts for our results. 
Further, the alternative interpretation in terms of the greater threat feit by lower 
educational status groups is a plausible one, and is supported by the security 
analyses presented in Chapter 7. While we are not in a position to discount en- 
tirely the social desirability arguments, we are able to diminish them and to 
provide a plausible alternative explanation. 

A final measurement issue is that of cross-cultural equivalence. The basic 
question is how to be sure when data from two cultural groups can be com- 
pared, and any observed differences interpreted as valid indicators of group 
differences (Berry, 1969). In the present study the issue is of particular im- 
portance in the interpretation of the observed differences in attitudes between 
Anglocelts and French Canadians. One approach has been suggested by Berry 
and Dasen (1974, p. 14); valid comparisons can be made when there exist three 
kinds of equivalence — functional, conceptual and metric. 

Functional equivalence exists when the behaviour (in our case ethnic atti- 
tudes and discrimination) serve the same function in the two groups being 
compared. In Canada it is fair to assert that for all groups, ethnic attitudes 
serve to define the boundaries of one’s own group and to orient one’s group 
toward relationships with other groups. Thus the first kind of equivalence may 


be claimed. 
Conceptual equivalence exists when the instruments (in Our case the sur- 


vey) possess the same meaning in two or more cultures. At the simplest level, 
this may be accomplished by translation controls. For example, our survey in- 
strument was developed with mutual expression of ideas in both French and 
English kept in mind. Thus when it came time to render a French version, few 
problems were encountered. In the case of problems that did arise, the English 
and French language versions were modified until translation equivalence was 
attained. Our opinion is that such a procedure has yielded a single instrument 
with two equivalent versions, one in French and one in English. 

One set of evidence for this opinion comes from the consistent difference 
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in attitudes between Angloceltic and French-Canadian respondents; it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a persistent, unvarying translation bias throughout all of the 
questionnaire so that such a constant pattern of attitudes would emerge. Fur- 
ther evidence derives from the fairly consistent difference between French- 
Canadian respondents and francophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ respondents in most at- 
titudes. If one wanted to interpret the Angloceltic-French Canadian difference 
as a persistent translation or language bias, this could not account for differ- 
ences within the French language version between these two francophone 
groups. Although the francophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ group was relatively small 
numerically, the consistent patterning of the data on this issue makes them a 
very important control for the issue of translation bias. 

At a deeper level, it may be possible to assert that this is an “‘English- 
Canadian study; its conceptual framework, its ethnic attitude item content, and 
so on, are the concerns of English Canadians.’’ Such an assertion cannot be ig- 
nored. It is indeed possible that such a bias is present in the study, leading to 
distortions in the data which have been gathered from the French Canadian and 
“other ethnic’’ respondents. To overcome such biases, Campbell (1961) has 
urged that every cross-cultural study should be done four times: once with a 
team from group A studying group B; once with a team from group B studying 
group A; and twice more with the team from each culture studying its own 
group. For Campbell, only then would it be possible to disentangle the sources 
of apparent differences which are contributed by the observer and those which 
actually exist in the observed. However, no study has yet accomplished this 
fourfold design, and so we share the bias with all of social science. 

Finally, metric equivalence exists when the data from two groups are in- 
ternally structured in similar ways. It has been argued that mean differences in 
behaviour between groups should only be compared when the statistical evi- 
dence suggests that there is a shared psychological construct. In the case of 
the present study, there has emerged a high degree of structural similarity. In 
the factor analysis and multidimensional analysis in Chapter 5, in the eth- 
nocentrism analyses in this chapter, and in the way both French and Angloceltic 
attitudes correlated with our independent variables in similar ways, we have 
consistent evidence for the metric equivalence of the data gathered from the 
two major cultural groups in the study. 

Over three kinds of equivalence, then, we have evidence that the observed 
differences are real, and that they may be interpreted as being valid indica- 
tors of attitudinal differences between Angloceltic and French-Canadian 
respondents. 

In summary, this final section has attempted to survey some of the more 
usual validity problems in attitude measurement, and to evaluate our own data 
in relation to them. Our view is that there are grounds for claiming a reasonable 
degree of concurrent, convergent and construct validity for our study, and for 
discounting various biases as major contributors to our findings. 
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Summary of Attitude Structure 


In this chapter we have attempted to draw together some of the threads 
which have been carried through the study up till this point. Essentially, we 
have been concerned with four kinds of evidence: coherence, ethnocentrism, 
security and validity. 

It is quite evident from both the correlational and factor analyses that 
most of the attitudes which have been gauged in this study cluster in a dis- 
tinctive way. A general factor of ethnic prejudice emerged clearly, and this was 
a major element of the total attitude picture. A secondary factor also emerged, 
and it was concerned with attitudes toward specific ethnic groups. But overall 
we may safely say that the bulk of our attitudinal measures is associated with a 
core of general prejudice. 

Secondly we have been able to determine the structure of intergroup atti- 
tudes, and thereby to assess the ethnocentrism hypothesis. There emerged a 
fairly clear pattern of support for the ethnocentrism hypothesis; for most ethnic 
groups, both Angloceltic and French-Canadian respondents progressively de- 
valued the outgroup as they increasingly valued their own group. In only one 
analysis did the opposite structure appear: When these two ethnic categories 
of respondents evaluate each other, there is a positive relationship across the 
evaluative dimensions. However, even this finding may support the eth- 
nocentrism hypothesis, for there is evidence that Anglocelts and French Cana- 
dians view each other, not as outgroups, but as mutual positive reference 
groups. 

Finally, we have noted that, consistent with the earlier patterning of these 
attitudes according to objective indices of respondents’ ethnicity and socio- 
economic status, the two estimates of feelings of security emerged as the- 
oretically plausible and empirically significant factors. Feelings of both cultural 
and economic security were clearly related to ethnocentrism, authoritarianism 
and to both immigration and multicultural attitudes. Although relationships with 
specific ethnic group attitudes were low, this reduced level of correlation is 
consistent with the earlier correlational and factor analyses. It is perhaps the 
case that general psychological orientations are related to general feelings of 
cultural and economic security, while more specific ethnic attitudes are to be 
accounted for by more specific variables which are not adequately represented 
in our variables. 

Despite this, the picture which has emerged is one of large scale atti- 
tudinal coherence, displaying an ethnocentric structure, and this is related to in- 
dividual and group indices of ethnicity and socioeconomic status, and to the 
feelings of security or insecurity which accompany such positions in Canadian 
society. 
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4 Emerging Themes 


At the beginning of this volume, some basic questions were posed: in 
Chapter 1 these were phrased in general terms in relation to cultural history and 
policy in Canada; in Chapter 2 they were made more concrete by relating them 
to the specific features of this research. In both chapters, it was noted that 
while pursuing answers to these core questions, a number of supplementary is- 
sues would appear, some because of their expected logical or social relevance 
to the core, while some might emerge from the findings themselves. In this 
chapter, our intention is to display the themes which run through our data. Our 
previous analyses examined the data rather systematically; here the same find- 
ings will be considered thematically. Although no new findings will be pre- 
sented, we recognize that how data are presented, can affect their meaning 
and interpretation. To permit a fuller understanding of the results of the survey, 
then, we have selected for discussion ten issues which stand out both in our 
data, and in the research literature on attitudes generally, and on intergroup at- 
titudes in Canada specifically. 


Public and Individual Attitudes 


A common response to hearing about social psychological findings is that 
such things have been known all along. There are probably two sources of such 
4 reaction. One is that research findings often resemble public pronouncements 
on the issue; that is, previous statements by officials, journalists, and opinion 
leaders often foreshadow the publication of research findings. A second source 
is that very often social psychological research confirms what many would re- 
gard as just “plain common sense.” In the case of the present study, such a re- 
action might be that surveys are not necessary to tell us that French Canadians 
are not in favour of immigration, or that all people like their own groups more 
than they like others. 

At least two answers are possible to such arguments. In the case of the 
first one, although there is clear documentation of public pronouncements 
against immigration into French Canada (see Chapter 1), such evidence does 
not provide any necessary indication about whether such attitudes are held in 
the population at large. There are probably highly variable relationships between 
public and private attitudes, ranging from perfect identity to large discrepancy; 
for any specific issue, this degree of inconsistency may not be known in ad- 
vance. Thus public pronouncements may or may not be a sure indicator of pri- 
vate reactions, and only a survey or other individual-based research project Is 
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likely to provide the answer. In the case of the present example, public asser- 
tions and policies about immigration in French Canada appear to be highly pre- 
dictive of individual attitudes toward immigration; but in addition, they appear 
also to be predictive of multicultural and ethnic attitudes more generally. Thus, 
even in this case where there is a consistency between public pronouncements 
and private attitudes, a survey approach extends our knowledge well beyond 
the possible claims of those who ‘‘knew it already.’ 

Furthermore, the survey can turn up unexpected results and question con- 
ventional wisdom. For example, the existence of mutually positive attitudes of 
Angloceltic and French-Canadian respondents, and the lack of generational sta- 
tus differences, of differences between Angloceltic and anglophone ‘‘other eth- 
nics,’ and of differences between French Canadians in Quebec and outside 
Quebec on many attitudes, all counter both conventional knowledge and nu- 
merous public assertions. It should be apparent, then, that the present state of 
public or common knowledge is no sure guide to what individuals feel about 
these issues. 

The second argument relates not so much to knowledge of public asser- 
tions, but to what is believed to be “common sense.” In this case knowledge 
that an individual tends to like his or her own group more than all others is 
claimed to be obvious and self-evident. However, a social psychological anal- 
ysis is able to confirm such propositions, and go well beyond them to the ex- 
amination of ethnic or socioeconomic status differences in such a phenom- 
enon, and further to relate it structurally to outgroup evaluations. Only with 
such research can the obvious be transcended. 

Furthermore, on any particular question, there are often many “common 
sense’ positions; that is, discrepant or contradictory positions may all be la- 
belled as ‘‘common sense.”’ In such a case, research is essential to arbitrate 
among them and to assess the relative validity of each position. 

The argument being made, then, is that even with solid public indications, 
or with a firm basis in common sense, attitudes of the sort which have been in- 
vestigated in this study can only be thoroughly described, understood and per- 
haps interpreted by sampling and assessing the individual attitudes which exist 
in the population at large. 


The Issue of ‘‘Race”’ 


The question of whether there is racism in Canada is often raised in the 
context of immigration and multiculturalism. The present survey clearly shows 
that Canadians reject explicit racism. Several questions involving “‘race’’ were 
asked, in two of the attitude domains. A majority of respondents rejected the 
idea that it would be wrong to ‘‘have coloured people for foremen and leaders 
over whites,’ or that the ‘‘purity of the Canadian race’’ would be affected by 
further immigration. A substantial majority also found ‘‘coloured”’ immigrants 
acceptable. A skeptical or even cynical interpretation of these findings would 
have it that the racial tolerance shown was due to the explicit and blunt form of 
questions. The survey format, depending on relatively direct questions, cannot 
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tap the more subtle manifestations of racism. But even a more straightforward 
interpretation of the finding that grants a sizable level of racial tolerance in Can- 
ada warrants caution. Explicit racism may be endorsed by only a minority of 
Canadians. However, it may become a problem for the implementation of mul- 
ticulturalism and immigration policies to the extent that the racist minority be- 
comes vocal and active. 

Although explicit racism may not be characteristic of Canadians, race, i.e., 
visible physical differences among groups, is nevertheless an important dimen- 
sion in the perception of groups. Canadian Indians, Chinese, Negroes, East |ndi- 
ans and Japanese were rated among the lowest on the adjective dimension 
“similar to me.’ Race was also implicated in one of the two basic dimensions 
in the structure of perceptions of ethnic groups. And finally in the card sort, 
cards with the labels “East Indian,” ““Arab’’ and ‘‘Chinese”’ were very rarely 
placed in the same pile as the cards labelled ‘Myself.’ The fact that Canadians 
use racial cues in the perception of ethnic groups does not necessarily mean, of 
course, that they are racist in the sense of treating certain races as inferior. It 
does mean, however, that race is an important aspect of intergroup relations. 

Racism, in the sense of treating racially different groups as inferior, was 
evident in the evaluative ranking of groups (see Table 5.6). Of the 26 groups 
that could be ranked according to the evaluations they received, the bottom six 
groups contained four that are racially different. There were Chinese, Canadian 
Indians, Negroes and East Indians. 

To summarize the findings concerning the issue of racism we can state 
that a majority of Canadians reject explicit racism. Race, however, is a salient 
dimension in the perception of ethnic groups. Implicit racism appeared in that 
racially different groups received the lowest evaluations. It should be noted in 
this connection that the survey technique has limitations in uncovering racism. 
Respondents may be reluctant to admit explicitly racist views in a country and 
at a time in history where racial tolerance is a norm. The survey technique, aim- 
ing to describe the views of the population at large, may also fail to reveal rac- 
ism, if it should occur primarily in specific and circumscribed geographic 
pockets. 


Attitudes in Anglophone Canada 

A number of factors might lead us to expect differences in attitudes be- 
tween Ontario, the Prairies and British Columbia, since the concentration of 
“other ethnic’’ Canadians is greater in the West, and immigration patterns have 
differed in terms of time and origin. Furthermore, there is the supposed “rift” 
between East and West (between Metropolis and hinterland) which has figured 
in Canadian political history and is still frequently mentioned in the press. Yet 
the psychological orientations and immigration and multiculturalism attitudes 
were remarkably similar from Ontario westward. The most notable exception to 
this attitude similarity was the more positive evaluation of Ukrainians, Germans 
and Chinese in the Prairies and British Columbia. 

The Atlantic provinces, although primarily anglophone, differed in several 
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respects from the rest of English Canada. Atlantic residents were second to 
those from Quebec in ethnocentrism, authoritarianism, and had more negative 
attitudes toward immigration than residents of Ontario and regions to the 
West. However, the multiculturalism attitudes of Atlantic residents were as 
positive as those of the rest of English Canada. The signs of ethnic intolerance 
revealed by the first-mentioned attitudes may well be due to a combination of 
factors. The Atlantic provinces are more rural and less affluent than the rest of 
English Canada; these are generally factors associated with lower ethnic toler- 
ance. This picture of less positive attitudes in the Atlantic provinces Is consis- 
tent with existing research. For example, Meisel (1975, p.24) has noted that the 
Atlantic region, along with Quebec, exhibited the least liberalism and tolerance, 
and the most authoritarianism, of all Canadian provinces. 


Attitudes of Angloceltic and ‘‘Other Ethnic’’ Canadians 


An argument can be made that Canadians of ‘‘other ethnic’ origin should 
have particularly positive attitudes in the areas of immigration and multi- 
culturalism. These Canadians may wish to retain their ethnic heritage and ethnic 
identity and hence expect tolerance from others. Even those ‘‘other ethnic” 
Canadians who have integrated with the larger Canadian society might be sen- 
sitized to cultural diversity and accepting of it. This plausible difference in atti- 
tudes between Angloceltic and ‘‘other ethnic’’ Canadians did not occur. In fact, 
there were very few, if any, attitudinal differences between these categories of 
respondents. This finding can be interpreted in two ways depending on the 
perspective taken. We can take the response of ‘‘other ethnic’’ Canadians as a 
standard and regard it as a position of ethnic tolerance and acceptance of eth- 
nic diversity. From this point of view, it is remarkable that Angloceltic Cana- 
dians are as ethnically tolerant as Canadians in minority positions who have a 
direct stake in ethnic tolerance. From this perspective, the outlook for ethnic re- 
lations in Canada is quite positive. 

Another perspective is possible, however. We can take the response of 
Angloceltic Canadians as a standard and judge it as positive, but not extremely 
so. From this perspective, the less than completely positive response of ‘other 
ethnic’’ Canadians requires explanation. A likely possibility is the fact that 
“other ethnic’’ Canadians is a very inclusive category. It is comprised of per- 
sons from a variety of ethnic origins, of recent arrivals in Canada and those 
who have been here for generations. It also includes those who wish to pre- 
serve their ethnic heritage and identity and those who have assimilated. In other 
words, we are putting together a heterogeneous set of people who have a vari- 
ety of attitudes which average out to the same level as those of Anglocelts. 
Whatever interpretation is favoured — and it is possible that both are correct 
— the present results clearly show that in terms of the attitudes under consid- 
eration, an ‘ethnic block’’ has no psychological reality. 
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Generational Status 


Another aspect of ethnicity, generational status was only slightly related 
to the attitudes under investigation in the present study. There are at least two 
reasons why this finding is unexpected. First, the Non-Official Languages study 
(O'Bryan et al., 1975) found generational status to be a major variable. Knowl- 
edge of a “third” (i.e., ‘other ethnic’) language decreased rapidly from gener- 
ation to generation, as did a desire for “‘third’’ language retention. Desire for 
‘third’ language can be regarded as one aspect of support for multiculturalism. 
There was more direct evidence on the relationship between generational sta- 
tus and multicultural attitudes in the Non-Official Languages study. There was 
a steady decline in support for the multiculturalism policy from generation to 
generation. 

A second reason for expecting a generation difference is the common 
view expressed by Keyfitz (1976) that people’s regard for their ancestral culture 
changes from generation to generation. According to this view, immigrants fre- 
quently repudiate the ethnicity of their fathers because this ethnicity may be an 
obstacle to social mobility. The children of immigrants look down on their par- 
ents because of their imperfect mastery of new world culture. It is the third 
generation which shows an increased interest in and affiliation with the ances- 
tral culture. Assuming that the repudiation of one’s own ethnic background is 
associated with unfavourable attitudes toward multiculturalism in general, we 
would expect first and second generation Canadians of “‘other ethnic’’ origin to 
have less favourable attitudes than Canadians. of less recent immigration. 

The results of the present study are discrepant from the line of thinking 
exemplified by Keyfitz as well as from the findings of the Non-Official Lan- 
guages study. Regarding the first discrepancy, our study shows that common 
sense reasoning, as plausible as it may appear, at times is not borne out by 
facts. The second discrepancy poses a more serious problem. Is the Non-Offi- 
cial Language study or the present investigation correct, concerning the re- 
lationship between generational status and multicultural attitudes? Or is it pos- 
sible that both studies might be correct? 

The apparent discrepancy between the two studies must be examined by 
taking note of differences in procedure between them. Respondents in the 
Non-Official Languages study were from the ten most numerous “other eth- 
nic’’ groups in Canada and lived in the five largest urban centres. “Other ethnic’ 
respondents in the present study were a much smaller but also more repre- 
sentative sample of ‘‘other ethnic’’ Canadians from 95% of the total popu- 
lation. The sample included respondents from most “other ethnic’’ groups, 
those from rural as well as all urban areas. A second major difference between 
the two studies lies in the variables under study. The Non-Official Languages 
study restricted its focus mainly to an investigation of the desire to retain the 
language of the respondent's own ethnic group. There was only one question 
dealing with multiculturalism in general. The interviewer read a statement de- 
scribing the government's policy as helping cultural and ethnic groups in their 
efforts to keep their own cultural characteristics and heritages. Given that most 
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of the questions in the interview dealt with the respondent's own ethnic group, 
it is conceivable that even the general question on multiculturalism was inter- 
preted as referring primarily to the respondent’s own group. It is quite possible 
therefore that a positive attitude toward multiculturalism in the Non-Official 
Languages study meant a positive attitude toward applying the multiculturalism 
policy to one’s own group. 

The variables under investigation in the present study were broader in 
several respects. A number of attitude objects were involved: immigration, 
multicultural ideology, multicultural programmes, and ethnic groups. The basic 
meaning of multiculturalism in our study was tolerance for ethnic diversity in 
general. It appears therefore, that the two studies measured quite different atti- 
tudes. The Non-Official Languages study measured the attitude toward re- 
taining one’s own ethnicity, while the present study measured attitudes toward 
ethnic diversity in general. One of these attitudes does not necessarily imply the 
other. In other words one can be in favour of retaining one’s own cultural heri- 
tage, without being at the same time in favour of other groups retaining their 
identity. Therefore, what appeared to be a contradiction between the two stud- 
ies turns out to be most likely the result of dealing with two quite different atti- 
tudes toward multiculturalism. 


Political Party Preference 


Many of the attitudes were consistently patterned by the political party 
preference of respondents. Multicultural and immigration attitudes, in particular, 
differed according to the reported federal party preference of the respondents. 
Consistently the most negative attitudes were held by those supporting Social 
Credit and the Creditiste parties, among both anglophone and francophone re- 
spondents. There was also a consistent, but less strong, tendency for Liberal 
supporters to be the most positive in their attitudes among both anglophone 
and francophone respondents. However, among anglophone respondents both 
Progressive Conservative and New Democratic Party supporters tended to hold 
positive attitudes similar to those of Liberal supporters, while among fran- 
cophone respondents the attitudes of Progressive Conservative supporters 
were more negative and similar to those of Creditiste supporters. 

Although the ranking of attitude means by party preference is similar in 
both anglophone and francophone analyses, it must be noted that in keeping 
with the observed attitude differences between Angloceltic and French-Cana- 
dian respondents, the most positive francophone party category (Liberals) gen- 
erally exhibited attitudes at a level between anglophone Progressive Conser- 
vative and anglophone Social Credit supporters. 

Interpretations of these consistent findings across most attitudes are not 
obvious; however they do correspond to what has been established in analyses 
of political behaviour in Canada (Meisel, 1975, p.23-25). 


Socioeconomic Status 
The role of socioeconomic status variables in the patterning of these atti- 
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tudes has emerged from many sources. Consistently, on attitudes toward im- 
migration, on measures of discrimination, on multicultural ideology and pro- 
gramme attitudes, on scales of ethnocentrism and authoritarianism, and on a 
number of attitudes toward specific ethnic groups, those respondents of lower 
socioeconomic status exhibited less tolerant attitudes. And in those cases 
where attitudes toward one’s own group were assessed, lower socioeconomic 
status respondents exhibited more favourable attitudes toward their own 
group. This pattern is again one of ethnocentrism, a pattern in which positive 
ingroup attitudes are combined with relatively negative outgroup attitudes, and 
in which intolerance of diversity and outgroup discrimination are manifested. Of 
the three socioeconomic status variables, education emerged as the strongest, 
and the most consistent variable. 

A number of explanations are possible for this pattern of results. First, it 
may be the case that those lower in education were less wary about expressing 
ethnocentric attitudes; this possibility is often advanced, and has been ac- 
knowledged in our earlier discussion of response biases. 

Related to this possible explanation is one advanced by Seiznick and 
Steinberg (1969). In their view, western society contains at least two “cultures” 
— one common and one enlightened — and prejudice and ethnocentrism are 
simply part of the common culture. Education, in their view, enlightens the be- 
lief system, freeing it from prejudice. In other words new cultural norms are ac- 
quired with education; these are not simply norms for expressing liberal atti- 
tudes (as was argued in the case of response bias) but norms about tolerating 
other groups in the society. 

Another possibility which has often been suggested is that those in lower 
socioeconomic groups are more threatened by immigration and by ethnic 
groups which may compete directly with them for economic resources. We 
have seen in Chapter 7 (Table 7.7) that there are indeed relatively lower feelings 
of cultural and economic security among those lower in socioeconomic status. 
Thus feelings of threat or insecurity which seem to accompany lower status 
positions in society may contribute to this consistent expression of more nega- 
tive ethnic attitudes. 

However, two factors would tend to counteract this interpretation. One is 
that there has been a dramatic shift in recent years toward higher status immi- 
gration. This being the case, such a general explanation would lead one to ex- 
pect ethnocentric attitudes among higher status respondents as well, but this 
pattern did not emerge. It may be that lower status respondents still think of 
immigration as being primarily in the lower socioeconomic ranges; this would 
maintain a ‘perceived threat’’ among these respondents, a situation consistent, 
with their more ethnocentric attitudes. The second bit of evidence derives from 
recent analyses of an earlier national study (Curtis & Lambert, 1975; 1976). 
These studies tend to discount the status dissatisfaction or economic 
insecurity variable as a major contributor to ethnic attitudes in Canada. When 
education and occupational status are statistically controlled, there remain no 
significant relationships between dissatisfaction and ethnic attitudes among 
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English Canadians; among French Canadians a small effect was found, but only 
on attitudes toward two groups (Curtis & Lambert, 1975, p.185). 

A fourth possible explanation is that since ethnicity and socioeconomic 
status are related in the Canadian population (Porter, 1965, Chap. 3; Royal 
Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, Book IV, 1969, p. 40-41, 50-53 
and 100-107), and in our sample (Table 3.19), apparent status effects may really 
be ethnicity effects. However, in Chapter 7 (Table 7.5), we noted that education 
(as an index of status) independent of ethnicity, significantly affected most of 
the attitudes examined in this study. Furthermore, analyses by occupational 
status essentially paralleled these educational analyses. That is, we cannot dis- 
count the effects of status on attitudes on the basis of its covariation with 
ethnicity. 

We are faced, then, with a consistent and robust phenomenon; we are 
also faced with a number of possible explanations of the phenomenon. Un- 
fortunately, all the explanations receive some support in the literature, and none 
can be entirely discounted on the basis of the data in our study. Whatever the 
explanation, though, it is clear that attitudes do vary with socioeconomic 
status. 


Canadian Indians and Other Native Peoples 


A number of references have been made to Canadian Indians and other 
native peoples over the course of this volume, and there is some suggestion of 
a special status in the patterning of the findings. Before discussing this, howev- 
er, it is important to recall that the sampling frame excluded the 5% of the 
Canadian population which lives in the Northwest Territories or the northern 
reaches of the provinces. In addition, those resident on reservations were also 
excluded. The effect of this sampling strategy was to reduce greatly the num- 
ber of native peoples in the sample. Two consequences of this exclusion are 
apparent. First, with so few in the sample, the attitudes they held, as an ethnic 
category, could not be analysed separately. This is a serious loss; although we 
have made much of the analyses of the attitudes of the two European-derived 
charter groups, we are unable to do so in. the case of Canada’s original inhab- 
itants. Secondly, because they are minimally-represented in the sample, their 
“own group” attitudes are not part of the overall picture which we have ob- 
tained. On the assumption that most groups hold more positive attitudes to- 
ward themselves than toward others, the effect of this is to render the overall 
evaluation mean in the total sample lower than it would have been if native 
peoples had been fully-represented in the sample. 

Even though the attitudes of native people are not well-represented in the 
study, attitudes toward native peoples are a definite part of our results. First in 
the analysis of awareness of ethnic groups, Indians, Metis or Eskimo (Inuit) 
were not in the first twenty-five groups mentioned. This could be due to rela- 
tively low visibility (except in the more northern areas, where non-native re- 
spondents were also under-represented). However, it is more likely due to the 
phrasing of the question in terms of people who arrived in Canada “from vari- 
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ous parts of the world over the past few hundred years.’’ We may consider 
their absence from Table 5.1 to be in all likelihood a function of the question, 
rather than a lack of awareness of native peoples. 

On the assumption that native peoples are a visible part of the Canadian 
population, and because of their indigenous status, Canadian Indians were se- 
lected as one of the groups in the card sorting task and in the attitude matrix. 
Looking first at the results of the card sort, we found (Table 5.2) that among 
both Angloceltic and French-Canadian respondents, there was a fairly high fre- 
quency of placement of the three native groups with the ‘Myself’ card. About 
one third of Angloceltic respondents placed ‘‘Canadian Indian’ and ‘‘Canadian 
Eskimo” with ““Myself,”’ as did the French-Canadian respondents for Canadian 
Indian; these frequencies dropped to around 20% for ‘’Métis’’ for both groups 
of respondents and for ‘‘Canadian Eskimo” for French-Canadian respondents. 
These frequencies are remarkably high, and are exceeded only for “‘English Ca- 
nadian,’’ “French Canadian’ and ‘Québécois’ in both groups of respondents. 

When these card sorts were subjected to multi-dimensional scaling, both 
Angloceltic and French-Canadian analyses exhibited a fairly definite clustering 
around ‘Myself.’ In both cases this cluster included “Myself,” “English Cana- 
dian,” ‘French Canadian,” ‘‘Québécois,”’ ‘Canadian Indian,’” “Canadian Eski- 
mo,” and ‘‘Métis’’ (with the latter being marginal in the French-Canadian anal- 
ysis). What appears to be occurring is that a distinction is being made between 
charter groups and native peoples on the one hand, and more recent immigrant 
groups on the other. There is some indication, then, that native peoples are not 
“ethnic groups” like ethnic groups from other than British and French back- 
ground, that there is some recognition of their special status as ‘“pre-charter 
or ‘‘quasi-charter’’ groups. 

When we turn to the attitudes and stereotypes held about native peoples, 
we are only able to provide information about Canadian Indians, since they 
alone were selected as a standard group. The other native groups were not fre- 
quently nominated as attitude groups by the respondents. Looking first at ste- 
reotypes of Canadian Indians (Table 5.5), they were seen as above the average 
on “Canadian” and ‘stick together.’ Since they were here first and have been 
set apart on reservations, this result holds no surprise. They were also above 
the average on ‘interesting’ (Table 5.4), but not significantly so. Canadian Indi- 
ans were not considered to be (that is, were rated below the average on) 
“hardworking,” ‘clean,’ “similar to me,’’ “wealthy” and “well known to me.” 
For some of these (e.g., ‘‘wealthy’’) there is evidence of objective appraisal in 
national income statistics. For others (e.g., ‘similar to me’’ and ‘well known to 
me’’) there is a consistency with above average rating on ‘‘stick together.” All 
three ratings suggest that the Canadian Indians are viewed as really quite dis- 
tinctive in the Canadian mosaic. In one sense this confirms the results of the 
card sorting task (where they were distinct from “other ethnic’’ groups), but in 
another sense, their low rating on “similar to me’ contradicts the clustering of 
native peoples around ‘‘Myself’” on that task. This situation may indicate that 
indeed they are a marginal people in the Canadian mosaic (Berry, 1971; 1975). 
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This suggested position of being near the charter groups and yet not en- 
tirely accepted by them is supported in the attitude analyses. Of the ten stan- 
dard groups, Canadian Indians were lowest on the overall evaluation (Table 5.6). 
They were exceeded only by ‘‘Negro’”’ and “‘East Indian,’’ both of which were 
nominated as target groups by the respondents themselves. As we noted in 
the discussion on stereotypes, Canadian Indians were below average on ratings 
of ‘hardworking’ and ‘‘clean,”’ both adjectives which enter into the overall 
evaluation score. On the other four objectives which entered into this score, we 
have noted that on two of them (“‘Canadian’’ and ‘‘interesting’’) they were rated 
above the average. But of the remaining two, on “important” they were rated 
second lowest, exceeded only by the rating of Chinese Canadians and matched 
by the rating of Ukrainian Canadians; and on ‘‘likeable,”” they were rated second 
lowest, exceeded only by the rating of Jewish Canadians and matched only by 
the ratings of Chinese Canadians and Italian Canadians. 

Finally in the analyses of the ethnocentrism hypothesis, there was some 
evidence that the hypothesis did not hold with respect to Canadian Indians. An- 
gloceltic and French-Canadian views of each other were generally correlated 
positively but their views of some ‘‘other ethnic’’ groups were generally cor- 
related negatively. The structure of attitudes toward Canadian Indians fitted 
neither pattern, the correlations being near zero. Given the clear structures and 
significant correlations found for most other groups, the finding of no re- 
lationship for Canadian Indians is an important exception; once again there 
emerges something special about attitudes toward native Canadians. 

A picture has emerged of Canadian Indians (and of native peoples more 
generally) which shows that they hold a unique position in the structure of An- 
gloceltic and French-Canadian attitudes, but that this position is highly ambigu- 
ous. On the one hand they are given special status as Canadians, one which 
appears to be related to their indigenous presence; but on the other hand they 
are clearly relegated to the bottom of the ethnic hierarchy. In short it would be 
fair to say that they occupy a marginal position, and are rejected by the larger 
Canadian society. 


Attitudes of Ukrainian and Russian Canadians. 


There were reasonably consistent results in the present study indicating 
that Canadians of Ukrainian and Russian descent were less positive in the atti- 
tudes under consideration than members of other non-English/non-French eth- 
nic groups. These results appear to be in conflict with findings from the Non- 
Official Languages study, where Ukrainians were among those groups showing 
the strongest support for the multiculturalism policy. When the responses of 
Ukrainians and Russians were compared as a group with those from other non- 
English/non-French origins, and with Angloceltic and French Canadians, the fol- 
lowing pattern emerged (see Appendix 8.1). Ukrainians and Russians were less 
positive than the rest of the ‘other ethnic’ groups and Anglocelts in their per- 
ception of consequences of immigration. They were particularly concerned, 
more so in fact that French Canadians, about unemployment. They also had the 
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most negative attitude, more negative again than French Canadians, concerning 
the acceptability of various types of immigrants. In particular they were least 
likely of all groups to find “‘coloured immigrants’ and “‘immigrants from com- 
munist countries” acceptable. Ukrainian and Russian respondents were also 
more likely than those of other non-British/non-French origin to show discrimi- 
nation against immigrants, to perceive negative consequences of multi- 
culturalism and to score high on the ethnocentrism scale. In contrast to these 
results, Ukrainians and Russians were no different from other anglophone 
groups in multicultural ideology and in attitudes toward multicultural pro- 
grammes. Ukrainian and Russian respondents were in fact most positive of all 
groups toward third language teaching in the schools. 

This pattern of results becomes understandable, and apparent con- 
tradictions between the present and the Non-Official Languages study disap- 
pear, when the differences in context of the interviews on the two studies are 
acknowledged. Firstly the Non-Official Languages study was mainly concerned 
with the retention of one’s own language, while the primary concern in the 
present study was with the acceptance of the ethnicity of others, and with the 
tolerance of ethnic diversity in general. The difference in the context of the in- 
terviews could well have coloured the meaning of multiculturalism such that 
support for multiculturalism in the Non-Official Languages study meant support 
for the policy as applied to one’s own group. Support for multiculturalism in the 
present study, however, meant support for applying the policy to all groups. 
Given this interpretation, the results from the two studies are quite compatible. 
Canadians of Ukrainian and Russian origin may be strongly in favour of multi- 
culturalism in the sense of wanting to retain and develop their own cultural 
identity. However, they may be less strongly in favour of multiculturalism than 
Canadians of other non-British/non-French origin, in the sense of allowing and 
encouraging all ethnocultural groups to develop their identity. Such a pattern of 
attitudes held by Ukrainian and Russian Canadians may be explained in a similar 
fashion as French-Canadian attitudes (see next two sections). The cultural sur- 
vival of Ukrainians and Russians is more threatened than that of other ethnic 
groups because of a number of factors. Immigration and prospects for immi- 
gration for these two groups are virtually nonexistent. Travel and commu- 
nication with their country of origin is severely restricted. Finally, the ethnic 
identity and survival of Ukrainian and other ethnic groups in the Soviet Union is 
threatened in their own homeland by a totalitarian government. It may well be 
that in response to such cultural threat, Ukrainians and Russians have adopted 
a ‘‘siege orientation” (Baker, 1973) which at the psychological level involved the 
adoption of a posture of ethnocentrism. 

An alternative explanation is also possible. In the present study, many of 
the questions were concerned with immigration into Canada, and even some of 
the questions about the multiculturalism policy employed terms such as “immi- 
grant’ and ‘‘people who come to Canada’. While these terms were chosen pri- 
marily for their relevance to members of the two charter groups, and have been 
shown to be appropriate for those respondents, it is likely that they were far 
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less suitable for members of the ‘‘other ethnic’’ groups. And it may be that 
these attitude items were even less appropriate for Ukrainian and Russian Ca- 
nadians for two reasons: one is that, as we have already noted, further immi- 
gration from these areas is unlikely; and the other is that over 80% of those 
two ancestral origins were born in Canada, and do not accept the “immigrant 
bias’’ of the survey context. Thus an alternative explanation to the earlier one is 
simply that for some groups the present study too closely attaches multi- 
culturalism as a concept to current immigration as a practice. Whatever the ex- 
planation or interpretation of this phenomenon, there clearly exist important at- 
titudinal differences between the Ukrainian and Russian Canadian respondents 
and the balance of the ‘other ethnic’ sample. 


Mutual Attitudes of Angloceltic and French Canadians 


From the data there has emerged a fairly consistent indication that Anglo- 
celtic and French-Canadian respondents possess relatively positive attitudes to- 
ward each other. For example, on the card sorting task, each group often in- 
cluded the other in the same pile, and on the evaluative attitude dimensions, 
each group held relatively positive attitudes toward the other. Furthermore, An- 
gloceltic and French-Canadian respondents tended to rate each other fairly 
highly on the “‘similar to me” dimension. From the factor analysis for ratings of 
the standard ethnic groups on the attitude dimensions a ‘‘charter group” fac- 
tor emerged for both Angloceltic and French-Canadian respondents. Finally, in 
those immigration and multicultural attitude items concerned with English and 
French relations and the positions of English and French in Canada, there is little 
indication that the charter groups feel apprehensive about each other; however, 
this is relatively more true for Angloceltic than for French-Canadian re- 
spondents. Thus, there would seem to be converging evidence for mutually 
positive attitudes between Angloceltic and French Canadians. This pattern of 
results led to the conclusion in Chapter 7 that Angloceltic and French Canadians 
serve as positive reference groups for each other. 

One possible explanation is that when Angloceltic and French-Canadian 
respondents are asked about their attitudes in the context of multiculturalism, 
judgements of similarity and mutual acceptance emerge; but when they are 
asked about their attitudes in the context of biculturalism, relative dissimilarity 
and mutual rejection become manifest. 

A series of studies which focused on the identity pattern of French and 
English Quebeckers illustrates the differences that emerge in the context of bi- 
culturalism and multiculturalism. Two studies (Taylor, Simard & Aboud, 1972; 
Taylor, Bassili, & Aboud, 1973) examined ethnic identity in a situation where 
Quebeckers of other than British or French origin were not included in the con- 
text of the study. In those studies, French-Canadian respondents identified 
more with Quebec than with Canada. By contrast English-Canadian re- 
Spondents identified more with English Canadians and Canada, and felt some- 
what removed from French Canadians and Quebec. 

A subsequent study by Simard, Mercier, and de Brain Gareau (1976) using 
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the same methodology examined the identity of French Canadians but in this 
case the context was one of multiculturalism; that is, ‘‘other ethnic’’ groups 
were included in the context of the study. The results showed that French Ca- 
nadians identified most closely with French-speaking groups; however they did 
feel that on certain dimensions English Canadians served as a positive reference 
group. 

It would seem that identification with groups and the ethnic attitudes 
which ensue are not static. As the context shifts so too may ethnic attitudes 
and allegiances. In the present case it may be that conflicts can be heightened 
or diminished depending upon the social context. Specifically, the comparative 
context of intergroup relations may be a crucial factor in determining how An- 
gloceltic and French Canadians relate to each other. Such reasoning suggests 
that the multicultural context may actually promote bicultural acceptance, how- 
ever, it may do so at the risk that the charter groups reject the “‘other ethnic’ 
groups. 

Although it may be the case that mutual attitudes have become more ac- 
cepting, it is still an open question whether this mutual acceptance is beneficial 
or detrimental to actual relationships between Angloceltic and French Cana- 
dians. For, as Rocher (1976) has argued, the conflict which exists between the 
two groups may be obscured by both the mutually positive attitudes, and by 
the deflection of interest away from French-English relations to ethnic relations 
more generally in the multicultural society. 


French Canadian Attitudes 


There are two components of the French-Canadian profile of attitudes 
which have important implications for multiculturalism. On the one hand French 
Canadians had an extremely favourable perception of their own group and a 
positive attitude toward English Canadians. On the other hand, French Cana- 
dians were more negative than others in their reactions to groups of other than 
British or French origin, toward immigration and multiculturalism. In short, 
French Canadians evidenced a profile of attitudes which can be described as 
ethnocentric and this pattern was more pronounced for French Canadians than 
for any other Canadian ethnic group. 

The importance of the positive own group evaluation was discussed in 
Chapter 5 where it was noted that some literature had alluded to rather nega- 


tive own group evaluations on the part of French Canadians in the 1950s (Lam- 
bert, 1967; Lamarche, 1975-1976; Larimer, 1972). This shift in own group atti- 


tudes is reflected in the observation that there have been a number of institu- 
tional changes in Quebec which are the ‘results of deep-seated rapid changes 
in the ideology of French Quebeckers who, since about the middle of the 
1960s, have considered themselves not the Canadian minority but the Quebec 
majority’’ (Gendron Commission, 1972, p.14). 

The history of French-Canadian nationalism is a consistent but complex 
theme in Canadian history (see Cook, 1969). From the British conquest of new 
France in 1763 to the present, French Canada has struggled against assimilation 
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into English Canada. In the 1930s industrialization came to French Canada, a 
world created by the English, and this no doubt contributed to the psycho- 
logical feeling among French Canadians that they were a Canadian minority. 
There was a desire on the part of French Canadians to integrate into the domi- 
nant English economic and social structure. Such circumstances may explain 
the relatively positive image French Canadians had of English Canadians and the 
feelings of own group inferiority. However, later French Canadians developed a 
new sense of identity with their own group, and in this case a positive social 
identity. This sequence of intergroup dynamics follows closely Tajfel’s (1974) 
theory of intergroup relations. He proposes that members of a disadvantaged 
group will first make attempts at individual social mobility with the aim being to 
‘‘pass’’ or become accepted into the more powerful group. To the extent that 
such a strategy is not possible, group strategies for changing the status of the 
group will be taken. These will include re-evaluating features of the group 
which were previously believed to be undesirable. Such a process may explain 
the development of positive own group evaluations by French Canadians. As- 
pects of French-Canadian language and culture which had previously been eval- 
uated negatively have been re-evaluated and now serve as a basis for a posi- 
tive own group identity. 

Associated with the positive ingroup evaluations among French Canadians 
was the corresponding negative outgroup attitudes. French Canadians scored 
higher on authoritarianism and ethnocentrism scales. They were less favourable 
in their attitudes toward immigration and multiculturalism and they proved to 
be less positive about “other ethnic’’ groups than members of the other eth- 
nicity categories. This is not to say that a// or even a majority of French Cana- 
dians have negative attitudes. It does mean that French Canadians are more 
negative in their attitudes than members of the other major groups in Canada. 


Two possible explanations for this finding have already been eliminated 
through detailed data analysis. It might be argued that because most French 
Canadians are Catholic, their ethnic attitudes may have something to do with 
Catholicism. The present study found however that anglophone Catholics were 
no different in their attitudes from members of the United and Anglican 
churches. It might also be argued that because French Canadians live in 
Quebec, the socio-political climate of Quebec may be responsible for their atti- 
tudes. Results from our study indicated that such is not the case. French Cana- 
dians outside Quebec were very similar to French Canadians living in Quebec 
and anglophone Quebeckers resembled anglophones from other regions. 

The negative attitudes among French Canadians follow directly from a 
number of social psychological theories given the historical and sociocultural 
conditions of Canada. A variety of theories of intergroup relations has emerged, 
some dealing with societal processes (e.g., the Realistic Group Conflict Theory, 
which sees economic competition as a basis for prejudice; see LeVine and 
Campbell, 1972), others dealing with individualistic psychological processes 
(e.g., scapegoat theories of prejudice). The basic assumption of Realistic Group 
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Conflict theory is that intergroup hostility is caused by real conflict between 
groups, over scarce resources (including economic and political resources), and 
that ethnic attitudes can be understood in terms of both these conflicts and 
the ensuing perceptions of threat which result (see Despres, 1975). In an at- 
tempt to systematize the variety of hypotheses which are generated by Real- 
istic Group Conflict theory, LeVine and Campbell (1972) enumerated a number 
of propositions which follow from the basic assumptions of the theory. The 
more relevant of these have been listed below, so we can examine the extent 
to which Realistic Group Conflict theory provides a meaningful explanation of 
French-Canadian attitudes. 

1) Real conflict of group interests causes intergroup conflict. 

2) Real threat causes hostility to the source of threat. 

3) Real threat causes ingroup solidarity. 

4) Real threat causes increased awareness of own ingroup identity. 

5) Real threat increases the tightness of group boundaries. 

6) Real threat increases ethnocentrism. 

7) The weakest group should be the most ethnocentric. 

8) The strongest and most threatening outgroup should be the target of 

the most ethnocentric hostility from the ingroup. 

9) Intergroup conflict is reduced by superordinate common goals or 

shared threats. 


There are a number of aspects of the socio-political and historical reality 
of French Canada which converge to explain why an ethnocentric pattern of at- 
titudes among French Canadians would emerge. First, the very survival of the 
French culture and language is threatened in the context of English domination 
in North America. This insecurity was reflected in the data reported in Chapter 
7 where French-Canadian respondents revealed lower feelings of security than 
Angloceltic respondents. What makes the cultural survival issue even more cru- 
cial are the dual effects of declining birth rate in Quebec (see Arés, 1975), and 
the tendency for immigrants to integrate within the anglophone community. 
The French-Canadian population grew from about seventy thousand right after 
the conquest to millions today. This increase is all the more remarkable when it 
is realized that it occurred with virtually no migration into French Canada from 
any source, including the country of origin. French-Canadian survival then de- 
pended upon internal growth and hence the drop in birth rate presents a real- 
istic threat to cultural survival. 

The recent waves of immigration to Quebec have only made the issue of 
survival more salient. Most newly-arrived groups have oriented themselves to 
the English population (see Gendron Commission, 1972) with the result that the 
stable balance between the anglophone and French community will be dra- 
matically changed if this trend continues. This issue is reflected in the present 
study where the standard groups we chose to study are all groups who have 
integrated to some extent within the anglophone social structure. This is cer- 
tainly the case for Ukrainian and Chinese Canadians. Italian and Jewish Cana- 
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dians who do contribute significantly to ethnic diversity in Quebec have tended 
to opt for integration with the anglophone sector. Because of these issues it is 
reasonable to describe French Canada as a ‘‘siege culture’ (Baker, 1973), and 
the result is a pattern of ethnocentric attitudes which would seem only reason- 
able under the circumstances. 

Beyond the French-Canadian concern for cultural survival there is the 
more pervasive issue of the social and economic status of French Canadians 
vis-a-vis English Canadians. The economically advantaged position of Anglo- 
celtic Canadians has been well documented and was reviewed earlier in this 
volume. Through the processes of social comparison (see LeVine & Campbell, 
1972: Tajfel, 1974) feelings of relative deprivation (Gurr, 1970; Crosby, 1976) are 
bound to emerge among French Canadians. The historical as well as present 
conflicts involving cultural survival and economic equity are the realities which 
allow us some understanding of French-Canadian attitudes. As would be ex- 
pected from Realistic Group Conflict theory, there has emerged in French Can- 
ada ingroup solidarity, awareness of own ingroup identity, tightness of group 
boundaries and ethnocentrism. One prediction from Realistic Group Conflict 
theory did not emerge in the present study. Although Anglocelts are to some 
extent a powerful source of threat, they were not the particular target of 
French-Canadian ethnocentrism. In fact, as was discussed previously, French 
Canadians had a generally positive attitude toward English Canadians. There are 
a number of reasons why such a finding did not emerge. First, Anglocelts are 
not the only source of conflict; as we noted earlier groups of other than British 
or French origin may pose a threat to French-Canadian culture. Second, Anglo- 
celts are a powerful group and hence there may be some fear of retaliation (see 
Coser, 1964). Third, as was noted earlier there may indeed be French-Canadian 
ethnocentrism toward English Canadians but this may not have surfaced due to 
the multicultural context of the study. Finally, French and English Canadians 
share certain features as the two charter groups which might serve to reduce 
intergroup hostility somewhat. 

French-Canadian ethnocentrism then is viewed here as a natural out- 
growth of realistic conflict. This is in opposition to the view that ethnocentrism 
is an inherent feature of the French-Canadian personality. This is not to sug- 
gest, however, that French-Canadian ethnocentrism is superficial. The conflicts 
that have led to these attitudes have existed for centuries and as such they are 
bound to become deeply rooted. 

The conditions which have given rise to French-Canadian ethnocentrism 
may also be responsible for other attitudes which prevail in French Canada. 
These attitudes are ones which develop as a group attempts to change its dis- 
advantaged position. Tajfel (1974) has elaborated three group strategies which 
might be applied to French Canadians. 1) Direct social action; 2) re-evaluation of 
existing group characteristics; and 3) creation of new valued group character- 
istics. The first form of group action involves a direct attempt by the disadvan- 
taged group to compete effectively with the advantaged group on already de- 
fined lines of social comparison. This may take the form of training members of 
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the group for status positions, of actively seeking positions of power within the 
established system or of capitalizing on existing features of the group which 
bring status within the established society. This process may explain why the 
French-Canadian respondents in our study emphasized certain similarities be- 
tween themselves and English Canadians; by so doing the group was able to 
capitalize on their charter group status, which gave them a basis for a positive 
social comparison with Anglocelts. This positive social comparison in turn con- 
tributes positively to their social identity. 

A second form of group action involves the development of a new kind of 
distinctiveness based on some existing group characteristics. Characteristics 
which have previously been perceived by the group to be inferior are rein- 
terpreted so that they acquire positively valued distinctiveness from the advan- 
taged group. This ‘‘prise de conscience” is often initiated by an active minority 
(see Moscovici, 1972) but as the new found distinctiveness begins to contribute 
positively to social identity the process will be diffused quickly to all group 
members. 

Manifestations of this re-evaluation of existing group characteristics are 
evident in French Canada. The recent pride of French Canadians in their lan- 
guage and dialect, the new felt need to preserve language and culture even to 
the point of separation, and the extremely positive self image evidenced by 
French Canadians in our study are concrete examples of the operation of this 
process. 

The third form of group action involves the creation of new group charac- 
teristics which have a positively valued distinctiveness from the advantaged 
group. This process of social originality or the creation of new distinctive char- 
acteristics has associated with it a new problem; that of convincing the advan- 
taged group that the new characteristics represent a legitimate basis for com- 
parison. Will the other group acknowledge the new image, separate but equal 
or even superior? The development of new ideologies and political objectives in 
Quebec may be good examples of social originality and we might anticipate the 
development of new ideologies from other disadvantaged groups in the near 
future. 

The ethnocentric pattern of French-Canadian attitudes would seem to be 
understandable in terms of the threat to cultural survival and the unique history 
of intergroup relations in Canada. Based on this analysis the focus for pro- 
moting positive attitudes toward multiculturalism is clear: Rather than at- 
tempting to convince French Canadians of the desirable features of “other eth- 
nic’’ groups it would seem necessary to ensure the survival of French Canada 
and promote a more equitable distribution of power and status. 
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) Implications for 
Multiculturalism 


In the first chapter of this volume two major questions were posed. One 
was whether Canadians view cultural diversity as a valuable resource, and the 
other whether confidence in one’s own identity is prerequisite for accepting 
others (the multicultural assumption). An attempt is made in the present chap- 
ter to answer these questions in the light of the findings of this investigation. 
The first section of this chapter examines the climate for multiculturalism in 
Canada while a second section examines the multicultural assumption and pro- 
poses conditions conducive to intergroup tolerance. 


The Climate for Multiculturalism 


In Chapter 1 a distinction was made between multiculturalism as a social 
fact and multiculturalism as government policy. And in Chapter 7 we have seen 
that there is a strong pattern of inter-relationships generally among attitudes 
toward multiculturalism, defined at the levels of both policy and fact. Indeed 
this primary attitude pattern also included orientations toward immigration and 
measures of general ethnic prejudice. Thus respondents as a whole exhibited a 
coherent set of attitudes in which the domain of multiculturalism is linked to 
the domain of immigration, and both are linked to general prejudice. This im- 
plies that any summary statement about the climate for multiculturalism will re- 
veal few inconsistencies across these levels and domains. 

Concerning multiculturalism as a social fact, the present study revealed a 
reasonably high level of overt, or explicit tolerance for ethnic diversity. Specifi- 
cally, ethnocentrism scores were quite low. Attitudes toward immigration and 
immigrants were generally positive. Respondents saw consequences of further 
immigration to be on the positive side. Immigrants of various types, including 
coloured immigrants, were found to be acceptable. Respondents also express- 
ed positive intentions to interact with immigrants. When various ethnic groups 
were evaluated, few groups received low ratings. Multiculturalism ideology and 
the perceived consequences of multiculturalism were quite positive. Re- 
spondents generally saw value in cultural diversity; they were also willing to tol- 
erate the retention and expression of ethnicity, and they saw the consequences 
of multiculturalism to be an asset for Canada. 

However, a certain level of covert concern and reluctance to accept ethnic 
diversity was also uncovered. Although overt racism was rejected, race was 
shown to be an important dimension for categorizing people, and those ethnic 
groups that are racially different from the charter groups were found to be at 
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the bottom of the perceived ethnic group hierarchy. Although respondents 
expressed a willingness to interact with immigrants, they still preferred mem- 
bers of the charter groups over immigrants; in other words, they showed preju- 
dice. The present study also gives rise for some concern in that two segments 
of the population, that is, French Canadians and persons of lower socio- 
economic status, displayed consistently less positive attitudes. Specifically, 
French Canadians and those of lower socioeconomic status scored higher on 
measures of prejudice; their attitudes toward immigration and ‘‘other ethnic’ 
groups were less positive; and they placed a lower value on cultural diversity. 

Concerning multiculturalism as government policy, the present study re- 
vealed a considerable lack of knowledge. Only a small minority had specific 
knowledge of the present government policy. However, a great majority also 
indicated that assimilation was not Canada’s policy, but correctly identified in- 
tegration as government policy. The fact that the results from the multi- 
culturalism ideology scale were quite positive indicates general ideological sup- 
port for the government's programme. However, results also showed that the 
degree of support depends on the specific programmes involved. We can ex- 
pect quite a positive reception for community centres and folk festivals. Some- 
what negative reactions are likely to accompany such options as third language 
teaching and broadcasting. Also detracting from the overall positive picture is 
the fact that behavioural intentions toward multiculturalism were less positive 
than ideology. 

What then are the prospects for multiculturalism in Canada? We can ex- 
pect multiculturalism, both as social fact and as state policy, to be generally 
accepted. Although there is no reason to assume that attitudes of the sort 
measured in this study fluctuate from year to year, some change is possible. 
Multicultural and ethnic attitudes may change for the worse if the economic 
situation deteriorates or if the current racial composition in Canada changes 
drastically as a function of further immigration. Furthermore, shifts in other pol- 
icies and programmes (such as Bilingualism), or current issues (such as consti- 
tutional arrangements), or rising political movements (such as regional discon- 
tent) may all seriously alter the level and patterning of these attitudes. 


Analysis of the Multicultural Assumption 


Although knowledge of the psychological climate for multiculturalism is 
important, it does not, of course, provide the rationale for implementing a pol- 
icy regarding multiculturalism. When the policy was announced in fact, the cli- 
mate was largely unknown. Yet the government had a very explicit rationale for 
initiating the current policy. The Prime Minister outlined a three-stage argument 
for promoting multiculturalism. First the policy's joint goals were to ‘‘break 
down discriminatory attitudes and cultural jealousies’’ and thus assure “‘the cul- 
tural freedom of Canadians” (Prime Minister's Statement, October 1971, p.2). 
Secondly, it was asserted that such cultural group freedom from discrimination 
“must be founded on confidence in one’s own individual identity; out of this 
can grow respect for that of others and a willingness to share ideas, attitudes 
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and assumptions” (ibid). Finally, it proposed that “a vigorous policy of multi- 
culturalism will help create this initial confidence” (ibid). In short, the Prime Min- 
ister essentially proposed a theoretical position which holds that the promotion 
of multiculturalism leads to increased confidence in one’s own identity which in 
turn leads to respect for the identity of others. The purpose of this section is to 
examine results from the present investigation that bear on the second part of 
the Prime Minister's contention. Is confidence in one’s own identity in fact as- 
sociated with tolerance for others? 

A direct measure of ‘confidence in one’s identity’ is not possible. It is a 
concept which must be operationalized, and a number of operational meanings 
are possible. In order to test the multicultural assumption we therefore need to 
make certain assumptions concerning measures which may be indirect indices 
of confidence. If we assume that individuals with a strong confidence in their 
own identity evaluate their own group highly we can examine the relationships 
between own group versus other groups evaluations as a test for the multi- 
culturalism assumption. This examination shows the assumption to be incor- 
rect. At the level of aggregate analysis, it has been shown that French Cana- 
dians evaluated themselves more highly than Angloceltic Canadians did. Yet 
this higher self evaluation on the part of the French Canadians did not extend to 
the evaluation of other groups. In fact, other groups were evaluated less fa- 
vourably by French Canadians than by Anglocelts. Similar findings were ob- 
tained at the level of individual differences. An extensive test of the eth- 
nocentrism hypothesis in Chapter 7 showed that, generally, the more positively 
an individual evaluates his or her own group the more negatively he or she eval- 
uates “other ethnic’’ groups. In this context, a positive ingroup attitude is asso- 
ciated with a negative outgroup attitude. It seems, therefore, that by employing 
own group evaluation as a measure of confidence in one’s own identity, the re- 
sults of this investigation go contrary to the multiculturalism assumption. 

If we rely on a different measure of confidence, however, the multi- 
culturalism assumption appears to be validated. In Chapter 7, measures of eco- 
nomic and cultural security were developed and their relationship to the various 
attitude domains demonstrated. Individuals who were secure in their economic 
and cultural context were also tolerant of ‘‘other ethnic’’ groups and had gener- 
ally positive attitudes toward cultural diversity. Results involving cultural and 
economic security, therefore, appear to support the multiculturalism assump- 
tion that confidence in one’s own identity is associated with respect for the 
identity of others. 

What are we to conclude from these apparently contradictory results? Is 
the multiculturalism assumption half correct and half incorrect? The answer to 
this last question is clearly ‘‘no.’’ What emerges, however, from this analysis of 
the multiculturalism assumption are its conceptual ambiguities. In fact, the 
Prime Minister's statement and the government's response to Book IV of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism contain 
several similar yet distinct terms. In addition to “confidence in one’s own iden- 
tity’’ the phrases ‘‘feeling of security in one particular social context’ and “‘sen- 
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sitivity to own identity and to the richness of the country” are used. Are the 
psychological characteristics named by these phrases equivalent? No conclu- 
sive answer is possible. It does seem clear that own group. evaluation and cul- 
tural and economic security cannot be simultaneously measures of confidence. 
In fact in our study own group evaluation and the two measures of security 
were negatively related. Individuals who gave the most positive own group 
evaluation were the most insecure. These results are quite consistent with the 
ethnocentrism hypothesis and the theory of the authoritarian personality 
(Adorno et al., 1950) outlined in Chapter 3. According to Adorno et al. the posi- 
tive evaluation by the ethnocentric person of his or her own group does not re- 
sult from an objective appraisal. On the contrary the ethnocentric person Is in- 
capable of objective self appraisal. Instead his or her positive ingroup attitudes 
are the result of uncritical glorification of the ingroup. This glorification or exag- 
gerated positive evaluation of the ingroup is a defense against feelings of am- 
bivalence. Without endorsing completely the psychodynamic theory on which 
the study of the authoritarian personality was based, it seems clear that posi- 
tive evaluation of one’s own group can be a defensive reaction against feelings 
of insecurity and ambivalence. We would not then expect a positive self evalu- 
ation that is based on defensiveness to be associated with tolerance toward 
others. If we in fact assume that the measure of own group evaluation em- 
ployed in the present study is primarily a measure of defensive own group atti- 
tudes, a number of apparent contradictions disappear. Results bearing upon 
the relationship between own group and “‘other ethnic’ group no longer in- 
validate the multiculturalism assumption, but these results can be interpreted 
as supporting the Prime Minister's contention. The apparent contradiction be- 
tween the multiculturalism assumption and the ethnocentrism hypothesis also 
disappears. Both hypotheses can be interpreted as saying that confidence 
based on the objective appraisal and acceptance of one’s own group Is associ- 
ated with tolerance for other groups. Such objective appraisal and acceptance 
involves the acknowledgement and recognition of the faults as well as the vir- 
tues of one’s own group, aS opposed to selective and defensive attention to 
virtues only. 

Such reasoning has brought us a considerable distance from the results of 
the present survey. A reasonably sober and cautious assessment of the Prime 
Minister's statement leads to the following conclusions, however. ‘Confidence 
in one’s own identity’ should not be equated with positive self evaluation. Such 
self evaluation can be the result of selective and defensive attention to exclu- 
sively positive attributes of one’s own group and is most likely associated with 
a lack of tolerance for others. In fact care should be taken that a multi- 
culturalism programme does not foster a defensively positive self evaluation 
but promotes an objective appraisal and acceptance of one’s own group. 

The point that exclusive attention to one’s own ethnic group may in fact 
increase one’s commitment to that group but not promote cultural integration 
has been persuasively argued by Kelner and Kallen (1974). It may emphasize di- 
versity at the expense of national unity. These authors contend that “if cultural 
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interchange is to contribute to full integrations into Canadian society, then each 
must learn about the others’ living culture, in order to appreciate human affini- 
ties as well as differences’’ (p.31). 

The following section is an elaboration of the psychological conditions 
that we consider conducive to intergroup tolerance. 


Conditions for Intergroup Tolerance 


As we have seen the rationale for a policy of multiculturalism is that the 
policy will produce the conditions, defined loosely as confidence in one’s own 
individual identity, which will in turn be conducive to intergroup tolerance. It be- 
comes important to understand these conditions at a theoretical level, so that 
policy and practice can be adjusted to fit the dynamics of a changing society. 
The articulation of such an idealized theory is, of course, beyond the scope of 
any one investigation. However, the results of our study point to three inter- 
related necessary components of the conditions for intergroup tolerance. These 
are group definition, group evaluation and group security. Each of these will be 
discussed separately, followed by an examination of the inter-relationships be- 
tween the three components. These inter-relationships are crucial since the ab- 
sence of one of the components may not only neutralize the effects of the re- 
maining two, but in some cases may foster intergroup conflict. 

Group definition. A logical prerequisite to having tolerant relationships be- 
tween groups is the existence of a subjective group reality. That is, individuals 
must feel that they belong to a group that is well defined both in objective and 
subjective terms. For example, French Canadians belong to a group which is 
well defined in terms of language and culture and French Canadians are aware 
of the distinctive features of their group. Evidence for this in the present study 
came from a variety of sources, including the number of respondents who 
identified themselves subjectively as ‘French Canadian’, and the data regarding 
language retention in Chapter 3. The group identity of English-Canadians, on 
the other hand, may be less well defined. While there are elements of language 
and cultural distinctiveness these are not accentuated or articulated in as clear 
a fashion. 

The reason for emphasizing the need for a well defined collective sense of 
cultural distinctiveness is that members of a poorly defined group will con- 
stantly have needs to justify and define themselves and be concerned about 
group survival. Given that cultural groups often maintain themselves even when 
confronted with active attempts at assimilation, avoiding intergroup conflict 
through homogenization would not seem realistic. If cultural groups are to sur- 
vive it is perhaps desirable to facilitate group definition in order to avoid the 
threat of disintegration. 

It should be noted that ethnicity, in the strict sense of the term, is not the 
only basis for an individual's group definition. Individuals may define themselves 
according to a national identity (‘| am a Canadian’), or occupational affiliation 
(‘| am a carpenter’), or a variety of other social and recreational groups. 

Group evaluation. A second component for intergroup tolerance is group 
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evaluation. It might seem obvious to hypothesize that members of a group 
must have a positive evaluation of their cultural group. However, as we have 
seen, those who are most positive toward their own group are also those who 
are most negative toward outgroups. This does not imply that a negative own 
group evaluation is conducive to intergroup harmony. Negative evaluations 
have been noted especially among groups who are totally dominated by a more 
powerful group. This process has been labelled “‘self hate’’ and seems to arise 
when conditions are such that all other ego defences fail (see Allport, 1954). 
Self hate may mean that a group member is himself or herself ashamed of his 
or her characteristics as a group member and this state is likely to lead to feel- 
ings of helplessness and a general lack of motivation. Alternatively, a group 
member may dislike or blame other members of his or her own group with the 
result that intragroup tensions and conflicts arise. In either case a negative 
group evaluation would not appear conducive to intergroup harmony. 

The resolution of the difficulties surrounding positive and negative own 
group evaluation rests with an understanding of the motivation underlying the 
manner in which members evaluate their group. A positive own group evalu- 
ation may arise as a defensive reaction in which case the evaluation is likely to 
be unrealistically positive and be associated with negative attitudes toward 
outgroups. A more realistic positive own group evaluation is nevertheless pos- 
sible. Individuals may be able to acknowledge in themselves both positive and 
negative characteristics. This way of looking at oneself has been called ‘’objec- 
tive self appraisal’ (Adorno et al., 1950). In order to understand the conditions 
under which an objective positive own group evaluation might arise, it is neces- 
sary to consider the third necessary condition for intergroup harmony. 

Group security. The relationship of own group evaluation to outgroup atti- 
tudes must be understood in terms of the third necessary condition for inter- 
group harmony, group security. The analyses presented in Chapter 7 showed a 
relationship between both cultural and economic security and a variety of atti- 
tudes central to intergroup relations. Lack of cultural and economic security 
was related to ethnocentrism including positive own group attitudes and nega- 
tive outgroup attitudes and negative attitudes toward immigration and multi- 
culturalism. Based on these analyses it would seem that it is lack of cultural and 
economic security which is associated with defensive ethnic attitudes in the 
form of ethnocentrism, exaggerated own group evaluation and negative out- 
group attitudes. Objective positive own group evaluations and objective posi- 
tive outgroup attitudes would seem to be associated with cultural and eco- 
nomic security. 

That the conditions for intergroup tolerance are related to both cultural 
and economic security is revealing. French Canadians, for example, have reason 
to be threatened in terms of cultural survival (see Chapter 8) but also have rea- 
sons to be economically threatened as well. Ukrainian and Russian Canadians 
may feel culturally threatened because of the impossibility of further immi- 
gration. It should be added that a feeling of security is not only dependent upon 
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the efforts and achievements of a group but also upon acceptance and toler- 
ance on the part of the larger community. 


Implications of the Conditions for Intergroup Tolerance 


What has emerged from our investigation is some understanding of what 
conditions are most conducive to promoting tolerance among ethnic groups. 
The concepts in the Prime Minister's statement of ‘confidence in one’s own 
identity, “feeling of security’’ and “sensitivity to own identity,” which have 
been used to express the aim of a multicultural policy, can perhaps be more 
clearly expressed in terms of the interrelated concepts of group definition, 
group evaluation and group security. Having outlined the meaning of these 
concepts it is important that their inter-relationship be studied. As was pointed 
out earlier if one of the conditions is lacking this may have the effect of pro- 
ducing heightened conflict rather than fostering intergroup tolerance. 

Such is the case, for example, with group definition. While we have ar- 
gued that well defined cultural boundaries are desirable, this is only true if there 
is also cultural and economic security along with objective positive own group 
evaluation. If the last two conditions are lacking the potentially positive impli- 
cations of well defined group boundaries become destructive. A group can use 
its well defined cultural boundaries to exclude others from the group. Group 
definition then can have positive and negative implications; it is the state of the 
remaining conditions which will determine the outcome. 

Similarly, a positive own group evaluation by itself is not conducive to the 
development of favourable attitudes toward others. In fact it is just the 
opposite. What is required is an objectively based realistic own group evalua- 
tion which overall is favourable. In this case the term ‘positive evaluation”’ is 
perhaps misleading. A better term might be “ a positive acceptance or 
appreciation.” 

Precise definitions of the concepts of cultural and economic security can- 
not be deduced directly from this investigation. We do note however a re- 
lationship between the two aspects of security. This suggests that threat in 
one domain (e.g., economic) can generalize to the other (cultural). It seems es- 
sential that the true basis of a group’s insecurity be determined. The risk is that 
efforts may be directed at identifying the wrong issue. What appears as cul- 
tural insecurity may actually have its roots in economic insecurity. 

A further need for precision is in the concept of cultural security. For 
some groups the focus may be cultural survival; for others, group survival may 
be assured, but insecurity may depend upon the social status of the group 
within the larger society. Thus there is no one strategy for promoting cultural 
security: groups may differ in the bases of their insecurity, and hence the pro- 
motion of cultural security requires a thorough analyses of these differences. 
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10 Summary 


The present study was designed to investigate the attitudes of Canadians 
toward multiculturalism. For the purposes of this research, multiculturalism re- 
fers to the existence of ethnic groups in Canada which derive from cultural tra- 
ditions other than French or British, some members at least of whom wish to 
maintain their identity. The term also refers to the current policy of the Federal 
Government which seeks to promote the retention of these heritages and the 
sharing of them among all Canadians. The historical roots of the research lie in 
Book IV of the Report of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bi- 
culturalism concerned with “the contribution made by the other ethnic groups 
to the cultural enrichment of Canada, and the measures that should be taken to 
safeguard that contribution’ (Book IV, p.1). In 1971 a “policy of multiculturalism 
within a bilingual framework’’ was announced by the Prime Minister in response 
to the recommendations contained in Book IV. It sought to promote the reten- 
tion of characteristic cultural features by those groups which desired to do so, 
and to encourage the sharing of these cultural features with other members of 
the larger Canadian society. The policy was based upon the assumption that if 
an individual is to be open in his or her ethnic attitudes, and have respect for 
other groups, he or she must have confidence in his or her own cultural foun- 
dations. Given this assumption, the policy is also designed to help break down 
discriminatory attitudes and cultural jealousies. 


The Research Question 

A number of questions for research are implied in the policy. Two of the 
more obvious are whether Canadians view cultural diversity as a valuable re- 
source, and whether confidence in one’s own identity is a prerequisite for ac- 
cepting others. These two questions constitute the core of the present study. 

More specifically, the research reported here consisted of an examination 
of four attitude domains. The first dealt with the attitudes held by Canadians 
toward a variety of ethnic groups in the country; in this study these are referred 
to as “ethnic attitudes.’ The second domain involved general beliefs regarding 
cultural diversity, and more specific attitudes concerning various aspects of the 
multiculturalism policy; these are referred to as ‘multicultural attitudes.” Third, 
as the Report of the Royal Commission (Book IV, p.5) indicates, immigration 
from a variety of national origins creates the possibility for multiculturalism; 
clearly, attitudes toward immigration form an essential part of the study of atti- 
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tudes toward multiculturalism. And finally, sections of this study were directed 
toward an area of concern implied in the Prime Minister's statement, namely, 
the psychological phenomena of ethnic prejudice and discrimination. 


The Survey Instrument 


A survey instrument was developed to gather information in all four atti- 
tude domains, and to assess demographic characteristics of respondents. The 
instrument not only employed ‘‘opinion’’ questions, but also made extensive 
use of psychological scales and sorting procedures in an attempt to improve 
reliability and validity of the data. For most opinion questions, respondents 
were provided with 7-point rating scales. These scales were used to express 
respondents’ degrees of agreement/disagreement, their behavioural intentions, 
and the degrees to which specific ethnic groups possessed given 
characteristics. 


The Sample 


The sample of respondents was selected from a national sampling frame, 
covering approximately 95% of the population of Canada. Excluded were per- 
sons located in the extreme northern parts of the country, and those living on 
reservations and in institutions. 

The sample design was complex and included stratification as well as 
clustering. The principles guiding the stratification procedures were region and 
population density. All census metropolitan areas were included in the sample. 
Stratification further ensured that in the rest of Canada, in each region and 
within regions each level of population density was adequately represented. 
Clustering was a way of making the sampling procedure economically feasible. 
It involved limiting the geographic areas from which sampling units were to be 
obtained. The sample selection process involved three stages. In the first, 374 
census enumeration areas were chosen; in the second, 2844 households were 
selected; in the final stage 2628 eligible persons were obtained. To be eligible 
for inclusion in the sample, a person had to be at least 16 years of age and able 
to speak English or French. Interviews were completed with 1849 respondents; 
that is, the completion rate was 70%. 

Each respondent was interviewed in person. On the average an interview 
took about one hour to complete. Interviews were conducted during June and 
July 1974, in either French or English. The interviewers were members of the 
field staff of the Survey Research Centre at York University and the Centre de 
Sondage at the Université de Montréal. 

An examination of the sample's basic demographic (region of residence, 
age, sex), ethnic (ancestral country of origin, mother tongue) and socio- 
economic status (occupation, income and education) characteristics indicates 
that it closely approximates the characteristics of the Canadian population as 
revealed in the 1971 Census. 

Variations in attitudes according to a number of background variables 
were examined. Among these were region of residence, ethnicity and socio- 
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economic status of respondent. In addition, analyses were carried out to exam- 
ine variations in attitudes according to degree of urbanization, religion, political 
party preference, age and sex. 


Demographic Variables 


Geographic region. Respondents were categorized according to region of 
residence (Atlantic provinces (V =176), Quebec (VV =488), Ontario (VV =695), Prai- 
ries (V =291), British Columbia (VV =199). Additional analyses were carried out on 
the five largest metropolitan areas (Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary- 
Edmonton, Vancouver). Degree of urbanization was also considered within each 
region (rural, towns, small cities, and where possible metropolitan areas). 

Ethnicity. A complex code was used to group respondents into four cate- 
gories. This code took into account: (1) father’s origin, (2) mother’s birthplace, 
(3) ethnic self identity, (4) mother tongue, and (5) language of interview. In sim- 
plified terms, an Angloceltic Canadian was defined as a respondent whose fa- 
ther’s ancestry was British or Irish. A French Canadian was a person who de- 
rived his ancestry from France. An anglophone ‘other ethnic’’ was a 
respondent whose father’s ancestry was other than Angloceltic or French and 
who gave the interview in English. A francophone “‘other ethnic’’ was a person 
of non-British/non-French origin who gave the interview in French. 

Generational status was another aspect of ethnicity that was examined. 
Respondents were categorized as immigrants, second, or third and higher gen- 
eration Canadians. Since relatively few francophones in Canada are immigrants 
or second generation, generational status is strongly related to ethnicity. In 
order to control for ethnicity francophone respondents were excluded from this 
analysis and it was carried out separately for Angloceltic and ‘‘other ethnic” 
respondents. 

A further analysis of ethnicity categorized respondents of ‘‘other ethnic” 
origin into the most numerous national descent groups (Dutch, German, Italian, 
Polish, Russian, Scandinavian, Ukrainian). 

-Socioeconomic status. Three indices of this demographic variable were 
employed: (1) head of household’s occupational status (Blishen index), (2) head 
of household’s income, and (3) respondent's educational level. 

Political party preference. Respondents were grouped according to which 


of the four major federal political parties they supported. Since party support is 
related ‘to ethnicity (French Canadians tend to be primarily Liberal), separate 


analyses were carried out within anglophone and francophone subsamples. Re- 
spondents who expressed a preference for something other than the four 
major parties were excluded from this analysis. 

Age and sex. These were the final variables that were used in the analysis 
of attitudes. 

Inter-relationships among demographic variables. Many of these de- 
mographic variables were related to each other. Of particular interest are those 
variables within the socioeconomic cluster, and their relationships to ethnicity 
and region. First, the three socioeconomic indices were substantially inter- 
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related, with occupational status and education exhibiting the strongest re- 
lationship, and education and income the least. However, they were far from 
identical as measures of status, and so the three indices were employed sepa- 
rately in all analyses. 

Among regions Ontario was high on all three socioeconomic variables; 
whereas, the Atlantic provinces and Quebec were lower, particularly on income 
and education. There was also a strong relationship between region and eth- 
nicity, with the largest proportion of French-Canadian respondents residing in 
Quebec. And finally, there was a clear relationship between ethnicity and all 
three socioeconomic variables. French-Canadian respondents tended to occupy 
lower educational and occupational status categories, while Angloceltic re- 
spondents were notably higher on all three status indices. 


Psychological Variables 

In addition to collecting demographic information on respondents, some 
of their psychological characteristics were assessed. The survey instrument in- 
cluded measures of authoritarianism, ethnocentrism and personal values, all of 
which have previously been related to ethnic prejudice. Since these measures 
have been extensively used in other societies, primarily the United States, it 
was possible to provide a tentative comparison of American and Canadian resi- 
dents. The scales for authoritarianism and ethnocentrism were shown to mea- 
sure coherent belief systems which correlated substantially with each other. 
While precise comparisons are difficult, Canadians appeared to be more au- 
thoritarian than Americans, but were not shown to be different from Americans 
in ethnocentrism. Canadians, like Americans, valued a world at peace and fam- 
ily security most highly and a world of beauty and social recognition the least. 
The value equality, which is predictive of ethnic tolerance, appeared in the mid- 
dle of the value hierarchy in the present Canadian as well as in a United States’ 
sample. Analyses of differences within the present sample showed that 
French-Canadian respondents occupied a unique position in terms of the psy- 
chological characteristics under consideration. They, as compared with anglo- 
phone Canadians, were more authoritarian and ethnocentric, and they placed a 
relatively higher value on salvation and social recognition and a lower value on 
freedom and true friendship. Francophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ Canadians were like 
French Canadians in some respects and like anglophone Canadians in others. 
Angloceltic and anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ Canadians were not different from 
each other in terms of these psychological characteristics. A geographic anal- 
ysis showed remarkable similarity among residents from Ontario to British Col- 
umbia. Quebec, being populated primarily by French Canadians, showed a pro- 
file essentially similar to that of French Canadians. Respondents from the 
Atlantic provinces were more authoritarian and ethnocentric than residents 
from other anglophone regions. Socioeconomic status differences were in line 
with previous research. Educational level, the index of socioeconomic status 
chosen here, showed a strong linear and inverse relationship with author- 
itarianism and ethnocentrism. With regard to values, it was found that the 
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highly educated, as compared with the less educated, placed a lower priority on 
a comfortable life and on salvation, and a greater priority on freedom and self- 
respect. 


Attitudes toward Immigration 


Attitudes toward immigration were assessed in the present survey be- 
cause of their relevance to multicultural ideology. Three attitude areas were 
tapped: (1) perceived consequences of immigration, (2) the acceptability of vari- 
ous types of immigrants, and (3) behavioural intentions toward immigrants and 
discrimination against them. 

To assess perceived consequences of immigration, respondents were 
asked for their opinions regarding possible consequences of further immi- 
gration. They had to indicate their degree of agreement/disagreement with ten 
potential outcomes, such as ‘more unemployment,” ‘this country would be 
better off’ and ‘‘the purity of the Canadian race would be affected.” 

Analyses of responses showed that the ten items reflected a general atti- 
tude toward immigration consequences. The responses to the ten items were 
averaged to obtain an overall attitude score. Subsequent analyses were per- 
formed on this total score as well as on the specific items dealing with “‘un- 
employment’ and the “‘purity of the Canadian race.” 

The assessment of acceptability of immigrants was accomplished by ask- 
ing respondents whether the government should accept or reject various types 
of immigrants, such as immigrants ‘‘who are coloured,” ‘who have relatives in 
Canada,” ‘‘who are highly educated,” and ‘’who are from communist count- 
ries.’’ While some of these categories may be ambiguous (e.g., are immigrants 
from communist countries “‘pro-”’ or ‘‘anti-’” communist?) it would have been 
difficult to be completely specific within the context of a national survey. After 
establishing that responses to the ten separate items reflected a general atti- 
tude, items were averaged to yield a total acceptability score. Subsequent anal- 
yses emphasized the total score but also dealt with the specific items concern- 
ing ‘“‘coloured immigrants’ and those from ‘communist countries.” 

Behavioural intentions toward immigrants were assessed by asking re- 
spondents a series of questions dealing with their willingness to interact with 
immigrants and members of the majority groups, of high or low status, in busi- 
ness or personal relationships. A discrimination score was constructed to re- 
flect respondents’ preference for English Canadians (in the case of anglophone 
respondents), or French Canadians (in the case of francophone respondents) 
over immigrants. 

The attitude scales just described correlated significantly with each other. 
However, the correlations were far from perfect, indicating that while the scales 
reflect a general attitude toward immigration, each scale also measures some- 
thing unique. 

Attitudes toward immigration in the total sample. Perceived consequences 
of immigration were slightly positive, but there was considerable difference of 
opinion. Of greatest concern to respondents was the possibility that “there 
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would be more unemployment” with continued immigration. There was, how- 
ever, reasonably strong consensus that the identity of English and French Cana- 
dians, and the relations between these two groups, would not be affected. 

Most types of immigrants were rated to be quite acceptable. Considered 
as most acceptable were “‘immigrants who could be useful to this country,”’ 
“immigrants with a skilled trade,’ and ‘‘immigrants who are highly educated.’ 
The only types of immigrants that received negative ratings were ‘‘immigrants 
from communist countries’ and “‘anyone who wants to immigrate.” 

In view of the abundant public debate on the issue, it is notable that ‘‘im- 
migrants who are coloured’ were found to be acceptable. 

Regarding their behavioural intentions, respondents showed a consid- 
erable willingness to interact with immigrants. However, they also expressed a 
slight but consistent preference for members of the majority groups. These re- 
sults suggest that there is still discrimination against them, with other things 
being equal. Discrimination was greatest against high status immigrants in a 
business relationship, and was least against low status immigrants in a busi- 
ness relationship. The combination of these results with those reported earlier 
suggests the following paradox. While highly educated and skilled immigrants 
are considered highly desirable for admission to Canada, there is some reluc- 
tance to use their services, especially if they are of high status. 

Geographic differences. Quebec residents were least positive in their per- 
ceived consequences of immigration; they found ‘‘immigrants from communist 
countries” less acceptable than residents of other regions, and they were most 
prone to show discrimination against immigrants. The Atlantic provinces fol- 
lowed Quebec in these attitudes. The more negative attitudes in Quebec and 
the Atlantic provinces were primarily obtained from rural respondents. Resi- 
dents from Ontario, the Prairies and British Columbia were very similar in terms 
of these attitudes, except that Ontario residents were least concerned about 
unemployment. There were virtually no differences in the views of respondents 
from the five largest metropolitan areas, except that Montrealers showed a 
greater tendency to discriminate against immigrants than respondents from 
other cities. 

Ethnicity differences. The pattern of results from the geographic analysis 
suggests that ethnicity may be the basis of geographic differences. Such was 
in fact the case. French-Canadian respondents were least positive in their per- 
ceptions of the consequences of immigration. They were also most concerned 
about ‘unemployment’ and the ‘purity of the Canadian race.’’ French Cana- 
dians also found immigrants of all types, and particularly ‘‘immigrants from 
communist countries” less acceptable than members of the other ethnic cate- 
gories, and they were most prone to show discrimination against immigrants. 
Detailed analyses showed that French-Canadian attitudes cannot be explained 
as a Quebec regional response, or as a result of the Catholic religion. French 
Canadians outside Quebec were very similar in their attitudes to French Cana- 
dians from Quebec. Anglophone Catholics were indistinguishable in their atti- 
tudes from anglophones of other religions. 
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There was a remarkable similarity between the attitudes of Anglocelts and 
members of ‘‘other ethnic’ groups as a whole. Recency of immigration was 
virtually unrelated to the attitudes under consideration, after controlling for eth- 
nicity of respondents. The classification of respondents from ‘‘other ethnic’ 
origin showed that those of Russian and Ukrainian descent were somewhat 
less positive in their perception of immigration consequences, more concerned 
about unemployment, and found immigrants of all kinds less acceptable than 
members of other non-English/non-French descent groups. 

Socioeconomic status differences. Three indices of socioeconomic status 
showed very similar relationships with immigration attitudes. The higher the so- 
cioeconomic status of respondents the more positive they were in their atti- 
tudes. Education was most strongly related, followed by income and oc- 
Cupational status. 

Political party preference differences. Attitude differences between the 
supporters of various political parties were more pronounced among fran- 
cophones than among anglophones. Among francophones, Liberal and New 
Democratic Party supporters had more positive attitudes toward immigration 
than supporters of the Progressive Conservative and Creditiste parties. In the 
case of anglophone respondents, differences among supporters of the four po- 
litical parties were small or nonexistent, except that supporters of the Social 
Credit Party showed the least acceptance of immigrants, especially “coloured” 
and those from ‘‘communist countries.’ 

Age differences. The relationship between age and immigration attitudes 
depended on the specific attitude variable involved. Respondents in their thir- 
ties and forties were most positive concerning perceived consequences of im- 
migration. Younger and older respondents were less positive. Concerning the 
other attitudes, the older the respondents, the less acceptable they found all 
types of immigrants and the more they tended to discriminate. 

Sex differences in attitudes toward immigration were very small or 
nonexistent. 

The relative importance of predictors of immigration attitudes. A more 
complex strategy, was employed: (1) to isolate the most important variables 
predictive of immigration attitudes, (2) to assess their relative importance, and 
(3) to compare the predictive power of psychological versus demographic vari- 
ables. Results of this analysis showed that of the demographic variables eth- 
nicity and educational level were the most important independent predictors of 
immigration attitudes. Ethnicity was more important than educational level. 
Other demographic variables were related to some specific attitude variables, 
but these relationships did not attain the strength of the two major predictors. 
When psychological variables were included in the analysis, ethnocentrism con- 
sistently became the most important predictor of immigration attitudes. 


Attitudes toward Ethnic Groups 


Respondents’ attitudes toward various ethnic groups in Canada were as- 
sessed in three ways. First, respondents were asked to indicate which groups 
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they were aware of in the Canadian population. Secondly, they were provided 
with a set of cards, with names of ethnic groups on each, and were asked to 
sort the cards on the basis of their perceived similarity. And last, respondents 
were asked to rate a number of ethnic groups on ten attitude dimensions. 


Awareness of Ethnic Groups 


Respondents were asked which groups, who originally came from various 
parts of the world, they were aware of now in Canada. The purpose of this 
question was to discover the relative visibility of various groups in an open- 
ended manner. 

The groups mentioned most often (around 50% of the time) by re- 
spondents were Italians, British, French and Germans. Other groups such as 
the Ukrainians, Chinese and Poles were the next most frequently mentioned 
groups; however, these groups were only named by a quarter or less of the re- 
spondents. In general, the most numerous groups were also the most visible. 
Yet, the Italians who are less numerous than the Germans but who have more 
recently immigrated to Canada, were more visible than the Germans. Such a 
finding suggests that both group size and recency of immigration are important 
determinants of visibility. 

A second finding is that while Anglocelts and French Canadians tend to be 
aware of the same groups, and in much the same order, there were a few no- 
table differences. For example, Angloceltic respondents were more aware of 
Ukrainians, Scots and Dutch, while French-Canadian respondents were more 
aware of Greeks, Jews and Belgians. 


Perception of Ethnic Groups 


The second step in the analysis of ethnic attitudes was to find out how 
respondents organized their perceptions of ethnic groups. The method used to 
examine this issue was to provide each respondent with 27 cards, with the 
name of a different ethnic group on each card. On a twenty-eighth card was 
printed ‘’Myself.’” The respondent was asked to sort the cards into piles ac- 
cording to which ethnic groups were thought to be similar to each other. The 
respondent was free to create as many piles, and to put as many ethnic group 
cards in a pile as he or she wished. By assessing the frequency with which any 
two ethnic group cards were placed in the same pile, we were able to perform 
an analysis of how respondents perceived or categorized the ethnic group. 
Using multi-dimensional scaling, separate analyses were carried out for Anglo- 
celtic and French-Canadian respondents. 

The ethnic group which Angloceltic respondents considered closest to 
“Myself” was ‘‘English-Canadian” (about 75% of the time) while ‘‘Myself’’ and 
“English-Canadian’” were placed with ‘‘French-Canadian’’ about half of the 
time. Angloceltic respondents appeared to focus on two major features of the 
“other ethnic’ groups when making their categorizations. The first was the 
length of time a particular group was established in Canada in considerable 
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numbers. The second dimension appeared to be based upon visible group 
differences. 

French-Canadian respondents also made a charter groups—‘‘other ethnic’’ 
group distinction in their classification of groups. ‘Myself’ was most often 
placed with “Québecois’’ (90%), ‘‘French-Canadians” (84.0%) and “‘English- 
Canadians” (56%) while the frequencies for ‘‘other ethnic’’ groups was much 
lower. French-Canadian respondents frequently placed the ‘‘English-Canadian”’ 
and “French-Canadian” group cards together (69%). The results of the analysis 
for French-Canadian respondents mirrored those of the Angloceltic re- 
spondents. French-Canadian respondents appeared to categorize the various 
ethnic groups along two dimensions, again an established Canadian-new Cana- 
dian and a visible difference dimension, although the dichotomies were not as 
clear as for the Angloceltic respondents. 


Attitudes toward Selected Ethnic Groups 


In the study of attitudes it was necessary, for purposes of comparison, to 
pre-select a number of ethnic groups to serve as the focus for stucy. The pre- 
selection of groups was guided by statistics on ethnic concentration in the 
1971 Census, the results of informal pilot research, and the literature on ethnic 
group relations. On this basis nine groups were chosen: English-Canadians, 
French-Canadians, Immigrants in general, Canadian-Indians, German-Canadians, 
Chinese-Canadians, Ukrainian-Canadians, Jewish-Canadians and Italian-Cana- 
dians. In addition, for each respondent two groups which had been nominated 
earlier were added making a total of eleven. Respondents were asked to pro- 
vide ratings for each of the eleven groups on ten adjective dimensions: hard- 
working, important, Canadian, clean, similar to me, likeable, stick together as a 
group, wealthy, interesting and well known to me. 

Attitudes in the total sample. \n general respondents appeared to be at 
least tolerant of ‘‘other ethnic’’ groups, and there was no evidence of extreme 
ethnic prejudice; however, respondents did have clear preferences. They react- 
ed very positively to the two charter groups in comparison to “other ethnic’ 
groups. Of the non-charter groups, North European groups were evaluated rel- 
atively favourably (e.g., Germans, Belgians, Dutch, Scandinavians) compared to 
the South and East European groups (e.g., Greeks, Italians, Poles, Yugoslavs), 
who were in turn rated more favourably than several other groups (e.g., East In- 
dians, Negroes, Spaniards, Portuguese). 

Geographic differences. Respondents in Quebec were generally the least 
positive in their evaluation of non-charter groups. In addition, certain groups 
such as the Germans, Ukrainians and Chinese were rated relatively more fa- 
vourably in the Prairies and British Columbia than in other regions, and Canadian 
Indians were rated relatively less favourably in those two regions. 

Ethnicity differences. The most important determinant of ethnic attitudes 
to emerge from numerous analyses was the ethnicity of the respondent. Firstly, 
both Angloceltic and French-Canadian respondents evaluated each other rela- 
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tively highly. However, own group evaluation by French-Canadian respondents 
was higher than own group evaluation by Angloceltic respondents. Angloceltic 
respondents’ evaluation of French-Canadians, while relatively favourable, was 
not as positive as French-Canadian respondents’ evaluation of English-Cana- 
dians. Each charter group, then, serves as a positive reference group for the 
other. 

In contrast, both Angloceltic and French-Canadian respondents held less 
favourable attitudes toward all other groups. These less favourable attitudes 
were relatively more negative among French-Canadian than among Angloceltic 
respondents. 

Socioeconomic status differences. Generally respondents lower in socio- 
economic status (particularly in education) held more favourable attitudes to- 
ward their own group, and relatively less favourable attitudes toward “‘other 
ethnic’ groups. Although a fairly consistent trend, the finding is not as strong 
as that found for ethnicity. 


Attitudes toward Multiculturalism 


This attitude domain is concerned with the ideology and policy of multi- 
culturalism. “‘Ideology’’ refers to the general beliefs associated with the exis- 
tence of cultural diversity in Canada. ‘’Policy’’ refers to the present multi- 
culturalism policy of the federal government. Specifically we were interested in 
respondents’ knowledge of the policy and their attitudes toward it. In all, six 
series of questions in the survey were directed at these issues. 

The multicultural ideology of respondents was assessed through the use 
of a nine-item scale. Two examples illustrate the nature of the items: ‘Canada 
would be a better place if members of ethnic groups would keep their own way 
of life alive’’ and ‘The unity of this country is weakened by ethnic groups stick- 
ing to their old ways.” In the first example a positive and in the second, a nega- 
tive statement is made about the existence of cultural diversity in Canada. By 
averaging responses to all nine items (taking into account the positive or nega- 
tive direction of each item), an overall indication may be obtained about the ac- 
ceptance of a multicultural ideology. 

The perception of one aspect of multicultural policy was assessed by pre- 
senting respondents with three options describing how a country might deal 
with immigrants. One option involved ‘‘assimilation’’ (people are encouraged to 
give up ways of life), another ‘‘permissive integration’ (people are allowed to 
maintain old ways of life), and a third ‘supportive integration’ (people are en- 
couraged to maintain old ways of life). Respondents were asked which option 
they thought was current policy in Canada. 

Knowledge about the policy was assessed by asking respondents whether 
they knew about the federal government's policy of multiculturalism, and if not, 
if they had heard about it. 

Perceived consequences of multicultural policy were assessed by obtain- 
ing respondents’ reactions to five statements, such as ‘our Canadian way of 
life will be destroyed’’ and ‘Canada will be richer in culture.” An average score 
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across the five items was calculated. 


Attitudes toward multicultural programmes were measured by presenting 
respondents with six present or potential multicultural programmes, such as 
“community centres where people from various cultural backgrounds can meet 
each other and share their heritage.’’ Respondents’ reactions were summed to 
yield an average programme attitude score. 

Behavioural intentions to multiculturalism were measured by asking re- 
spondents’ intentions concerning three possible political actions: ‘‘vote for a 
political candidate who supported such a programme,” “try to convince other 
people that the programme was a good one’”’ and “‘be willing to pay taxes to 
support such a programme.’ Responses were averaged to yield a general be- 
havioural intentions score. 

The approach taken to multicultural attitude assessment was to begin 
with a broad and somewhat abstract enquiry into ideology, and from there to 
proceed to more concrete attitudes concerning policy consequences and pro- 
grammes, and then to very concrete examples of behaviour which might be ex- 
hibited in response to the policy. All four attitude domains were significantly re- 
lated among themselves; for example, respondents with a positive multicultural 
ideology score tended also to have positive attitudes on the other three scales. 
Furthermore, the four attitude scales and the two knowledge questions were 
also consistently related. For example, those who perceived the policy as being 
one of assimilation tended to have lower multicultural ideology scores and also 
less favourable attitudes on the other three scales. That is, we have obtained 
evidence of a cluster of attitudes which appear to be stable and internally con- 
sistent. This finding implies some degree of reliability for the results as a whole. 

= Attitudes toward multiculturalism in the total sample. Knowledge of the 
multiculturalism policy was not widespread (only one fifth knew about the poli- 
cy), and most people perceived the government's current policy to favour “‘per- 
missive’ rather than ‘‘supportive’’ integration. Despite this low level of knowl- 
edge and the inaccurate perception of the policy, multicultural attitudes were 
generally positive. With respect to multicultural ideology, respondents were on 
the whole slightly in favour of cultural diversity in Canada. The perceived con- 
sequences of multiculturalism were also slightly positive. Although programme 
attitudes were greeted with general acceptance, there was evidence of greater 
acceptance for some programmes (e.g., “community centres” and “folk festi- 
vals’’) than for others (e.g., ‘‘radio and television shows in languages other than 
English or French’’ and “teaching, in regular school programmes, of the lan- 
guages of the major cultural groups who have settled in Canada’’); indeed, re- 
spondents showed slight rejection of the last two programmes. Finally, behav- 
ioural intentions were less favourable than attitudes. This contrast in support 
between the ideology and the behavioural intentions may be understood in 
terms of the abstract through to concrete dimension which was noted above. It 
may well be that Canadians think that the idea of multiculturalism is good, that 
some of the programmes are enjoyable, but that they do not want to get in- 
volved. Overall, however, the climate for multiculturalism is fairly positive; the 
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ideological base is supportive, and there are some specific programmes which 
appear to be generally highly acceptable. Detracting from this conclusion is the 
existence of some programmes which if promoted may be rejected, and the 
notable lack of acceptance when personal commitment is involved. 

Geographic differences. Respondents from Quebec were less positive in 
their attitudes regarding multiculturalism than those from other regions. This 
regional analysis is supported by the pattern of attitudes across the five met- 
ropolitan areas; the response in Montreal was consistently less favourable than 
in the other major cities. With respect to degree of urbanization, there was a 
tendency, especially in the Atlantic region, for increased urbanization to be as- 
sociated with more positive attitudes. 

Ethnicity differences. A likely interpretation of these regional differences is 
in terms of ethnicity. This interpretation was confirmea; French-Canadian re- 
spondents were consistently least positive in their multicultural attitudes. Fur- 
thermore, the less positive attitudes were not limited to French Canadians living 
in Quebec, but extended to those outside of Quebec. Angloceltic respondents, 
whether from Quebec or elsewhere, had consistently more positive attitudes. 
Religion did not account for these attitude differences; anglophone Catholics 
were generally more positive than francophone Catholics, and were indistin- 
guishable from anglophones of other religions. 

Multicultural attitudes were highly similar among angloceltic, anglophone 
and francophone “‘other ethnic’ respondents, all standing in contrast to the at- 
titudes of French-Canadian respondents. Recency of immigration in terms of 
generation was not related to these attitudes. There was evidence that among 
some groups of ‘‘other ethnic’’ origin (notably Ukrainian and Russian) perceived 
consequences and behavioural intentions were somewhat less positive than 
among others. These differences did not extend to multicultural ideology and 
programme attitudes. 

Socioeconomic status differences. The three measures of socioeconomic 
status were very similar in their relationship to multicultural attitudes; the higher 
the socioeconomic status the more positive the attitudes. And of the three 
variables, it was consistently education which was related most strongly. 

Political party preference differences. For most multicultural attitudes, the 
political party preference of the respondent was a significant factor. Generally, 
among both anglophone and francophone respondents, Social Credit support- 
ers were least positive, while Liberal supporters were most positive. Among an- 
glophone respondents, New Democratic Party and Progressive Conservative 
supporters were generally favourable and similar to Liberal supporters; how- 
ever, among francophone respondents, Progressive Conservatives were similar 
to Creditiste supporters in having less favourable attitudes. 

Age differences. On three of the four multicultural attitudes, as age in- 
creased, attitudes became progressively less positive. However, on the fourth 
(perceived consequences) and the question regarding knowledge and percep- 
tion of policy, no age trend was apparent. 

Virtually no sex differences appeared in any of the multicultural attitudes. 
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When differences did appear, they were for single items only, and suggested 
that females were somewhat more positive than males. 

The relative importance of predictors of multicultural attitudes. Multiple re- 
gression analyses showed that among the demographic variables, ethnicity and 
education were consistently the most important independent predictors of mul- 
ticultural attitudes, with age contributing as well on all but the perceived con- 
sequences. When the psychological variables were included in the analyses, 
ethnocentrism emerged (in three cases) as the most powerful predictor, sur- 
passing but not eliminating the demographic variables; on behavioural in- 
tentions, the ethnicity of the respondent remained the single most important 
predictor. 


Structure of the Attitudes 


Many questions arise when examining such a large number of attitudes. 
These questions involve such fundamental issues as their coherence, their re- 
lationship to ethnocentrism and to the major independent variables, and their 
validity. 

Coherence of attitudes. To assess the relationship among the attitudes, an 
overall correlation matrix was generated, and then it was factor analysed. In the 
matrix, all attitudes correlated in the expected direction; for example, eth- 
nocentrism and multicultural ideology were negatively related, while eth- 
nocentrism and discrimination showed a positive relationship. Furthermore, 
most of the attitudes were significantly related, suggesting a fair degree of co- 
herence. In the factor analysis, this was confirmed, with two factors emerging 
as the most appropriate solution. The first was one of general prejudice and all 
attitude scales loaded on this factor. The second was an ethnic groups factor 
and all groups except ‘‘Italians’’ loaded on it. One variable (discrimination) 
loaded on both factors. This factor structure means that while all of the atti- 
tudes tend to correlate with each other, general prejudice and attitudes toward 
immigration and multiculturalism tend to cohere in one cluster. Attitudes to- 
ward specific ethnic groups tend to cohere in another cluster. 

The ethnocentrism hypothesis. Further relationships among these attitudes 
were studied in order to assess the hypothesis that ingroup and outgroup atti- 
tudes would be negatively related. When attitudes toward one’s own group 
(English or French Canadian) were correlated with attitudes toward all ‘‘other 
ethnic’’ groups, a clear pattern emerged: all correlations were negative, and all 
(except for attitudes toward Canadian Indians) were significant. In sharp con- 
trast attitudes toward the other charter group were both positive and signifi- 
cant. This same pattern emerged in three further analyses, in which attitudes 
toward all ‘other ethnic’’ groups were correlated with the ethnocentrism scale, 
the discrimination and the multicultural ideology scale scores. On the basis of 
the earlier similarity judgements, it may be asserted that the two charter groups 
serve as positive reference groups for each other. Given this classification, and 
this pattern of correlations, it is clear that there is an ethnocentric structure to 
the ethnic attitudes of Angloceltic and French-Canadian respondents. 
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Correlates of attitudes. Throughout the earlier descriptions of how atti- 
tudes were related to various background factors, there was consistent evi- 
dence that both ethnicity (French Canadian vs. Angloceltic) and socioeconomic 
status (particularly education) were contributing. Since they are known to be 
mutually related, a question arises concerning their independent contributions 
to the attitudes. Two-way analyses of variance were carried out. For all atti- 
tudes (except evaluation of English Canadians) both ethnicity and education sig- 
nificantly and independently affected the level of attitudes. Thus it is clear that 
in any interpretation of the distribution of these attitudes both background fac- 
tors must be taken into account. 

Cultural and economic security. During earlier discussions of these atti- 
tudes, it became apparent that the cultural and economic security felt by vari- 
ous groups (particularly ethnic and socioeconomic groupings) may also be fac- 
tors in the distribution of attitudes. To assess this possibility, two new variables 
were constructed. Correlational analyses indicated that, for both the Angloceltic 
and French-Canadian samples, feelings of cultural and economic security were 
significantly related to most attitudes. Among both groups, feelings of security 
were positively associated with such attitudes as acceptability of immigrants, 
multicultural ideology and multicultural behavioural intentions. On the other 
hand, feelings of security were negatively related to the ethnocentrism score, 
discrimination against immigrants, and the evaluation of one’s own group. Thus 
the notion of security appears to be of some value in understanding the distri- 
bution of most of these attitudes. 

Validity of attitude measurement. |n all surveys and other studies of atti- 
tudes, questions of validity arise. In particular, there are problems concerning 
the prediction of behaviour from attitudinal data, and the distortion of re- 
sponses to attitude scales due to acquiesence response set or to social de- 
sirability. A number of checks and internal controls suggest that this study has 
attained a reasonable degree of validity. These controls include the occasional 
use of behavioural intention scales and of balanced item content within scales. 

A further issue concerns the validity of the observed differences between 
Angloceltic and French-Canadian respondents. While recognizing that cross- 
cultural studies are fraught with problems of this nature, there are some con- 
trols available to ensure comparability of data. These include adequate trans- 
lation checks, and the analyses of the structure of the data. In the present 
study the structure of attitudes of Angloceltic and French-Canadian re- 
spondents was similar, they bore similar relationships to independent variables, 
and there was consistency in the difference between the groups, no matter 
which specific attitude was being measured. All these point to a valid finding of 
differences in attitudes between the two majority groups. 


Some Emerging Themes 


Up to this point in the study all data have been analysed and presented 
rather systematically. However, some findings may be drawn together themat- 
ically, around a number of issues which either emerge from the data or which 
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are important in studies of Canadian attitudes. 

Public and private attitudes. Often survey results are greeted with the re- 
action that such things have been known all along. In some cases public state- 
ments have previously indicated the likelihood of a particular result, or in other 
cases the finding appears to be just good common sense. However detailed 
studies of attitudes, such as this one, can be defended against both views. In 
the first case, there is no necessary relationship between public pro- 
nouncements and attitudes held by the population. Sometimes officials and 
opinion leaders reflect public sentiment and sometimes they do not. In the sec- 
ond case, there are usually many obvious or common sense views of an issue, 
and they often do not coincide. In both cases, studies of attitudes are needed 
in order to assess the validity of the public and common sense knowledge. 

The issue of race. Racism is a topic of major concern to many people, and 
the question naturally arises whether there is evidence for racism in our study. 
A number of points need to be made in response to such a question. First, 
there was a rejection of “‘explicit’’ racism in the sample; that is, there was little 
evidence for overt bigotry. Second, though, there was evidence that race (in the 
sense of physical differences) was employed as an important dimension in the 
perception of groups, and in the judgement of similarity to respondents. And, 
even more importantly, many groups which are racially-different were at the 
lower end of the evaluative ranking of groups in Canada. Thus there is some 
evidence that race is an issue, and is being employed by Canadians in their ac- 
ceptance or rejection of groups of people. Moreover, it should be noted that a 
survey technique is not the most suitable way to study “pockets” of racist be- 
lief or activity; field studies are necessary to pick up such troubled areas. 

Attitudes in anglophone Canada. \t is reasonable to expect that attitudes 
might differ across the regions and peoples of anglophone Canada, given the 
varied history of settlement, contact with ethnic diversity, and ethnic back- 
ground. However, except for the Atlantic provinces, these attitudes were re- 
markably constant from Ontario on westward; the ‘‘rift’” between East and 
West did not appear. In the Atlantic region, attitudes were generally less ac- 
cepting of diversity and more ethnocentric when compared with the balance of 
the anglophone sample. 

Attitudes of Angloceltic and “other ethnic” Canadians. \t is also reasonable 
to expect that those of ‘‘other ethnic’’ backgrounds might have more positive 
attitudes toward cultural diversity than those of Angloceltic background. How- 
ever, in general there were few differences, both being generally positive. It is 
difficult to know whether to interpret this lack of difference as a lower-than- 
expected response from ‘‘other ethnic’ respondents, or as a greater-than-ex- 
pected response from Angloceltic respondents. 

Generational status. Despite an indication in the literature that attitudes 
would be related to generational status, there was generally no relationship 
found. One possible interpretation of this finding is that the concern here was 
for a broad range of attitudes toward both one’s own and other groups. In 
contrast, much of the other literature has been concerned only with one’s own 
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group and its linguistic and cultural position. 

Political party preference. \n keeping with a general view of their re- 
spective ideologies, and with other literature on the topic, there were fairly clear 
but small differences in attitudes according to respondents’ preferred federal 
political party. Among both anglophone and francophone samples, Liberal and 
New Democratic Party supporters held the more positive attitudes, while Pro- 
gressive Conservative and Social Credit/Creditiste supporters held less positive 
attitudes. 

Socioeconomic status. Consistently in the patterning of attitudes, the roles 
of socioeconomic status variables were indicated; in all cases, higher status re- 
spondents held more positive attitudes than those of lower socioeconomic sta- 
tus. These differences were particularly evident for educational level, but the 
same pattern was generally exhibited for the occupational status and income 
measures as well. A number of interpretations are possible, all of which receive 
some support in our data and in the literature. One of these is that more posi- 
tive attitudes are simply the norm of higher socioeconomic status groups, and 
that the expression of less positive attitudes is not acceptable. Another is that 
immigration and multiculturalism may affect more directly the position of lower 
socioeconomic groups; hence more negative attitudes accompany their vulner- 
ability. However, no single interpretation is likely for such a fundamental pat- 
terning of results. 

Native peoples. As a group unlike either the two charter groups or those 
of ‘‘other ethnic’’ background, attitudes toward native peoples are an important 
element in understanding a multicultural society. First, native peoples were 
viewed as relatively similar to themselves by most respondents, but second, 
they were placed at the bottom of the evaluation scale. And in the structural 
analysis of attitudes, Canadian Indians seemed to occupy a position which was 
supporting neither the ethnocentrism hypothesis nor the multicultural assump- 
tion. The evidence suggested that native peoples occupy a special position in 
the attitudes of Canadians; this position may be best characterized by the term 
‘““marginal.’’ That is, there appears to be some recognition of their special sta- 
tus as indigenous people, but this is insufficient to create a set of positive atti- 


tudes toward them. 
Attitudes of Ukrainian and Russian Canadians. On a number of attitudes, 


respondents of Ukrainian and Russian ‘‘other ethnic’’ background exhibited a 
lower acceptance than those of many other backgrounds. However, not all atti- 
tudes showed this reduced level of acceptance. An analysis of the pattern re- 
vealed that on some attitudes, such as certain multicultural programmes, their 
attitudes were very positive, but on many (such as perceived consequences of 
immigration, acceptability of immigrants, perceived consequences of multi- 
culturalism and the ethnocentrism scale) they were among the least positive. 
This lower level of acceptance stands in contrast to other findings in the area; 
but this contrast may be understood in terms of the above pattern. This pat- 
tern indicates that Ukrainian and Russian Canadians favour multiculturalism 
when it means own group cultural maintenance, but are less in favour when 
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multiculturalism refers to the development of other groups. One possible inter- 
pretation is that since the cultural survival of these two peoples is being threat- 
ened in their homelands, their distinctiveness as a people depends in part on 
their position in a multicultural Canada. Thus a set of protective attitudes can 
be viewed as a response to such a situation. Another possible interpretation is 
that the notion of multiculturalism was too closely identified with immigration 
in the survey context. Since further immigration from their homelands is unlike- 
ly, a lower level of support was exhibited by them than by the balance of the 
“other ethnic’ respondents. 

Mutual attitudes of Angloceltic and French Canadians \n a number of ways, 
data from this study indicated that there exists a set of fairly positive attitudes 
between the two charter groups. These data suggest that each group acts as a 
positive reference group for one another. One interpretation of this finding 
(which is surprising in the light of the conventional wisdom on the subject) is 
that when Angloceltic and French Canadians view each other within the context 
of multiculturalism a relative similarity and mutual acceptance will emerge; but 
when they are asked about their attitudes in the context of biculturalism, a rela- 
tive dissimilarity and mutual rejection become manifest. That is, the compara- 
tive context of intergroup relations (and of studies of these relations) may be a 
crucial factor in determining how Angloceltic and French Canadians will relate 
to each other. If this is the case, the multicultural context may actually promote 
bicultural acceptance; however it may do so at the risk of rejecting the “other 
ethnic’ groups. Although multiculturalism appears to foster mutual attitudinal 
acceptance, it may or may not be beneficial to actual intergroup relations. On 
the one hand it may blind Canadians to the conflicts that actually do exist be- 
tween the two groups, and on the other hand the shift away from bilingualism 
and biculturalism toward multiculturalism may increase the feelings of in- 
security of French Canadians, and thereby reduce the level of these positive 
attitudes. 

French-Canadian attitudes. Two features of French-Canadian attitudes 
stood out in this study. While evaluating their own group very positively, they 
tended to hold the most negative attitudes toward ‘‘other ethnic’ groups. Such 
a pattern of attitudes has been termed one of ethnocentrism. Our data indicate 
that this pattern cannot be explained on the basis of the linguistic, regional or 
religious features of French-Canadian life. Rather it appears to be related to the 
socioeconomic, demographic and cultural features of life in French Canada, one 
which has been termed a ‘siege culture.” That is, this pattern of protective at- 
titudes makes sense as a response to the cultural and linguistic threat experi- 
enced in an English continent, and to the precarious demographic position of 
both the declining French-Canadian birth-rate and the tendency for immigrants 
to integrate into anglophone Canada. Psychologically, self and group protection 
has involved the development of ethnocentric attitudes. 
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Implications for Multiculturalism 


The present study was designed to answer two major questions. One was 
whether Canadians view cultural diversity as a valuable resource, and the other 
whether confidence in one’s own identity is prerequisite for accepting others, 
as the Prime Minister stated in the announcement of the multiculturalism policy 
(the multicultural assumption). 

The climate for multiculturalism. Respondents in our survey showed a rea- 
sonably high level of overt tolerance for ethnic diversity and a general accep- 
tance for multiculturalism as a social fact. However a certain level of covert 
concern and reluctance to accept ethnic diversity was also uncovered. Al- 
though overt racism was low, race was shown to be an important dimension 
for categorizing people, and racially different groups appeared at the bottom of 
the perceived ethnic group hierarchy. The present study also revealed a consid- 
erable lack of knowledge concerning multiculturalism as government policy. De- 
gree of support for multicultural programmes depended on the specific pro- 
grammes involved. Community centres and folk festivals were positively 
received, while respondents had reservations about third language teaching and 
broadcasting. 

Analysis of the multicultural assumption. Although the present study did 
not contain a direct measure of ‘’confidence in one’s own identity,”’ it was pos- 
sible to test the multicultural assumption by making certain assumptions con- 
cerning indirect measures. Taking own group evaluation as a measure of con- 
fidence, the assumption was clearly not supported. On the contrary, an 
ethnocentric pattern of attitudes emerged, with the most positive ingroup atti- 
tudes being associated with negative outgroup attitudes. By taking measures 
of economic and cultural security as indices of confidence, the multicultural as- 
sumption was supported. Those who were most secure were also tolerant to- 
ward “‘‘other ethnic’ groups. Such apparently contradictory results suggest 
conceptual ambiguities in the multicultural assumption. Clearly, ‘confidence in 
one’s own identity’ cannot be equated with positive own group evaluation. Re- 
sults from the present study and from earlier investigations of the authoritarian 
personality suggest that positive evaluations of one’s own group is associated 
with other group tolerance only when self evaluation is objective and not 
defensive. 

Conditions for intergroup tolerance. The results of our study point to three 
interrelated conditions for intergroup tolerance: group definition, objective own 
group evaluation, and group security. Individuals should feel that they belong to 
a group that is well defined both in objective and subjective terms. Individuals 
should have a positive, but objective appraisal of their own group, which is free 
of defensiveness and exaggeration. And finally, individuals should be secure in 
their cultural and economic context. All three conditions are viewed as neces- 
sary for intergroup tolerance to flourish. The absence of any one may turn the 
others into promoters of intergroup conflict instead. 
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Educational 
level 


Primary (no 
graduation) 


Primary 
(graduation) 


High school (no 
graduation) 


High school 
(graduation) 


Technical training 


University, 
college or more 


Total 
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Appendix 3.1 


Cross-tabulation of Education of Respondent and 
Occupational Status® of Head of Household in the 
Total Sample 


Occupational status 


30.0000 40.0000 50.0000 60.0000 70.0000 
Under to to to to to 
30.0000 39.9999 499999 59.9999 69.9999 79.9999 


N 100 38 33 g 3 0 
% 54.6 20.8 18.0 4.9 1.6 0 
N 106 57 59 19 11 1 
ve 04.159 22% 23.3 1 4.3 0.4 
N 161 103 101 45 40 10 
% 35.0 22.4 22.0 9.8 8.7 ied 
NV 60 56 78 62 50 8 
% ‘al 17.8 24.8 19.7 (arg Za 
Nv 32 35 46 oi 37 5 
% 7e2 18.8 24.7 16.7 [ese Zan 
Nv 30 25 40 49 108 58 
% Jed 8.1 Zeg pond 34.8 18.7 
NV 489 314 357 215 249 82 
% 203) 18.4 20.9 12.6 14.6 4.8 


Chi-square = 493.2*** 


Total 


183 
100.0 


253 
100.0 


460 
100.0 


314 
100.0 


186 
100.0 


310 
100.0 


1706 
100.0 
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Appendix 3.2 


Cross-tabulation of Education of Respondent and Income 
of Head of Household in the Total Sample 


Educational 
level 


Primary (no graduation) 
Primary (graduation) 


High school (no 
graduation) 


High school 
(graduation) 


Technical training 
University, college or 


more 


Total 


Chi-square = 239.1*** 
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Income of Head of Household 


4,000 


8,000 
to 


13,999 


14,000 
to 
19,999 


20,000 
+ 


v7 
7.0 


Total 


187 
100.0 


259 
100.0 


444 
100.0 


294 
100.0 


181 
100.0 


301 
100.0 


1666 
100.0 
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Cross-tabulation of Income of Head of Household and 
Occupational Status® of Head of Household in the 
Total Sample 


Occupational status 


30.0000 40.0000 50.0000 60.0000 70.0000 


Under to to to to to 
Income 30.0000 39.9999 49.9999 59.9999 69.9999 79.9999 Total 
Under 4,000 N 102 43 44 21 7 3 220 
% 46.4 19.4 20.0 9.5 ORS 14 100.0 
4,000-7,999 Wh Wee 94 is 58 Del 6 384 
% 34.4 24.5 18.9 15.0 5.5 1.6 100.0 
8,000-13,999 W 140 115 146 95 98 21 615 
% 22.8 18.7 Dol 15.4 16.0 3.4 100.0 
14,000-19,999 W 32 26 50 25 65 32 230 
% 13.8 ele: Ziel 11.0 28.2 14.0 100.0 
20,000 + N 26 8 7 5 46 ui 110 
% 23.9 7.4 6.3 4.4 42.2 15.8 100.0 
Total Nowa 32 286 319 204 238 80 1559 
% 100.0 


Chi-square = 306.0*** 


Blishen Index 
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Appendix 3.4 


Cross-tabulation of Region of Residence and Occupational 
Status® of Head of Household in the Total Sample 


Occupational status 


30.0000 40.0000 50.0000 60.0000 70.0000 


Under to to to to to 
Region 30.0000 39.9999 49.9999 59.9999 69.9999 79.9999 Total 
Atlantic provinces 54 21 Ls 16 17 9 140 
% 38.6 15.0 16.4 ee 1251 6.4 100.0 
Quebec N 139 105 118 58 76 20 516 
% 26.9 20.3 22.9 Wee 14.7 3.9 100.0 
Ontario We Be 112 136 87 115 33 613 
% DW 18.3 Dae 14.2 18.8 5.4 100.0 
Prairies Wy iL 50 51 30 BS 13 288 
% 38.5 17.4 (heh 10.4 11.5 45 100.0 
British Columbia /V/ 59 26 34 24 10 7 160 
% 36.9 16.3 Zilles 15.0 6.3 4.4 100.0 
Total N 493 314 362 215 251 82 (AH 
% 28.7 18.3 Zalient 12.5 14.6 4.8 100.0 


Chi-square = 61.0*** 
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Appendix 3.5 


Cross-tabulation of Region of Residence and Income 
of Head of Household in the Total Sample 


Income 


4000 8000 14000 


Under to to to 20000 
Region 4000 7999 13999 19999 a Total 
Atlantic provinces N 39 50 32 11 2 134 
% 29.1 3753 23.9 8.2 15 100.0 
Quebec N 84 156 179 40 24 483 
% 17.4 32.3 Sohal 8.3 5.0 100.0 
Ontario NM 81 110 256 1 54 612 
% 132 18.0 41.8 18.1 8.8 100.0 
Prairies N yi 66 97 45 O41 290 
% Wee 22.8 33.4 1 5E5 VOR 100.0 
British Columbia N 30 32 64 21 6 153 
% 19.6 20.9 41.8 oes 3.9 100.0 
Total N 285 414 628 228 Rey 1672 
% 17.0 24.8 37.6 tab fC 100.0 


Chi-square = 103.6*** 
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Appendix 3.9 


Intercorrelations among Measures of Authoritarianism, 
Ethnocentrism and Personal Values 


Authoritarianism Ethnocentrism 

Ethnocentrism 61*** 

Personal values 
Comfortable life —.17*** — 99%%% 
World at peace —.04 =e 
World of beauty 12*** 10*** 
Equality Aes 16 *** 
Family security — 09 *** — 05* 
Freedom 20*** 20*** 
Happiness = (7 in 
National security — 17*** — 14*** 
Salvation — 15 *** — 0g*** 
Self-respect 14q*** (Qe 
Social recognition —UGn*s Solio 
True friendship Sher ERS 
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a. ‘unemployment’ 
b. ‘better off’’ 


c. ‘English-French relations’ ’ 


d. ‘’English-Canadian identity’’ 


e. ‘‘French-Canadian identity’’ 


f. “‘slums’’ 

g. ‘purity of race’’ 
h. “‘low wages’’ 

i. ‘criminals’ 


j. ‘political problems’’ 
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Appendix 4.1 


Inter-item Correlations for Perceived 
Consequences of Immigration 


47 
40 -.39 
045 Vil Oh 


OG a2 eee 

AQ :20 16. 45+ °:.65 

(6350) (427-30 1239 (32) 30 

69 Oh e338 AS 5.45. Abe be 

Oe sO i2d oho!) 134-22 So aa AG 

00 me 29 e207 GO) 300) Zeman) (20s eae 
4) 5339=730,.37-" 330° 2305 AO ao eS 
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a. “‘relatives’’ 

b. ‘‘educated”’ 

c. ‘'skilled trade’’ 
d. “‘speak English’’ 
e. ‘speak French’’ 
f. ‘do work”’ 

g. ‘‘coloured’’ 

h. “‘communist’’ 
1. ““useful’’ 


j. ‘anyone’ 


Intercorrelations among Measures of Attitudes 
toward Immigration 


Perceived consequences 


Acceptance of immigrants 


Appendix 4.2 


Inter-item Correlations for 
Acceptability of Immigrants 


60 
00 pans 
Thi eo ai7 


oe 24, Go 59 
O65 251) 50.59 
A6y 4.34 33 34 
62-940) gd 248 
OO wee? Ae ty 
639 GAG 1.57 O58 
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Appendix 4.3 


14 
42 
46 
21 
3 
wT 


43 
47 
a2e 
5] 
.28 


.38 
ae 
Of 
24 


40 
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Acceptance 


of immigrants 


ER reteset 


Discrimination 


— 36*** 
— 26*** 
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Appendix 4.4 


Means of Behavioural Intentions toward 
Target Persons of Varying Ethnicity and 
Status and Involving Two Types of Relationships 


English/ French 


Immigrant Canadian 

Pa ars la ae aR DR tt i mm it bn Fa 2 
Low status 

Friendship 5.8 6.5 

Business relationship 6.2 6.6 
High status 

Friendship 6.0 6.5 

Business relationship ai) 6.6 


es ee ee SS eee 
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Appendix 4.5 


Analysis of Variance Source Table for 


Behavioural Intentions 


Source df Mean square 
Subject 1822 7.730 
Ethnicity 1 V5O7S 2 
Ethnicity by subject 1822 3.149 
Status 1 14.859 
Status by subject 1822 419 
Type of relation 1 19.224 
Type of relation by subject 1822 929 
Ethnicity by status 1 SOO0g 
Ethnicity by status by subject 1822 .308 
Ethnicity by type of relation 1 082 
Ethnicity by type of relation by subject 1822 470 
Status by type of relation ] 125.429 
Status by type of relation by subject 1822 344 
Ethnicity by status by type of relation j 88.877 
Ethnicity by status by type of relation by subject 1822 es 


F-test 


478.83*** 


35.44 *** 


20;00m* 


1085337 ** 


Sooi0i= ** 


C25Gnr® 
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Appendix 4.6 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Immigration 
by Metropolitan Area 


Metropolitan area NV Total “unemployment” “purity 
score of race’’ 
Montreal 218 43 4.5 3.6 
Toronto 219 44 4.2 3.0 
Winnipeg 54 4.4 49 SZ 
Calgary-Edmonton 70 47 44 2.8 
Vancouver 106 4.3 47 aie 
F-test heen 2.10 2.54* 


Appendix 4.7 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Immigration 
by Degree of Urbanization in Five Regions 


Degree of urbanization Total iy i “purit 
9 N unemployment P Y 
score of race 


Atlantic provinces 


Rural 88 3.8 46 Seo 
Towns / small cities 76 oa 5.2 4.2 
Cities 40 5.0 oy, 24 
F-test Sova s 651074 5.645* 
Quebec 

Rural 38 = 4.0 Sid 40 
Towns 96 38a 5.6 eZ 
Cities 42 3.8 48 48 
Metropolitan areas 62 4.0 5.0 40 
Montreal 218 43 4.5 3.6 
F-test B./oo == 4.28** Ba2** 
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Appendix 4.7 (Continued) 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Immigration 
by Degree of Urbanization in Five Regions 


Degree of urbanization Nv Total Crem HneERT “purity. 
score of race 

Ontario 
Rural 106 45 4.5 3:2 
Towns 49 47 4.3 2.6 
Cities 88 4.5 4.4 32 
Metropolitan areas 231 48 4.0 2.5 
Toronto 215 4.4 4.2 3.0 
F-test 3.06* 1.11 282° 

Prairies 
Rural 77 4.2 5.0 3.4 
Towns 33 4.2 5.4 3.4 
Cities 35 47 4.0 32 
Metropolitan areas 147 46 46 2.9 
F-test 2.63." 3.33% 65 


British Columbia 


Rural . 17 46 4.8 2.8 
Towns 16 47 45 1.8 
Cities 35 4.4 49 aA 
Metropolitan areas 132 4.4 46 ore 
F-test 229 vt: 1.74 


Appendix 4.8 


Means of Acceptability of and Discrimination against Immigrants 
by Metropolitan Areas 


Acceptance of immigrants 


Metropolitan area Total “communist 
NV score  ‘‘coloured’’ _—countries”’ Nv Discrimination 

Montreal 21% 5.0 ays 3.6 216 3.8 
Toronto 215 5.0 5.0 od 215 i 
Winnipeg 53 on ah 3.6 54 1.9 
Calgary-Edmonton 70 5.0 5.5 3.6 70 1.9 
Vancouver 106 aye 5.4 ong 105 1.0 

F-test 28 2,00* 0 10, 94*e% 


Appendix 4.9 


Means of Acceptability of and Discrimination against Immigrants 
by Degree of Urbanization in Five Regions 


Acceptance of immigrants 


Degree of urbanization Total “coloured’’ ‘‘communist 
N score countries’ N Discrimination 


Atlantic provinces 


Rural Somes or2 5.4 Siz 88 4.1 

Towns / small cities ieee OA), 5.3 Sia 77 4.0 

Cities 40 5.3 5.9 3.6 40 1.4 

F-test atz 1.46 68 5 08%* 
Quebec 

Rural 38 864.6 4.7 2.0 38 3.9 

Towns 93 4.7 ay) 2.8 94 eg 
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Appendix 4.9 (Continued) 


Means of Acceptability of and Discrimination against Immigrants 
by Degree of Urbanization in Five Regions 


Acceptance of immigrants 


Degree of urbanization Total  “‘coloured’’ “communist 
NV score countries’ NV Discrimination 
Cities 42 oO) 5.4 Da 42 ond 
Metropolitan areas 62 48 bal 3.0 62 3.4 
Montreal Zhi o).0. 5.2 3.6 216 3.8 
F-test 1.56 86 6.53000 2238 
Ontario 
Rural 106 4.9 49 3.2 106 (et 
Towns 49 4.7 De 3.8 48 2.4 
Cities SS 5.2 del 32 88 1.8 
Metropolitan areas MAW 5g! 5.4 3.8 202 J 
Toronto ZAGER se0 5.0 Sh) Z15 es 
F-test (272 733 2:0 3.43** 
Prairies 
Rural 77 44 44 3,1 ue 2.4 
Towns Sa? 4.8 2.8 33 tal 
Cities y/o 5.0 3.8 35 1.6 
Metropolitan areas 147 OI 5.5 Say 147 2.0 
F-test Ane ae. 6:30 Sane 2. BUF 4) 


British Columbia 


Rural i Sed 6.2 46 17 3 
Towns Lowes 5.0 3.4 15 a 
Cities Sh) y 450 ie) Sa a0 1.0 
Metropolitan areas iid By) 523 see 130 1.1 
F-test 3.60* 1.90 84 4) 
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Means of Perceived Consequences of Immigration 
by Region and Language of Interview 


Group 


Quebec 
Anglophone 


Francophone 


Outside Quebec 
Anglophone 


Francophone 


F-test region 
F-test language of interview 


F-test interaction 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Immigration 


Religion 


No religion 

Anglican 

United 

Anglophone Roman Catholic 
Francophone Roman Catholic 


F-test 
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484 


1241 
28 


Appendix 4.10 


49 
3.8 


4.5 
4.1 


.26 
21. nie 
4.30* 


Appendix 4.11 


by Religion 


4.8 
4.4 
4.6 
45 
3.8 
21.92*** 


‘unemployment’ 


4.0 
5.0 


44 
4.8 


Fi 
7.46** 
pees 


“unemployment” 


4.2 
4.4 
46 
4.4 
5.0 
b.167** 


“purity - 
of race’ 


2a 
44 


3.0 
329 


31 
21 oes 
7.44** 


“purity of 
race’ 


7a) 
322 
2.8 
3.0 
44 


33.44*** 


Appendix 4.12 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Immigration 
by Ethnicity and Generational Status 


Total “purity 

Group NV score “unemployment” of race” 
Angloceltic 

Immigrant 86 47 3.8 o2 

Second generation 126 4.4 4.7 Boil 

Third generation and higher 431 44 4.6 3.4 
Anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’ 

Immigrant 204 4.8 B33 2:6 

Second generation 136 4.4 46 3.0 

Third generation and higher 149 46 4.5 TR 
F-test generation 5.05%* La s0% ** 39 
F-test ethnicity 2.30 24 6.02* 
F-test interaction 42 .00 14 
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Appendix 4.13 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Immigration 
by Ancestral Country of Origin for Selected 
Ethnic Groups 


Ethnic group Total “purity 
NV score “unemployment’’ of race”’ 
Dutch 44 4.6 4.1 3.1 
German 106 48 4.2 2.5 
Italian 51 46 3.4 Jus 
Polish 42 49 4.0 2.6 
Russian 44 4.1 Bas ys 
Scandinavian 46 4.8 4.6 Del, 
Ukrainian 31 4.0 ond oe 
Other ‘‘other ethnic’ 175 4.9 3.8 2.6 
F-test A222 Aa Gee, 1.50 
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Appendix 4.14 


Means of Acceptability of and Discrimination against Immigrants 
by Region and Language of Interview 


Acceptance of immigrants 


Total “communist 

Group N score ‘‘coloured’’ _—countries”’ MN Discrimination 
Quebec 

Anglophone 17 bid 4.9 4] re 1.4 

Francophone 48] 4.8 Bee 3.0 482 5.0 
Outside Quebec 

Anglophone 1237 5.0 5.1 3:0 1239 1.6 

Francophone 27 BeZ 5.1 Zeal oy 4.8 
F-test region 21 16 oe he ha 01 
F-test language of | 44 25,34*** ote 
interview 
F-test interaction 3.60 ea ail! a) 
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Appendix 4.15 


Means of Acceptability of and Discrimination against Immigrants 
by Religion 


Acceptance of immigrants 


Total “communist 
Religion N score ‘‘coloured’’ _countries”’ N Discrimination 
No religion 116 5.0 eZ 4.4 116 Wi 
Anglican 202 5.0 nal 3.6 203 22 
United 289 4.9 G2 3:5 292 1S 
Anglophone Roman 388 Bez az 3.6 386 1.8 
Catholic 
Francophone Roman 423 49 5.2 3.0 424 4.9 
Catholic 
F-test CARY se .29 Ue Bal: 35.545" 


ake 


Appendix 4.16 


Means of Acceptability of and Discrimination against Immigrants 
by Ethnicity and Generational Status 


Acceptance of immigrants 


Total “communist 

Group N score ‘‘coloured’’ —_countries’’ N Discrimination 
Angloceltic 

Immigrant 85 ge. 4 3.7 85 2.0 

Second generation 124 49 49 3.6 124 1.8 

Third generation 432 5.0 Di 3.5 431 1.8 
Anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’ 

Immigrant 201 5.4 5.4 3.9 202 1.0 

Second generation 135 47 46 3.6 135 1.9 

Third generation 149 48 “Se | 3.5 149 1.0 
F-test generation 16.44*** 5:96** 1.66 .86 
F-test ethnicity 49 04 46 3.43 
F-test interaction 2.43 1.44 29 1.52 


pt eee tn te ep Se pe SE ey nee eee OE Ee ad | ee 22 ee ea Ae PN Ee Se Sy 
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Appendix 4.17 


Means of Acceptability of and Discrimination against Immigrants 
by Ancestral Country of Origin for Selected Groups 


Acceptance of immigrants 


Total “communist 
Nv score ‘‘coloured’’ _—countries’’ N Discrimination 
Dutch 44 Gee Bua 43 44 4 
German 105 al Del 4.0 105 5 
Italian Bil 5.6 Dial 4.2 5] 1.0 
Polish 41 5.0 4.6 4.0 42 1.0 
Russian 44 4.5 46 2.8 43 Del 
Scandinavian 46 5.2 5.4 40 46 eZ 
Ukrainian 30 3.7 4.0 2.1 31 1.8 
Other ethnic 174 5.4 5:5 a 174 “ 
F-test TD.G7 Serko. * 3724** 1.68 
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Appendix 4.18 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Immigration by 
Head of Household’s Occupational Status and Income 


Total “purity 
N score “unemployment”’ of race’’ 


Head of Household’s Occupational Status 


Under 30.0000 498 40 4.9 377 
30.0000-39.9999 324 4.3 4.7 3.4 
40.0000-49.9999 361 4.4 46 3.3 
50.0000-59.9S0% 209 46 43 a2 
60.0000-69.9999 263 49 3.8 2.5 
70.0000-79.9999 82 5.0 4.0 25 


F-test (Mera et LORI Sas POPZ ee 


Head of Household’s Income 


Under $4,000 247 3.8 5.0 SUK) 
$4,000-$7,999 399 4.] 48 3.6 
$8,000-$13,999 635 45 4.5 me, 
$14,000-$19,999 251 47 4] 2.8 
$20,000 and over 118 5.0 3.7 2.4 


F-test 24.44*** 10164 * 13.345%% 


Appendix 4.19 


Means of Acceptability of and Discrimination against Immigrants 
by Head of Household’s Occupational Status and Income 


Acceptance of immigrants 


Total “communist 
NV score “coloured’’ countries’’ N Discrimination 


Head of Household’s Occupational Status 


Under 30.0000 494 48 5.0 3.1 496 Vhs 
30.0000 — 39.9999 326 9. 1 5.4 3.4 326 2.6 
40.0000 — 49.9999 Soo 5.0 o2 a7 359 fag 
50.0000 — 59.9899 210 5.0 Bes 3.7 209 1.7 
60.0000 — 69.9999 250 ce 5.4 4.0 253 1.4 
70.0000 — 79.9999 82 5.0 S24 4.1 82 a 
F-test 2A 2.00 8.46*** G20 ae 


Head of Household’s Income 


Under $4,000 247 48 48 2.8 243 3.4 
$4,000 — $7,999 398 5.0 5.3 Bal 398 4 
$8,000 — $13,999 634 5.0 Daz 3.6 635 22 
$14,000 — $19,999 248 5.0 0:3 3.8 253 1.2 
$20,000 and over 118 5.0 4.7 he 118 8 
F-test 7A See OS Bide tee heat fees A2210*** 


-_ eee 
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Appendix 4.20 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Immigration by 
Language of Interview and Political Party Preference 


Total “purity 
N score ‘unemployment’ ’ of race”’ 
Anglophone 
Liberal 429 46 4.4 2.9 
NDP 152 4.4 4.4 2.8 
PC 293 4.5 45 3.0 
Social Credit 12 48 47 2.4 
F-test non .28 50 
Francophone 
Liberal UY: 42 47 3.9 
NDP 19 3.8 43 4.8 
PC 22 3.4 5.6 ; 47 
Social Credit 25 3.4 5.6 47 
F-test 3.25* 2.46 2.41 
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Appendix 4.21 


Means of Acceptability of and Discrimination against Immigrants 
by Language of Interview and Political Party Preference 


Acceptance of immigrants 


Total “communist 
N score  ‘‘coloured’’ _—countries’’ N Discrimination 

Anglophone 

Liberal 28) 5:2 Spe 3.8 428 14 

NDP ta2 4.9 2 3.6 151 Dat 

PC 292° 4:8 5.0 cy) 296 2.0 

Social Credit 12 4.1 2.8 2.0 10 1.8 

F-test ST ig tan oie Sa PAL hd 3) aah 2.03 
Francophone 

Liberal noeD 552 D8) 3.0 132 4.1 

NDP ee Sa 6.0 5.0 19 42 

PC D2 <1 3:9 4.2 1.4 22 8.2 

Social Credit 25 4.4 5.0 225 25 7.3 

F-test OA a3 97 952055 ALioe < 
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Teens 
Twenties 
“gles 
Forties 
Fifties 

60 and over 


F-test 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Immigration 


314 


Appendix 4.22 


by Age 


4.3 
4.3 
46 
4.6 
42 
4.0 
TUT 


“unemployment” 


4] 
47 
4.4 
43 
4.5 
5.0 
eral fehs 


“purity 
of race’ 


3.4 
3.3 
3.0 
3.0 
oa) 
3.8 
TP et oe 
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Appendix 4.23 


Means of Acceptability of and Discrimination against Immigrants 
by Age 


Acceptance of immigrants 


Total “communist 
NV score ‘‘coloured’’ _—countries’’ N Discrimination 
Teens PAVE sw 5.8 4.2 204 1.6 
Twenties 425 5.0 5.4 4.0 427 1.8 
: Thirties 324 5.0 5.3 3.6 323 2.4 
- Forties Sis) >:5.0 Ae 3.4 311 2.4 
Fifties 263 «464.8 5.0 3.0 263 Dah 
60 and over 290 «4.9 46 aed 288 Sa 
F-test SAGE* 12,62" ** eaZ 5h 28 OSG 2 ae 


a ee a er 
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Appendix 4.24 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Immigration 


by Sex 
Total “purity 
N score “unemployment” of race” 
Male 854 4.4 4.4 33 
Female 988 43 4.7 3.4 
F-test 34 10. a4** moe 


Appendix 4.25 


Means of Acceptability of and Discrimination against Immigrants 
by Sex 


Acceptance of immigrants 


Total “communist 
N score “coloured’’ countries” N Discrimination 
Male 847 4.9 5.0 3.6 849 28 
Female 985 51 53 3.4 984 2.5 
F-test 1 Ae bie 1273 62 
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Appendix 4.26 


Zero Order Correlations Between Independent Variables 


Independent variables 


and Attitudes Toward Immigration 


(values) 
Perceived Acceptability 
consequences of immigrants 
Non-Psychological r r 
Region (Quebec / other) BS bo 04 
Community size in childhood a aie ies 
Community size, current Ay Ee ‘C67 
Ethnicity 6 (French Canadian / other) i .06* 
Ethnicity 7 (Anglocelts / other) —.04 02 
Ethnicity 8 (anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ / otal oleate’ —.06* 
other 
Ethnicity 9 (francophone ‘‘other ethnic’ / =—.03 =06* 
other 
Generational status (immigrant /first / oe; =a Wana 
second) 
Sex (male / female) = 10 Og 
Age Shae 0022 ™ 
Head of household’s income of, lakes 04 
Education Alas Ae 
Head of household's occupational status OR) kis .06* 
Religiosity — belief strength -04 05 
Religiosity — church attendance a Ul .05* 
Psychological 
Ethnocentrism te de SA 
Authoritarianism NS Sie = US) 
Value — a comfortable life shone * phome 
Value — a world at peace 02 =.0.5* 
Value — a world of beauty 02 .00 
Value — equality silat U0. se 
Value — family security = 05e 01 
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Dependent variables 


Discrimination 
against 
immigrants 


14** 


02 
(13*** 


— 17 *** 


Stee 
_ gees 
hase 
ose 


37 *** 
23*** 
pees 
= 0) 
02 


meetin 


eA ety 


Appendix 4.26 (continued) 


Zero Order Correlations Between Independent Variables 
and Attitudes Toward Immigration 


Independent variables 


Dependent variables 


Value — freedom 

Value — happiness 

Value — national security 
Value — salvation 

Value — self-respect 


Value — social recognition 


(values) 
Discrimination 
Perceived Acceptability against 
consequences of immigrants immigrants 
—.13*** — 0/7** 16*** 
.05* 02 02 
On 04 — 02 
04 —.01 —.0/** 
—.04 01 01 
| 2S Oe dite 
SSO Oia —.04 OG 


Value — true friendship 
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Appendix 4.27 


Multiple Stepwise Regression of Perceived Consequences of Immigration 


Independent variables Order? 


Rb 
(V= 1842) 


Total sample 


beta‘ 


Subsample 1 


beta 


R 


(V = 924) 


Excluding psychological variables 


Ethnicity 6 (French Canadian / other) 
Education 

Ethnicity 7 (Anglocelts / other) 

Head of household's income 
Occupational status 

Religiosity — church attendance 
Community size in childhood 


37 
32 
40 
.39 
40 
41 
4) 


23% FF 
ALS st ks 
Bi yar 
“iI ae 
LO6= 
05% 
0S? 


21*** 
18 *** 
ia 


15*** 


.09* 
04 
04 


Including psychological variables 


Ethnocentrism 

Education 

Head of household's income 

Value — equality 

Value — family security 

Generational status (immigrant/ first / 
older) 

Ethnicity 6 (French Canadian/ other) 

Religiosity — church attendance 

Age 


wo on FPN — 


UR ew apd 
Ly ies Wate 
00 9 L097 28 
for) —095e" 
tre 08S 
SOyies OGn 
Bei A AE Nog 
SGAr.. 067 = 

5B 7,06 


—50*** 
.06* 
-10*** 

—.04 

— 08** 

aioe 


05 
06* 
05 


.20 
34 
36 
.39 
40 
.40 
40 


Subsample 2 
beta R 

(v= 917) 
20) tet et 4 0. 
dd ee meee) 
Us* 40 
U8" 42 
.02 42 
.06* 42 
a UF is 42 
rh tA S250 
{162 "2a co8 
Oars 54 
=e et E55 
oe On 
ees 
6824 58 
.06* 58 
.06* 58 


order in which independent variable was entered in original stepwise regression according to BEST criterion. 


bMultiple correlation coefficient at a given step. 
‘standardized coefficient (beta weight) 


4p associated with t-test of coefficient (¢ = coefficient / standardized error of coefficient). 
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Appendix 4.28 


Multiple Stepwise Regression of Acceptability of Immigrants 


Independent variables 


Generational status 
(immigrant / first / older) 


Age 

Community size in childhood 
Religiosity — church attendance 
Sex 


Ethnocentrism 
Authoritarianism 


Generational status 
(immigrant/ first / older) 


Community size in childhood 
Religiosity — church attendance 
Age 

Sex 

Value — equality 

Value — comfortable life 


Total sample Subsample 1 
Order? A? beta® beta R 
(V= 1831) (VW = 919) 
Excluding psychological variables 
1 12 ela ee ene ee 
3 OO a eens ee 
2 LUG Sat CDRS E22 
4 20, 96,09 *** OS 23 
5 ay NY Bilt ALLER 26 
Including psychological variables 
1 21 26884 — 25488 22 
2 P29 Lon See. P25 
3 6p es Canlse** 226 
£ 128) Gh09** 4 aes 29 
5 29 7209*** Ui .30 
7 31a 01** ae or 32 
8 1 a 06% 08 ** Be: 
g ee 0bF =O2 Bs 
6 Ul Adel 037" 34 


Subsample 2 
beta R 

(V= 911) 
Set 2 ae ee 
= .0G3 V3 
.08* 14 
spies 18 
03 18 
2 28 ees eee U 
SVCP SM TL2G 
—.08* 20 
.07* .26 
I he .28 
=05 .28 
03 .28 
sO a 30 
01 .30 


arder in which independent variable was entered in original stepwise regression according to BEST criterion. 
‘Multiple correlation coefficient at a given step. 


“standardized coefficient (beta weight) 
4p associated with t-test of coefficient (t = coefficient / standardized error of coefficient). 
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Appendix 4.29 


Multiple Stepwise Regression of Discrimination against Immigrants 


Total sample Subsample 1 Subsample 2 
Independent variables Order? f° beta‘ beta R beta R 
(V= 1833) (V= 922) (v= 910) 
Excluding psychological variables 
Ethnicity 6 (French-Canadian / other) 1 O2 OOF el —B8FF*) 34 30 Fe 30 
Education 2 oo) 110 Ae — 06 436s eh 4 FEE od 
Age 3 1 REAOTEE OG%s ‘OU Pele .36 
Region (Quebec / other) 6 138 an 10* 143% eeoSuee 04 36 
Ethnicity 8 (anglophone ethnics/ other) 5 38 .08** APPS AD 03 36 
Head of household’s income 4 OL OFF ta) ee At -—.04 .36 
Including psychological variables 
Ethnocentrism 1 Sou) PR2Ge EE" 1268" *< 236 el teens 
Ethnicity 6 (French Canadian/ other) 2 A4 ==: 2388". —.25"** 44 — 20888 a Ad 
Head of household's income 3 445 = 06*ts —.07" 45 —.04 44 
Value — equality 4 45° .06% .03 45) 082% 45 
Age 5 45 2: 05% .06 46 8.04 45 
Generational status 6 P45) 505% .04 467) 2.06 46 


(immigrant/ first / older) 


“order in which independent variable was entered in original stepwise regression according to BEST criterion. 


bMultiple correlation coefficient at a given step. 
“standardized coefficient (beta weight) 


4p associated with t-test of coefficient (¢ = coefficient / standardized error of coefficient). 
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Appendix 5.3 


Means of Differences between Ratings of Standard Ethnic Groups 
and Respondents’ Average Ratings of these Groups 
by Geographic Region 


N “similar “stick “well known 
to me” together’’ to me” 


English Canadians 


Atlantic provinces 169 1.93 5) 2.29 
Quebec 465 1225 BAM 1.40 
Ontario 691 1.45 = 103 ded 
Prairies 282 1.46 Sens 1.62 
British Columbia 193 1.50 a7 1.60 
F-test SEY Bet 2 30,64%%* lhl => 


French Canadians 


Atlantic provinces 164 .80 24 1.43 
Quebec 475 2.28 =a 2.62 
Ontario 687 16 03 14 
Prairies 280 .36 16 .20 
British Columbia 180 DT 203 23 
F-test 118,86 4%% SPER Bld 189.38 7%? 


Immigrants in general 


Atlantic provinces 157 01 gts es 
Quebec 416 = 2316 30 mee 
Ontario 690 04 = 29 01 
Prairies 279 eG <4 uso = ete 
British Columbia 193 nS mT a .04 
F-test oo 5% eae 13:20%*% 
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Appendix 5.3 (continued) 


Means of Differences between Ratings of Standard Ethnic Groups 
and Respondents’ Average Ratings of these Groups 


by Geographic Region 


N “similar “stick “well known 
to me’ together’ to me” 
Canadian Indians 
Atlantic provinces 167 =—56 AYA a ois 
Quebec 453 — .85 62 — 81 
Ontario 689 —1.06 42 — 78 
Prairies 281 —1.42 58 — .46 
British Columbia 195 —1.20 39 — 49 
F-test C5 Osea je Dave 2.99* 
German Canadians 
Atlantic provinces 141 — 42 sees = 195 
Quebec 414 .00 — ,59 —1.04 
Ontario 687 poll — 34 — 24 
Prairies 283 OHA — 48 48 
British Columbia 192 47 — 47 16 
F-test DS}. fol Jette 3.45 ** SIF) aioe 
Chinese Canadians 
Atlantic provinces 147 lee) 12 — .94 
Quebec 430 —1.27 18 —1.13 
Ontario 685 —1.02 42 —1.08 
Prairies 281 — 87 10 — 65 
British Columbia 193 —1.14 60 — 47 
F-test Se Oe 14.89*** oE4 oae 
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Appendix 5.3 (continued) 


Means of Differences between Ratings of Standard Ethnic Groups 
and Respondents’ Average Ratings of these Groups 


by Geographic Region 


N “similar “stick “well known 
to me” together’ to me” 

Ukrainian Canadians 
Atlantic provinces 126 OAD = lS a 
Quebec 334 — 54 — 14 —1.48 
Ontario 675 — 15 = Ai) — .69 
Prairies 282 39 — 19 49 
British Columbia 185 10 — 28 — .18 
F-test 29) Oh ead 1.05 0.92545 

Jewish Canadians 
Atlantic provinces 145 Sal .00 =e 
Quebec 439 — 60 43 06 
Ontario 680 — .20 by — .07 
Prairies 276 — 29 59 = 50 
British Columbia La) x3 56 —-) 5 
F-test eke NORZ 2a 15.89*** 

Italian Canadians 
Atlantic provinces 135 =) cig = 226 
Quebec 442 — 47 29 my) 
Ontario 680 — 18 61 we 
Prairies 273 = 34) 29 — 84 
British Columbia 189 — 11 OS — 20 
F-test 5.50*** (Voie 40.99*** 
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Appendix 5.4 


Means of Differences between Ratings of Standard Ethnic Groups 
and Respondents’ Average Ratings of these Groups by Ethnicity 


NV 
Angloceltic 683 
French 334 
Anglophone 507 
“other ethnic’ 
Francophone id 
“other ethnic’ 
F-test 
Angloceltic 672 
French 344 
Anglophone 493 
“other ethnic’ 
Francophone ey 
“other ethnic’ 
F-test 
Angloceltic 671 
French 292 
Anglophone 506 
“other ethnic’’ 
Francophone 30 


“other ethnic’ 


F-test 


of Respondent 


“similar 
to me” 


English Canadians 


1 
1 
1 


4220044" 


French Canadians 


183.60*** 


23,025" * 


86 
AW! 
02 


.80 


Immigrants in general 


08 
44 
28 


103 


‘stick 
together’ 


Zoeloie = * 


8.98*** 


“well known 
to me’ 


SOz oi See 


ZOO) 


12.44*** 


— 
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Appendix 5.4 (continued) 


Means of Differences between Ratings of Standard Ethnic Groups 
and Respondents’ Average Ratings of these Groups by Ethnicity 


of Respondent 


NV “similar stick “well known 
to me” together’ to me” 
Canadian Indians 
Angloceltic 681 = [oye A8 = 159 
French ia — 7] 61 — 13 
Anglophone 503 Sel 41 Se 
“other ethnic’ 
Francophone 31 =T to 2 =O 
“other ethnic’ 
F-test Oso ee 2.08 2.28 
German Canadians 
Angloceltic 668 19 — 42 — 33 
French 287 — .10 — 52 —1.19 
Anglophone 502 67 — 46 ay 
“other ethnic’ 
Francophone 30 ae? Sd ot 
“other ethnic’ 
F-test 24 44*** 2.05 Hib lsat 
Chinese Canadians 
Angloceltic 667 —1.06 48 Sl 
French 308 —1.34 08 —1.15 
Anglophone 503 — 94 54 — 468 
“other ethnic’ ’ 
Francophone 28 =ror 53 a Sy 
“other ethnic” 
F-test beget ** Poco oun 4.35** 
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Appendix 5.4 (continued) 


Means of Differences between Ratings of Standard Ethnic Groups 
and Respondents’ Average Ratings of these Groups by Ethnicity 


of Respondent 


NV “similar “stick “well known 
to me” together’ to me” 
Ukrainian Canadians 
Angloceltic 639 sy Se) =2i2U — 200 
French 230 = 68 — 14 — 56 
Anglophone 494 v4 ect = pri 
“other ethnic’ 
Francophone 28 OS Ue Anh? 
“other ethnic’ 
F-test Olas ae 1.10 6304s 
Jewish Canadians 
Angloceltic 660 58) 45 =e 
French 313 — 62 40 — 11 
Anglophone 485 —'74 .59 sero) 
“other ethnic’’ 
Francophone 31 Sat ea 50 —= #09 
“other ethnic’ ’ 
F-test Sr64 45% BADE 1.69 
Italian Canadians 
Angloceltic 653 ates 46 = hd 
French 315 — 42 esi ae 
Anglophone 493 03 46 05 
“other ethnic’ 
Francophone 32 a5 63 62 
“other ethnic’ 
F-test (Se BAY 5 86*4* 
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Appendix 5.5 


Means of Differences between Rattngs of Standard Ethnic Groups 
and Respondents’ Average Ratings of These Groups by Education 


“similar stick “well known 
N to me” together’ to me” 


English Canadians 


Some primary 169 Lav2 — 49 ayy 
Primary (graduated) 251 1a — .60 1.36 
Some high school 534 1.59 = AO 1.78 
High school (graduated) 341 1.60 — 82 1.86 
Technical training 188 132 —1.06 1.60 
Some college, university or 302 as 09 1.86 
more 
F-test TOL * Gon O193**% 


French Canadians 


Some primary 177 1.38 = 00 1.65 
Primary (graduated) 245 93 13 1.03 
Some high school 522 1.14 01 22 
High school (graduated) 340 Vdd — .14 V2 
Technical training 186 89 120 88 
Some college, university or 300 2 EeaUS .96 
more 
F-test Suhr 236 es W leat: 
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Appendix 5.5 (Continued) 


Means of Differences between Ratings of Standard Ethnic Groups 
and Respondents’ Average Ratings of These Groups by Education 


Some primary 

Primary (graduated) 
Some high school 

High school (graduated) 
Technical training 


Some college, university or 
more 


F-test 


Some primary 

Primary (graduated) 
Some high school 

High school (graduated) 
Technical training 


Some college, university or 
more 


F-test 


“similar stick “well known 

N to me” together ’’ to me” 
Immigrants in general 

156 2.0 = 09 = ihe 
Let .04 25 .06 
526 —~ 09 As 26 
So2 01 ee 46 = 26 
184 .09 Gh: sels 
295 =a ih) 00 nee A, 

Zi LS* Veh: Pa Le 

Canadian Indians 

174 = 03 36 =u 
242 SAL 41 meee 
529 = 69 AQ og 
338 = 93 58 100 
184 = TG 56 = 68 
302 Shah, ao 02 

2.72* 1.16 1.47 
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Appendix 5.5 (Continued) 


Means of Differences between Ratings of Standard Ethnic Groups 
and Respondents’ Average Ratings of These Groups by Education 


“similar stick “well known 
NM to me” together’ to me’ 
German Canadians 
Some primary 151 26 20 — .34 
Primary (graduated) 224 aM — 43 — ,20 
Some high school 516 Mi ee Be jae 
High school (graduated) 330 24 Ee 30 = 44 
Technical training 182 46 = 50 eae 1 
Some college, university or 297 2 Ble eG 
more 
F-test 1.50 5 Aan rs gale ** 
Chinese Canadians 
Some primary 156 =e 6 US — tole 
Primary (graduated) 223 —1.06 22. — 91 
Some high school 529 ae 34 291 
High school (graduated) 335 —1.12 47 — 92 
Technical training 183 = 1,09 .60 =1.03 
Some college, university or 298 os te 67 = OO 
more 
1.96 2 b4* eS 1.59 


F-test 
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Appendix 5.5 (Continued) 


Means of Differences between Ratings of Standard Ethnic Groups 
and Respondents’ Average Ratings of These Groups by Education 


“similar “stick “well known 
NV to me” together’ to me” 


Ukrainian Canadians 


Some primary 134 14 sepie bo 
Primary (graduated) 208 01 — .25 — 52 
Some high school 483 = 28 ae maneog 
High school (graduated) Sil — .18 — .20 — .63 
Technical training 170 .08 eps bh: ai A6 
Some college, university or 285 = AS Soe ed conan ae 
more 
F-test 4.99%** ‘el 1.41 


Jewish Canadians 


Some primary 161 = 00 oo edb 
Primary (graduated) 228 — 44 45 mA 
Some high school 504 —-..30 A6 sale 4. 
High school (graduated) 83 = 40 49 =v ib/6 
Technical training 178 = iio 54 siah6 
Some college, university or 299 ae Ad oO 26 
more . 
F-test 2, 82% ah) 854 e*% 
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Appendix 5.5 (Continued) 


Means of Differences between Ratings of Standard Ethnic Groups 
and Respondents’ Average Ratings of These Groups by Education 


“Some primary 

Primary (graduated) 
Some high school 

High school (graduated) 
Technical training 


Some college, university or 
more 


F-test 


“similar “stick “well known 
N to me”’ together’’ to me” 
Italian Canadians 

156 — 23 Rail 05 
DME SN ie 05 
514 = 25 40 03 
334 — 32 3] .08 
178 — 35 50 = 13 
296 — 31 57 — 12 

ial Dee 1.08 
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Appendix 6.2 


Inter-item Correlations for Perceived Consequences 
of Multiculturalism 


Total Item with sign 
less 
item a. d. e. fi g. Dane: 
Five scale items = i =e = 
a. ae redan way destroyed’ OT 
d. “richer in culture’’ 67 2130 
e.  ‘‘social harmony improve” 67 =0 -09 
f. “education will suffer’’ La) 50 = 34omes 
g. —T.V. and radio” A4 23: SO pada bh? 
Two group items 
b. ‘English Canadians weaker’ eae) 58 = 29 —.28 44 2.10 
c. ‘French Canadians weaker’ 62 54 30" =—.29° 46 Sahay aie 
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Appendix 6.3 


Inter-item Correlations for Attitudes toward 


Six scale items 


a. 
b. 
G 
d. 
e 


ii 


“community centres’’ 
“3rd language broadcasting’ 


“histories written’ 


“regular 3rd language teaching’ 


“special 3rd language teaching’’ 


“folk festivals’ 


Two language items 


g. 
h. 


306 


“teach English’’ 


“teach French’ 


.26 
18 


Multicultural Programmes 


Items 
a. b. C: d. e if g 
4) 
AM: 
ah ENS) Ie 
OOM oO lena. 
48 64 Abe? cee ae 
80°21. .28° Seas 2ee4? 
On 220 lO”. cl dee ae eo 


Appendix 6.4 


Inter-item Correlations for Behavioural Intentions 
toward Multicultural Programmes 


Total Items 
Three scale items less item a. b. 
a. ‘‘vote for’’ 82 
b.  ‘“‘convince others”’ 82 19 
c.  ‘‘pay taxes for’’ a wie: a 
Appendix 6.5 
Intercorrelations among Four Multicultural Attitude Scales 
1 2; 3 
1. Multicultural ideology soos 
2. Perceived consequences of multiculturalism 58 — 
3. Multicultural programme attitudes 00 56 —- 
4. Behavioural intentions toward multiculturalism 4g 54 62 
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Appendix 6.6 


Means of Four Multicultural Attitude Scale Total Scores 
by Perception and Knowledge of Policy 


Multicultural Perceived Programme Behavioural 
ideology consequences attitudes intentions 
N Total score Total score Total score Total score 


Perception of policy 


Assimilation ZS 3.8 Beet 42 2.8 

Permissive 1030 4.6 4.5 4.7 320 
integration 

Supportive 461 4.9 5.0 5.0 4.1 
integration 

F-test D3 ame 3208.5" PEW Phd 23 09s 


eee 


Knowledge of policy 


NO 1506 4.5 44 4.7 3.0) 
YES 323 47 4.8 48 3.8 
F-test E282" 5" 17 tas 1.84 SalibihG 


Heard of policy 


NO 1086 4.4 4.4 4.6 3.4 
YES 404 46 4.6 49 3.5 
F-test 9:98** 4.45* Sb67, .86 
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Appendix 6.7 


Cross-tabulation of Perception of Policy 


and Knowledge of Policy 


Knowledge of policy 


NO 
YES 
Chi-square = 
7.64* 
Heard of policy 
NO 
YES 


Chi-square = 
20.21% 


Perception of policy 


% Permissive 


% Supportive 


Metropolitan area 


Montreal 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 
Calgary-Edmonton 
Vancouver 


F-test 


% Assimilation integration integration 
86.5 82.1 73a 
ioe5 179 21.9 
Bonz h2e5 65.4 
16.8 27-5 34.6 

Appendix 6.8 
Means of Multicultural Ideology 
by Metropolitan Areas 

Total 
score 
4.3 
4] 
48 
48 
46 
Hea a 
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Region 


Atlantic provinces 
Rural 
Town/ Small city 
City 

F test 

Quebec 
Rural 
Town 
City 
Metropolitan area 
Montreal 


F-test 


Ontario 
Rural 
Town 
City 
Metropolitan area 
Toronto 


F-test 


Prairies 
Rural 
Town 
City 
Metropolitan area 


F-test 
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Appendix 6.9 


Means of Multicultural Ideology by Degree 


of Urbanization in Five Regions 


77 
40 


38 
95 
41 
62 
217 


106 
49 
88 

231 

212 


ra) 
33 
35 
147 


Leh huh 


4.0 
oo 
4.1 
41 
43 
Aplose 


46 
47 
46 
4.9 
47 
(ees 


44 
4.4 
4.9 
48 
3.08* 


Region 


British Columbia 
Rural 
Town 
City 
Metropolitan area 


F-test 


Appendix 6.9 (continued) 


Means of Multicultural Ideology by Degree 
of Urbanization in Five Regions 


132 


Total 
score 


5.2 
48 
4.3 
46 
2.61 


Appendix 6.10 


Perception of Multicultural Policy 
by Metropolitan Areas 


% 


% 


Metropolitan % Permissive Supportive 
area N Assimilation integration integration 
Montreal 199 16.0 64.9 tSe1 
Toronto 208 9.9 SLES! 38.8 
Winnipeg 51 15.1 60.2 24.7 
Calgary-Edmonton 68 5.6 USL PN \ ee 
Vancouver 99 16.7 68.0 ORS 
Chi-square = 
30),08*** 
Appendix 6.11 
Perception of Multicultural Policy by Degree of 
Urbanization in Five Regions 
% % 
% Permissive Supportive 
N Assimilation integration integration 
Atlantic provinces 
Rural 76 205% 49.6 29.8 
Town/ Small city 69 11.6 66.2 U2? 
City 38 a0) 54.1 40.9 
Chi-square = 
9:67? 
Quebec 
Rural 34 37.8 58.3 3.8 
Town 84 26.3 5185 22.2 
City 34 26.3 50.3 23.4 
Metropolitan area 59 20.2 39.8 40.0 
Montreal 199 16.0 64.9 1953 
Chi-square = 
29:09 ¢=* 
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Appendix 6.11 (Continued) 


Perception of Multicultural Policy by Degree of 
Urbanization in Five Regions 


% % 
% Permissive Supportive 
N Assimilation integration integration 
Ontario 
Rural 99 12.4 63.4 24.2 
Town 48 2725 54.9 17.6 
City 86 13.3 66.3 20.4 
Metropolitan area 228 5.4 59.1 30:5 
Toronto 208 Jeo) Bild 38.8 
Chi-square = 
36,06>** 
Prairies 
Rural 72 8.2 65.0 26.8 
Town 32 19.5 54.9 25.6 
City a2 iLaik 64.6 Ziel 
Metropolitan area 141 8.5 68.2 23:3 
Chi-square = 
4.80 
British Columbia 
Rural 15 dee o209 61.2 
Town 15 0 83. 18.3 
City a5 jas) 76.8 20.3 
Metropolitan area 125 Tog 67.4 16.8 
Chi-square = 
2 Oe 


3i3 


Montreal 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 
Calgary-Edmonton 
Vancouver 


Chi-square = 
10.90* 


Atlantic provinces 


Rural 


Town/ Small city 


City 
Chi-square = 

(5:05 "55 
Quebec 

Rural 

Town 


City 


Metropolitan area 
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Appendix 6.12 


Knowledge of Multicultural Policy 


by Metropolitan Area 


Knowledge of policy 


% No 


A238 
80.4 
84.6 
71.6 
85.1 


% Yes 


7] ed 
19.6 
15.4 
28.4 
14.9 


90 


Chi-square = 


-41219* 


Heard of policy 


% No % Yes 
69.2 30.8 
pzal 27.9 
69.7 30.3 
Dies 42.7 
83.0 17.0 


Appendix 6.13 


Knowledge of Multicultural Policy by 


Degree of Urbanization in Five Regions 


kel 
40 


38 
94 
42 
62 


Knowledge of policy 


% No 


94.5 
86.1 
69.0 


7359 
89.2 
72.4 
76.5 


Heard of policy 


% Yes NV % No 
080 81 89.0 
13:9 66 61.4 
31:0 27 63.0 
Chi-square = 
1680245 
24.1 29 88.5 
10.8 82 80.7 
27.6 31 86.9 
2355 47 84.3 


% Yes 


11.0 
38.6 
37.0 


eS 
1s 
13.1 
Lot 


Appendix 6.13 (Continued) 


Knowledge of Multicultural Policy by 
Degree of Urbanization in Five Regions 


Knowledge of policy 


Heard of policy 


N % No % Yes NV % No 
Montreal 216 aes) 20 153 69.2 
Chi-square = Chi-square = 
10793" PieZ0% 
Ontario 
Rural 107 84.2 15.8 89 83.9 
Town 49 80.8 19,2 40 65.2 
City 88 85.9 14.1 13 f3e9 
Metropolitan area 233 83.8 16.2 192 71.4 
Toronto 215 80.4 19.6 172 Taal 
Chi-square = Chi-square = 
1.88 6.96 
Prairies 
Rural 77 81.2 18.8 62 66.5 
Town 33 86.9 (rede 28 56.4 
City 35 O72 2.8 34 61.4 
Metropolitan area 147 79.3 20.7 116 63.2 
Chi-square = Chi-square = 
6.97 89 
British Columbia 
Rural 17 100.0 0.0 17 78.4 
Town ie 93.2 6.8 14 81.8 
City 30 94.1 oe) 33 62.0 
Metropolitan area 132 85.1 14.9 ay? ies 
Chi-square = Chi-square = 
LZ 3.74 


% Yes 


30.8 


16.1 
34.8 
26.1 
28.6 
Dies 


3329 
43.6 
38.6 
36.8 


21.6 
18.2 
38.0 
2231 
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Appendix 6.14 


Means of Multicultural Attitudes by Metropolitan Area 


Perceived Programme Behavioural 

consequences attitudes intentions 

N total score total score total score 
Montreal 214 4.2 4.5 Bel 
Toronto 208 47 bil 40 
Winnipeg 54 BA 5.2 4.0 
Calgary-Edmonton 70 4.7 4.8 3.8 
Vancouver 106 4.8 4.8 3.8 

F-test Tee led ARSE ato Seats tei 


Appendix 6.15 


Means of Multicultural Attitudes by Degree of 
Urbanization in Five Regions 


Perceived Programme Behavioural 
consequences attitudes intentions 
total score total score total score 
Atlantic provinces 
Rural 88 4.4 5.0 3.9 
Town/Small city 77 Avot 4.4 3.0 
Cities 40 Bal Seo 4.4 
F-test SAY 102%" 8.08*** 
Quebec 
Rural 30 lee 4.0 4.4 os 
Town 93 40 4.1 2. 
City 42 4.2 ess ju 
Metropolitan area 62 4.3 44 Sez 
Montreal 214 4.2 4.5 3.1 
F-test 0.46 120 90 
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Appendix 6.15 (Continued) 


Means of Multicultural Attitudes by Degree of 
Urbanization in Five Regions 


Perceived Programme Behavioural 
consequences attitudes intentions 
total score total score total score 
Ontario 
Rural 106 44 47 3.4 
Town 49 44 4.6 SuS 
City 88 46 4.6 3.6 
Metropolitan area 233 4.8 5.0 3.9 
Toronto 208 4] | 4.0 
F-test 2.42* Ja** 2:39" 
Prairies 
Rural Te 43 4.2 Shu 
Town Gy) 44 4.7 4.0 
City 35 4.9 5.0 eae) 
Metropolitan area 147 4.8 5.0 3.8 
F-test 3.05" die 0 Saloe 
British Columbia 
Rural tf 3) 5.1 4.4 
Town 15 4.5 4.3 3.8 
City 35 4.8 4.0 3.0 
Metropolitan area 132 48 4.8 3.8 
F-test 1.43 3.64* (ESE 


OV 


Appendix 6.16 


Means of Multicultural Ideology by Region and Language, 
Religion, Ethnicity and Generational Status, and 
Ancestral Country of Origin for Selected Groups 


Total 
NV score 


Region and language of interview 


Quebec 

Anglophone 71 4.8 

Francophone 482 3.9 

F-test region oh 
Outside Quebec F-test language PASS Bhat 
of interview 
Anglophone 1241 4.6 
Francophone LT 4.0 F-test interaction 50 
Religion 

No religion 116 4.9 
Anglican 203 4.6 
United 292 47 F-test 3.84* 
Anglophone Roman Catholic 387 4.7 
Francophone Roman Catholic 423 4.0 


Sis 


Appendix 6.16 (Continued) 


Means of Multicultural Ideology by Region and Language, 
Religion, Ethnicity and Generational Status, and 
Ancestral Country of Origin for Selected Groups 


Total 
NV score 


Ethnicity and generational status 


Angloceltic 
Immigrant 86 44 
Second generation 126 4.6 
Third generation 433 4.7 F-test generation 
Anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ F-test ethnicity 
Immigrant 201 46 F-test interaction 
Second generation 135 46 
Third generation 149 4] 
Ancestral country of origin for selected ethnic groups 
Dutch 44 49 
German 105 47 
Italian 49 4.8 
Polish 42 4.6 F-test 
Russian 44 4.3 
Scandinavian 46 47 
Ukrainian 2M 4.6 
Other ethnic 171 47 


1629 
.68 
.69 
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Appendix 6.17 


Perception of Policy by Region and Language, Religion, 


Quebec 
Anglophone 


Francophone 


Outside Quebec 
Anglophone 


Francophone 


No religion 
Anglican 
United 


Anglophone 
Roman Catholic 


Francophone 
Roman Catholic 
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Ethnicity and Generational Status, and 
Ancestral Country of Origin for Selected Groups 


% Integration 
% ebiee deme ee Ae es Ts | 
N Assimilation Permissive Supportive Chi-square 


Region and language of interview 


52 6.3 66.1 2120 

386 22.1 56.6 2S AF al fe 
1269 11.0 60.4 28.6 

22 15.6 66.9 125 oo 

Religion 

108 6.0 73.0 24:0 

197 9.6 61.0 29.4 

276 10.1 Gis 28.6 

ee 10.8 62.3 26.9 

S142 Rs 


379 21.2 of Fe} 21.6 


Appendix 6.17 (Continued) 


Perception of Policy by Region and Language, Religion, 
Ethnicity and Generational Status, and 
Ancestral Country of Origin for Selected Groups 


% Integration 
% 


N Assimilation Permissive Supportive Chi-square 


Ethnicity and generational status 


Angloceltic 
Immigrant 82 14.4 60.2 25.4 
Second generation 130 10.9 58.2 30.9 1.16 
Third generation 435 UE 5O.2 25) 
Anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ 
Immigrant 201 10.2 56,2 33.6 
Second generation 141 (ie 65.0 27:9 112567 
Third generation 142 9.0 VLE 18.4 
Ancestral country of origin 
Dutch 41 14.0 60.1 25.8 
German 103 4.5 70.7 24.7 
Italian 49 7.6 56.7 S57 
Polish 4] 6.1 57.4 36:5 11.10 
Russian 43 WZe2 64.3 23.5 
Scandinavian 43 8.2 61.8 30.0 
Ukrainian 28 3.4 61.6 35.0 
Other ethnic 167 10.0 64.3 Zoe 


Appendix 6.18 
Knowledge of Policy by Region and Language, Religion, 


Ethnicity and Generational Status, and 
Ancestral Country of Origin for Selected Groups 


Knowledge of policy Heard of policy 
N % No % Yes N % No % Yes 


Region and language of interview 


Quebec 
Anglophone 55 62.5 SiS 34 51.8 48.2 
Francophone 425 78.6 21.4 330 ial 20.9 
Chi-square = 6.25* Chi-square = 11.21** 
Outside Quebec 
Anglophone 1328 84.2 15.8 1108 71.3 28.7 
Francophone 30 88.2 11.8 26 94.4 5.6 
Chi-square = .11 Chi-square = 5.70* 
Religion 
No religion 116 77.8 222 88 70.3 29.7 
Anglican 203 81.3 18.7 163 70.2 29.8 
United 292 83.3 16.7 242 67.3 32a) 
Anglophone Roman Catholic 389 84.3 15.7 323 73.0 27.0 
Francophone Roman Catholic 424 79.1 . 20.9 ool 80.9 19.1 
Chi-square = 5.32 Chi-square = 15.64** 
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Appendix 6.18 (Continued) 


Knowledge of Policy by Region and Language, Religion, 
Ethnicity and Generational Status, and 
Ancestral Country of Origin for Selected Groups 


Knowledge of policy Heard of policy 
N % No % Yes NV % No % Yes 


Ethnicity and generational status 


Angloceltic 
Immigrant 84 79.8 PAVE 65 70.0 30.0 
Second generation 139 83.9 16.1 147 61.8 32.2 
Third generation 455 85.0 15.0 383 72.9 27.1 
Chi-square = 1.45 Chi-square = 5.34 
Anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’ 
Immigrant 209 76.2 25.0 158 76.6 23.4 
Second generation 150 83.7 16.3 125 65.7 34.3 
Third generation 147 86.1 13.9 126 66.5 33.0 
Chi-square = 6.32* Chi-square = 5.08 


Ancestral country of origin 


Dutch 44 86.5. Web 38 69.8 30.2 
German 106 81.3 18.7 85 65.6 34.4 
Italian 51 84.0 16.0 43 87.6 12.4 
Polish 42 G28] 27.3 3] 5720 43.0 
Russian 44 86.0 14.0 38 69.3 30.7 
Scandinavian 46 82.1 17.9 38 63.0 37.0 
Ukrainian 31 81.1 Tesg 25 65.0 35.0 
Other ethnic 174 DOu1 20.9 134 70.2 29.8 
Chi-square = 4.24 Chi-square = 10.28 
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Appendix 6.19 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Multiculturalism by Region 
and Language, Religion, Ethnicity and Generational Status, 
and Ancestral Country of Origin for Selected Groups 


Region and language of interview 


eee 


Quebec 
Anglophone 70 4.7 F-test region 46 
Francophone 479 4.1 F-test language of interview Le Deb Saas 


Outside Quebec 


Anglophone 1235 4.6 F-test interaction .05 
Francophone 27 4.0 
ee cee arn toes enn tte en ee > ees TS RO ee ns a) he ae 
Religion 


a lB ee 


No religion 115 5.0 
Anglican 203 4.5 
United 292 47 F-test 16-657" 
Anglophone Roman Catholic 386 4.6 
Francophone Roman Catholic 422 4.0 


a ee 
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Appendix 6.19 (Continued) 


Means of Perceived Consequences of Multiculturalism by Region 
and Language, Religion, Ethnicity and Generational Status, 
and Ancestral Country of Origin for Selected Groups 


Ethnicity and generational status 


Angloceltic 
Immigrant 85 4.5 
Second generation 125 46 
Third generation 431 45 F-test generation LV 
F-test ethnicity 2459 
Anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ F-test interaction 1.89 
Immigrant 200 4.9 
Second generation 135 46 
Third generation 149 4.5 
Ancestral country of origin 
Dutch 44 On 
German 106 4.5 
Italian 47 5.3 
Polish 42 48 
Russian 44 4.3 F-test Onaga 
Scandinavian 46 47 
Ukrainian 31 44 
Other ethnic 170 5.0 
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Appendix 6.20 


Means of Attitudes toward Multicultural Programmes by Region 
and Language, Religion, Ethnicity and Generational Status, 
and Ancestral Country of Origin for Selected Groups 


Total 
N score 


Region and language of interview 


Quebec 
Anglophone 72 5 F-test region .05 
Francophone 487 4.3 F-test language of interview 6.61* 
Outside Quebec F-test interaction aNg2e 
Anglophone 1244 4.8 
Francophone 27 4.7 
Religion 
pe a NE ee ee Se ee ee 
No religion 116 5.0 
Anglican 203 4.9 
United 292 46 
Anglophone Roman Catholic 386 5.0 F-test 10.5 Ow oe 
Francophone Roman Catholic 424 4.3 
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Appendix 6.20 (Continued) 


Means of Attitudes toward Multicultural Programmes by Region 
and Language, Religion, Ethnicity and Generational Status, 
and Ancestral Country of Origin for Selected Groups 


Total 
N score 


Ethnicity and generational status 


Angloceltic 
Immigrant 84 45 
Second generation 125 4.5 
Third generation 437 4.8 F-test generation 
Anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ F-test ethnicity 
Immigrant 201 4.8 F-test interaction 
Second generation 135 48 
Third generation 150 46 
Ancestral country of origin 
Dutch 4a 47 
German 106 46 
Italian 47 OR 
Polish 42 47 
Russian ae 4.6 F-test 
Scandinavian 46 47 
Ukrainian 29 On 
Other ethnic 171 5.0 


0.31 
79 
2.84 
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Appendix 6.21 


Means of Behavioural Intentions toward Multicultural Programmes by Region 
and Language, Religion, Ethnicity and Generational Status, 
and Ancestral Country of Origin for Selected Groups 


Region and language of interview 


Quebec 
Anglophone 70 oHT. F-test region 02 
Francophone 482 2.9 - F-test language of interview LOO SE* 
Outside Quebec F-test interaction 04 
Anglophone 1233 o5) 
Francophone 27 3.0 
Religion 
No religion 116 oar 
Anglican 203 on 
United 291 310 
Anglophone Roman Catholic 386 3.9 F-test 15.62245 
Francophone Roman Catholic 424 2.9 
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Appendix 6.21 (Continued) 


Means of Behavioural Intentions toward Multicultural Programmes by Region 
and Language, Religion, Ethnicity and Generational Status, 
and Ancestral Country of Origin for Selected Groups 


Ethnicity and generational status 


Angloceltic 
Immigrant 84 Ste 
Second generation 125 3.4 
Third generation 430 Sur F-test generation 0.67 
Anglophone ‘‘other ethnic’’ F-test ethnicity 0.52 
Immigrant 199 3.9 F-test interaction A739 
Second generation hoo 3.4 
Third generation 149 3.4 
Ancestral country of origin 
Dutch 42 3.9 
German 105 on) 
Italian 47 4.2 
Polish 42 3.6 
Russian 43 3.1 F-test Linde 
Scandinavian 46 ehe) 
Ukrainian 29 oii 
Other ethnic 1 4.1 
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Appendix 6.23 


Perception of Multicultural Policy by 
Head of Household’s Occupational Status and Income 


% % 
% Permissive Supportive 
MN Assimilation integration integration 


Head of household's occupational status 


Under 30.0000 453 1508 62.1 SPE | 
30.0000 — 39.9999 310 14.8 745 fy 
40.0000 — 49.9999 341 12.6 65.2 222 
50.0000 — 59.9999 200 14.6 NO.2 DO 
60.0000 — 69.9999 246 9.0 60.2 30.9 
70.0000 — 79.9999 81 14.5 54.1 31:4 
Chi-square = 

16.74 

Head of household’s income 

Under $4,000 228 16.6 60.4 23.1 
$4,000 — $7,999 366 16.9 U8; 9 24.2 
$8,000 — $13,999 616 An25 60.8 ZN, 
$14,000 — $19,999 238 MENS 58.0 30.5 
$20,000 and over 115 6.2 61.7 SOAs | 
Chi-square = 

16.83* 


Appendix 6.24 


Knowledge of Multicultural Policy by 
Head of Household’s Occupational Status and Income 


ee 


Knowledge of policy Heard of policy 
MN % No % Yes N % No % Yes 


SS ee ee 


Head of household’s occupational status 


ee eee 


Under 30.0000 499 87.6 12.4 433 193) 20.9 
30.0000 — 39.9999 326 85.6 14.4 279 74.5 20.5 
40.0000 — 49.9999 358 82.7 te 292 74.2 25.8 
50.0000 — 59.9999 210 80.3 19.7 167 68.1 31.9 
60.0000 — 69.9999 253 71.6 28.4 178 64.4 35.6 
70.0000 — 79.9999 82 67.0 33.0 54 46.7 Se 
Chi-square = Chi-square = 

44.90*** 36.07*** 


a ee ee ee eee ae 


Head of household’s income 


ee 


Under $4,000 248 85.4 14.6 209 13.8 26.1 
$4,000 — $7,999 397 87.5 125 346 76.3 23:4 
$8,000 — $13,999 636 82.6 17.4 518 7 3a8 26.9 
$14,000 — $19,999 253 72.4 27.6 180 66.7 SIRES: 
$20,000 and over 118 71.4 28.9 84 71.0 29.0 
Chi-square = Chi-square = 

SOL Agte* . 5.82 


a ee ee 
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Head of Household’s Occupational Status and Income 


Appendix 6.25 


Means of Multicultural Attitudes by 


Under 30.0000 
30.0000 — 39.9999 
40.0000 — 49.9999 
50:0000— 59/9999 
60.0000 — 69.9999 
7FO.0000 — 79.9999 
F-test 


Under $4,000 
$4,000 — $7,999 
$8,000 — $13,999 
$14,000 — $19,999 
$20,000 and over 


F-test 


N 


493 
323 
360 
209 
250 

81 


118 


Perceived Programme Behavioural 
consequences attitudes intentions 
Total score Total score Total score 

Head of household’s occupational status 

43 4.5 3.4 

4.4 47 3.5 

4.5 47 3.6 

4.6 47 3.0) 

4.9 49 3.6 

5.0 5.1 4.2 

Tf ase he AU Slafekotte 2 hO* 

Head of household's income 

4.2 aah 3.4 

4.4 4.7 3.5 

46 48 3.6 

47 49 3.6 

4.9 47 3.6 

Teh ee 2233 0.82 
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Appendix 6.27 


Perception of Multicultural Policy by Language of 
Interview and Political Party Preference 


% % 
% Permissive Supportive 
N Assimilation integration integration 
Anglophone 
Liberal 418 10.9 B7k3 31.8 
NDP 149 11.2 60.4 28.4 
PC 278 Bao 62.7 28.7 
Social Credit 12 11.6 58.8 205 
Chi-square = 
2.66 
Fianeophone 
Liberal Wil {9:5 bbL8 24.7 
NOP 13 12.4 57.9 Shy 
PC 20 33.4 59.3 pe 
Social Credit Tas 41.3 29.1 1925 
Chi-square = 
Sh 
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Appendix 6.28 


Knowledge of Multicultural Policy by Language of Interview 
and Political Party Preference 


Knowledge of Heard of 
multicultural policy multicultural policy 
N % No % Yes Nv % No % Yes 
wa ta he art ce ee ee 
Anglophone 
Liberal 428 81.6 18.4 343 68.9 Shel 
NDP 152 84.2 15.8 126 Tike 27.8 
PC 296 80.5 9-5 236 63.8 36.2 
Social Credit a2 85.0 15.0 10 02.9 47.1 
Chi-square = Chi-square = 
1.01 4.08 
Francophone 
Liberal 193 79.6 20.4 1S 76.8 2382 
NDP 19 43.8 56.2 8 62.8 372 
PC 21 82.0 18.0 17 91.6 8.4 
Social Credit 25 85.3 14.7 ZA 83.3 16.7 
Chi-square = Chi-square = 
13.83** 3.43 


a ee eee 
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Anglophone 
Liberal 
NDP 
PC 
Social Credit 


F-test 


Francophone 
Liberal 
NDP 
PC 
Social Credit 


F-test 


Appendix 6.29 


Means of Multicultural Attitudes by 


Language of Interview and Political Party Preference 


Perceived Programme 
consequences attitudes 
N Total score Total score 
425 4.8 5.0 
152 4.6 4.7 
295 4.5 4.7 
12 42 3.6 
PR eas fg DS 
190 44 4.6 
18 3.6 45 
22 3.6 ay 
Zo 3.6 3.4 
4.60** 6.49*** 


Behavioural 
intentions 


Total score 


4.1 
3.7 
3.4 
a 
0.a4em 


3.2 
2.8 
78) 
| 
1.86 
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Perception of Multicultural Policy by Age 


Appendix 6.31 


% 


% 


% Permissive Supportive 
N Assimilation integration integration 
Teens 190 16.6 Soa 28.3 
Twenties 412 10.7 63.7 25a 
Thirties 308 et 63.6 25.3 
Fourties 300 WARY 54.8 Si 
Fifties 238 imeem 61.2 23.8 
60 and over 269 Ve Bie2 25.6 
Chi-square 
1h57 
Appendix 6.32 
Knowledge of Multicultural Policy by Age 
Knowledge of policy Heard of policy 
Nv % No % Yes NV % No % Yes 
Teens 203 89.2 10.8 180 79.6 20.4 
Twenties 427 83.0 1750 350 70.4 29.6 
Thirties 325 82.6 17.4 266 71.4 28.6 
Fourties 31S 81.6 18.4 253 Eke 28.8 
Fifties 263 UBeZ 20.8 207 77.0 23.0 
60 and over 290 Bes 18.7 Zoe aa 28.8 
Chi-square = Chi-square = 
8.81 Toe 
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Appendix 6.33 


Means of Multicultural Attitudes by Age 


Perceived Programme Behavioural 

consequences attitudes intentions 

N Total score Total score Total score 

ee See ee ee eee 

Teens 204 46 5.0 40 
Twenties 425 46 5.0 3.8 
Thirties 323 4.5 4.8 o0 
Fourties 309 4.5 47 3.3 
Fifties 262 4.6 4.4 Suz 
60 and over 287 43 45 ood 

F-test 1.48 CES po its 6.62**% 
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Appendix 6.35 


Perception of Multicultural Policy by Sex 


% % 
% Permissive Supportive 
N Assimilation integration integration 
Male 818 15.1 S720) 27.9 
Female 911 11.8 62.3 25.8 
Chi-square = 
620% 


Appendix 6.36 


Knowledge of Multicultural Policy by Sex 
» RS Ee Os es eRe eee es EL eee eR 


Knowledge of policy Heard of policy 
N % No % Yes N % No % Yes 
Male 851 78.3 ra 662 74.5 ZO) 
Female 987 85.9 14.1 837 deed 28.3 
Chi-square = Chi-square = 
Liesose 1.29 


Appendix 6.37 


Means of Multicultural Attitudes by Sex 


Perceived Programme Behavioural 

consequences attitudes intentions 

NV . Total score Total score Total score 
Male 847 45 4.6 3.5 
Female 980 45 48 3.6 
F-test 0.24 3.25 (L337) 
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Simple Correlations Between Independent Variables 


Appendix 6.38 


and Four Attitudes toward Multiculturalism 


Independent variables Ideology 
r 
Non-Psychological 
Region (Quebec/ other) 2s** 
Community size in childhood eae * 
Community size, current 03 
Ethnicity 6 (French Cdn. / other) waes* 
Ethnicity 7 (Anglocelts/ other) ae 
Ethnicity 8 sk fate 
(Anglophone ethnics/ other) 
Ethnicity 9 .02 
(Francophone ethnics / other) 
Generation in Canada O65 * 
(immigrant/ 1st/ 2nd) 
Sex (male/female) 04 
Age Aloe o 
Income of head of household Mt di 
Education of respondent Zonas 
Occupational status of head of age = 
household 
Religiosity —belief strength 103 
Religiosity—church attendance =) 72 
Psychological 
E-Scale 43 *** 
F-Scale ree Ota 
Value—A comfortable life A Petals 
Value—A world at peace ale G 
Value—A world of beauty cA ta 
Value—equality are eats 
Value—family security 02 


Perceived Program 
consequences attitudes 
r r 
16*** 15 *** 
O09*** 10*** 
04 .05* 
20 *** 18*** 
—.05 —.07** 
—.12*** —,08** 
—.01 —.01 
= 4*** —.05* 
01 .04 
—.05* — 14*** 
[5 *** {gyfer 
shee Oia 
ae e* oO 
—.01 —.01 
01 — 02 
— 33*** — 23*** 
— 19*** — 15*** 
ee Ane 
—.05* ae Oca 
—.08*** Gee a 
=| 2*** ret iets 
08 Oi * 


Behavioural 
intentions 


— 0g*** 


03 


—.12*** 


04 


ee 


06* 


02 
01 


— 16*** 
— 15*** 
(1. 
0% 
ce Ute Sl 
— 14x 


ml Oa 
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Appendix 6.38 (continued) 


Simple Correlations Between Independent Variables 
and Four Attitudes toward Multiculturalism 


Independent variables Ideology Perceived Program Behavioural 
consequences attitudes intentions 
r r r fi 
Value—freedom = Oe =.00 cue seat fi Peabo 085% 
Value—happiness r0Ot™ ‘Os se 04 05 
Value—national security 04 HOD .00 sie 
Value—salvation 02 01 BV es 02 
Value —self-respect .00 = 01 .05 Dies 
Value—social recog. Ho See Oe O54 RUF ake 
Value—true friendship —OSEe Uda UY Fahey —.04 


eee 
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Appendix 6.39 


Multiple Stepwise Regression of Multicultural Ideology 


Total Sample Subsample 1 Subsample 2 

Independent variables order@ R? beta‘ beta R beta R 
(Excluding psychological 

variables) (V = 1834) (V = 921) (VW = 912) 
Ethnicity 6 2 Be Pages BA te eo 25et* 28 

(French Canadian / Other) 
Education 1 26 “AH gona; [4*** 228 20*** as) 
Age 3 St Oe * | ORS 8s ol eat es 
Head of household's income 4 35 UG se SOS aes | .06 39 
Sex 5 36 .06** atO*: 33 02 39 
Independent variables 
(Including psychological 

variables) 
Ethnocentrism 1 43a 4 es ote 43 ane 44 
Region (Quebec / Other) 7 48 .09* .00 44 20 eae 
Education 4 47 09*** 04 45 oo 50 
Value—A world at peace 5 heres 09*ee) OFF AS S10 Seneshi 
Value—Equality 3 47 —.08*** —.03 AD Tone * 52 
Ethnicity 6 2 46 07 As 45 .00 52 

(French Canadian/ Other) 
Value—Salvation 6 48 —.07** —.08** 46 —.05 53 
Head of household's income 8 49 105* 06 46 .06 53 
Value—True friendship ) COME Oo —.08* Aaa O) 53 


Aorder in which independent variable was entered in original stepwise regression according to BEST criterion. 


Multiple correlation coefficient at a given step. 


standardized coefficient (beta weight) 
4y associated with t-test of coefficient (t = coefficient / standardized error of coefficient). 
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Appendix 6.40 


Multiple Stepwise Regression of Perceived Consequences 


Independent variables 
(Excluding psychological 
variables) 


Ethnicity 6 
(French Canadian / Other) 


Education 

Head of household's income 
Community size in childhood 
Religiosity—Church attendance 


Ethnicity 8 
(Anglophone ethnic/ Other) 


Generational status 


Independent variables 
(Including psychological 
variables) 


Ethnocentrism 


Ethnicity 6 
(French Canadian / Other) 


Generational status 
Religiosity—Church attendance 
Value —Happiness 

Head of household's income 
Value —Equality 


Community size in childhood 


order? 


Ol > I Cos NS 


CO. Sian  er- S 


of Multiculturalism 


Total Sample Subsample 1 Subsample 2 
R? beta’ beta R beta R 

(V = 1827) (WV = 915) (V= 912) 
.20 arse ON Seok Map PA 
24 PLO ss .08* 22 At Ne) Od 
(5 08** 2 eee 04 PA 
oh C8** .09* .26 .08* .28 
.28 aU ie .26 06 28 
2 Oe 05 di aD .30 
bie 09 = 01 RO Feo ter Hh li 
oO be Zoo oe 26***. 133 Geet oe ees 4 
36 M2 ae WO**), 234 13" tA 
SO =.Uo' = | UG SOM OSB) 0939 
38 sO ine .08* 30 06% .39 
eu QG** .07* .36 .O6* 40 
38 .06* 08* mol 04 40 
90 a 05 mum Je 04 40 
39 C5 06 Bh .06 41 


“order in which independent variable was entered in original stepwise regression according to BEST criterion. 
*Multiple correlation coefficient at a given step. 


‘standardized coefficient (beta weight) 


“p associate with t-test of coefficient (t = coefficient / standardized error of coefficient). 
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Appendix 6.41 


Multiple Stepwise Regression of Attitudes toward 
Multicultural Programmes 


Total Sample Subsample 1 Subsample 2 

Independent variables order? R* beta® beta R beta R 
(Excluding psychological 

variables) (V/ = 1829) (V = 918) (V¥=911) 
Ethnicity 6 1 NB 8 Neher) NA es ae ne eee 

(French Canadian / Other) 
Age 2 soo 2 Eee ee Vai ae lee ane 
Education 3 PAs) Oe 03 .20 Bpeistobe eo 
Community size in childhood 4 .26 A pe NW Ohta iia a .06 on 
Religiosity—Church attendance 5 .26 AO Die 05 vs 05 al 
Sex 6 Wh .04* 04 23 05 “a2 
Independent variables 
(Including psychological 

variables) 
Ethnocentrism 1 Po, ch EAA CSA NER 27 er 
Ethnicity 6 2 .26 A aed: ee ae ad ae 

(French Canadian / Other) 
Age 4 OURO ee OSG = 25 ae as 
Community size in childhood 6 cou Trebek! iW Schaar a) 06 Bae 
Value—A world at peace 5 FS Oietee Ole — 09 26" se a 
Value —Equality 3 28% ae 0G" —.01 2000 ale 35 
Value—A comfortable life 7 fae .06* 05 29 .06 .36 
Religiosity Church attendance 8 OZ 105* 05 23 05 36 


‘order in which independent variable was entered in original stepwise regression according to BEST criterion. 
‘Multiple correlation coefficient at a given step. 


‘standardized coefficient (beta weight) 


4p associated with t-test of coefficient (t = coefficient / standardized error of coefficient). 
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Appendix 6.42 


Multiple Stepwise Regression of Behavioural 
Intentions toward Multicultural Programmes 


Total Sample Subsample 1 Subsample 2 
Independent variables order? Re beta‘ beta R beta R 
(Excluding psychological 
variables) (WV = 1824) (WV = 915) (WV = 908) 
Ethnicity 6 1 17 Wis teeta 5 ea rd 9 Nathalie I 


(French Canadian / Other) 


Age 2 2A re ha OS Se Sel Oe aa ae eee 
Religiosity—Church attendance 4 a7as LO7=* .08* .20 UT 24 
Community size in childhood 5 He LOG* Os ee 05 24 
Education 3 ae .05* 07 28 04 .24 


Independent variables 
(Including psychological 


variables) 
Ethnicity 6 1 A BLSe se NS seek obit <) Pile 
(French Canadians/ Other) 
Religiosity —Belief strength 6 2) ‘OS * <5 OSS eG .06 18 
Value—Equality 2 Zi 08," 03 tbo 2-32 ee 
Age 4 20g UG. © —.01* ‘222 00" .28 
Authoritarianism 9 20 ON —.08 24-7 —.06 2g 
Ethnocentrism 3 Te ah he =07 [200 ees .29 
Value—Family security 5 .26 AWW het2 09 S26 04 .30 
Value—National security 7 BAG Nh eal hs 06" 20-05 .30 
Community size in childhood 8 28 06* .09* 29 03 30 
Value—Self respect 10 29 05* 04 29 07* 31 


8S ee ee 


“order in which independent variable was entered in original stepwise regression according to BEST criterion. 
Multiple correlation coefficient at a given step. 

“standardized coefficient (beta weight) 

“p associated with t-test of coefficient (t = coefficient / standardized error of coefficient). 
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Appendix 7.1 


Multiple Stepwise Regression and Partial Correlations 


Attitude 
variables 


Ethnocentrism 


Discrimination 


Evaluation of 
own group 


Evaluation of 
Chinese 


- Evaluation of Jews 


Multicultural 
ideology 


Multicultural 
behavioural 
intentions 


Regression 
step 


worm © wn — © wn © wonrm— © won — oO wor © wor © 


Ethnicity 


Education 


Socio- 
economic 
status 


sap Ae) 
el 
0 
410 


—l4 
=| 
—.04 
—.05 


of Selected Attitude Variables on Major Independent 
Variables and Measures of Security in the Total Sample 


Economic 
security 


Cultural 
security 
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Appendix 8.1 


Means of Four Ethnic Categories on Major Attitude Variables 
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